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MACHINE SCORING OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TESTS. 
The International Test Scoring Machine provides a mechanical 
method which reduces the clerical burden and the time required 
for grading objective tests. The machine will score any objective 
test the answers to which may be recorded in terms of position, 
Examples of machine-scoreable types of test items are: multiple 
choice, matching, true-false, like-dislike, etc. Machine-scoring is 
effected through the use of separate answer sheets on which ex- 
aminees record their response to the test questions. Answer sheets 
specifically designed for various published standardized tests are 
available, thus making possible repeated use of test booklets. Also 
available for locally constructed tests are standard answer sheets 
which will accommodate 150 five-choice or 300 two-choice items, 
all of which can be scored simultaneously. Responses may be re- 
corded on both sides of the answer sheet and each side scored in 
separate runs through the machine. Extensive studies have shown 
that the separate answer sheet does not affect the reliability or valid- 
ity of test results. ‘ 

The machine may be adjusted to indicate the total number of 

P W 

Tight answers, wrong answers, R—W,R = iRe or percentage scores. 
Such scores may be obtained by the machine method at the rate 
of approximately 500 per hour; the number of test items has no 
Significant effect on the scoring rate. Procedures are also available 
for scoring tests with variable item weights, of the type commonly 
Tequired by interest and personality questionnaires, and for other 
Special scoring techniques. 

Published tests adapted for machine scoring include: Interest 
Tests (Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record, etc.) ; Personality Tests (Bell Adjustment Inventory, 

emreuter Personality Inventory, Minnesota Personality Scale, 
etc.) ; Mental Ability Tests (American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination, Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, California Intelli- 
Bence Test, Pintner General Ability Test, etc.) ; Achievement Test 
atteries (Cooperative General Achievement Tests, Progressive 
Achievement Tests, Stanford Achievement Tests, etc.). Subject 
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matter tests in English, reading, foreign languages, mathematics, 
science and in many other fields are also available. ; 
Machine scoring has been found to be approximately ten Ea 
a rapid as hand scoring. The machine however is most economica 
for large numbers of the same test. If many different tests are being 
used, scoring keys must be changed frequently, with a consequent 
decrease in scoring efficiency. Scoring by machine is also more accu- 
rate than usual handscoring methods when properly designed answer 
sheets and suitable pencils are used. , 
The Graphic Item Counter, an attachment for the test scoring 
machine, is designed to provide item analysis data of objective test 
questions by mechanical means. By means of this attachment, it is 
possible to print in graphic form the responses to as m 
questions, for a maximum of 115 answ 
it possible to obtain item data for te 
work faster and more accurate] 
aggregate weighting unit ( 
many practical uses in co 
number of variable factor: 


any as gO 
er sheets. The counter makes 
st construction and remedial 
y than by hand tabulation. The 
a standard part of the machine) has 
nnection with rating scales in which a 
s are appraised independently and then 
weighted to obtain a composite or final rating. The unit may also 


be used to obtain a weighted average of the scores for a group ol 
performance and written tests. 


In many schools and colleges, 
personnel unit has made use of mac 


their service to teachers, guidance 
has, in many cases, 


the guidance clinic or student 
hine scoring in order to further 
officers and research workers. It 
made possible a more comprehensive testing 
program and guidance service by furnishing a more complete record 
of growth and achievement over a long-time period. 

The machine rents for $480 per year 
is available for an additional $240 per ye 
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MALARIA. An over- 


simplification of malaria as a problem for 
vocational counselors i 


s to state unequivocally that no individual 
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needs to choose his occupation or place of habitat solely on the 
basis of the possible effect either might have on his malarial con- 
dition. Such a statement might well represent the goal towards 
which medical authorities in the field of tropical diseases are con- 
stantly striving, but that the goal is not yet in sight is borne out by 
the conclusions of Colonel Dieuaide,t “No known drug prevents 
infection with malaria,” and “No reliable method has yet been 
found to predict relapses or to demonstrate cure of malaria.” The 
chemicals (drugs) in current use to control or prevent acute epi- 
sodes of chills, fever, sweating are quinine and atabrin. Until a 
chemical is discovered which will kill the malarial parasites in the 
blood there is always the possibility or probability of recurring at- 
tacks of malaria, and counselors should become familiar with 
malaria as a physical (or mental) disability. 

Malaria, which was once the most feared of all tropical epi- 
demic diseases, is defined in Stedman’s Medical Dictionary, reth 
Revised Edition, as “A disease caused by the presence of a proto- 
zoan parasite of the red blood corpuseles—The disease is trans- 
mitted by the bite of a mosquito, of the genus Anopheles, which has 
previously sucked the blood of a person suffering from malaria.—A 
malarial attack or paroxysm consists of a chill, accompanied and 
followed by fever with its attendant general symptoms and termi- 
nates in a sweating stage.” It has been suggested to the writer by 
competent medical authority that the term “malaria victim” be 
dropped. The writer is, therefore, using in this article the term 
“malarial” for any person who has malaria or one who is recovering 
or has apparently recovered from malaria relapses. 


A number of questions will invariably arise when a counselor 
and a malarial cooperate in solving the latter’s problems relative 
to vocational guidance and training. The answers given in this ar- 
ticle represent the most accurate and informative data available to 
the author at this time. 

Question number (1): Are there any major occupational fields 
which a malarial should avoid? Major H. H. Gordon,‘ states “As 
far as we know, there are no occupations which a patient who has 
had malaria should avoid.” A break-through of clinical activity may 
Occur in the presence of excessive fatigue or exposure to high alti- 
tudes, therefore, these conditions should be avoided where ever 
Possible and exercise or general physical activity be reduced to a 
minimum during a relapse. 

Question number (2): Are there any sections of this country 

having special brands of climate) which are either favorable or 
Unfavorable for the habitat of persons who may be classed as 
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malarials? To quote Major Gordon * again, “There are, as far as we 
know, no sections of the country which they (malarials) need avoid. 
Sudden changes in climate, either from hot to cold or from cold 
to hot, may bring on malarial attacks. These attacks can be brought 
under control so promptly with anti-malarial drugs that no indi- 
vidual need choose his occupation or habitat solely on the basis of 
possible effects on his malaria.” 

Question number (3): Is there such a thing as complete cure 
from malaria? “No known drug” states the Manual of Tropical 
Medicine,’ “is certainly lethal for sporozoites and consequently 
there is no true causal prophylaxis for malaria. Suppressive treat- 
ment, as the term implies, does not prevent infection. When prop- 
erly utilized, however, it does suppress clinical activity and atabrin 
may eradicate falciparum (a type of malaria) infection as well as 
hold it at subclinical levels.” Quinine and atabrin have been the 
drugs used in the suppression and treatment of malaria. An an- 
nouncement was made in Washington, D. C. on January 3, 1945 
by the Board for the Coordination of Malarial Studies that a new 
synthetic drug, SN7618, has been developed which relieves acute 
attacks of malaria three times more quickly than either quinine or 
atabrin, doesn’t stain the skin as does atabrin, doesn’t cause buzzing 
in the ears as does quinine, can be taken in weekly rather than daily 
doses and doesn’t make the malarial sick in the stomach. The prom- 
ise for a complete cure with new drugs being developed is good. 
A rule of thumb is that if a malarial goes six months without treat- 
ment and without an attack, the chances are about ten to one that 
he is cured and if he can go for an entire year without a relapse, 
he can consider himself cured. A malarial’s chances of having no 
attacks beyond two years after returning to the United States are 
99 out of 100, assuming that the person guards his health and ab- 
stains from excessive indulgent in alcoholic beverages, 

Question number (4): Is malaria a chronically active infection 
such as tuberculosis or is it a more or less harmless infection which 
has periods of recurrent activity? The problem of explaining the 
significance of their disease to the malarials is an important and 
interesting one. It must be explained to these persons that malaria 
is not an active infection, such as tuberculosis, but is a com ara- 
tively harmless infection which has varying periods of femme 
activity, with no known draining of the persons strength (mental or 
physical) between relapses. A veteran, who is also a malarial may 
upon an attack of dizziness, headache, nervousness or mild cata 
infection, reach the unwarranted conclusion that ae bout 
with malaria is imminent. These disorders might be attributed to 
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overseas experiences other than the one with malaria. It is there- 
fore important, as Major Gordon* has said, that these veterans 
“recognize the true cause of their symptoms and not use malaria as 
a tangible crutch for avoiding military or civilian responsibilities.” 
This problem of assuring these veterans of the comparatively minor 
rôle being played by their malarial sensitivity, is one that rests with 
vocational counselors as well as with members of the medical pro- 
fession. “This,” continued Major Gordon, “requires assurance and 
reassurance and broad surveys of all their personal problems in 
order to fit malaria into its proper place as one of the causes but not 
the chief cause of their difficulties.” 

In conclusion it appears desirable that vocational counselors 
assure malarials that their physical handicap in no way limits their 
occupational opportunities nor should it prevent a shift to another 
occupation if opportunities fail to develop in the occupation ini- 


tially trained for. 
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MATHEMATICS, APTITUDE FOR. Although there is no uni- 
Versally accepted definition for mathematical aptitude, we may 
Paraphrase a definition for the sake of discussion here that mathe- 
matical aptitude consists of those patterns of traits or qualities 
which are predictive of an individual’s future potentialities in 
Mathematics, based on his present achievements or proficiencies.* 
Aptitude for mathematics, according to Hammond and Stod- 
dard,? is dependent upon the ability of the individual to visualize 
geometric figures and to see the relationships involved between 
geometric figures, upon his logic, and upon his ability to symbolize 
and to comprehend abstractions. Tests which purport to measure 
Mathematical aptitude are generally constructed to include a meas- 
urement of these factors as a prediction of the individual’s chances 
of success in undertaking the study of mathematics. That these 
factors do have a definite place in mathematics is readily apparent 
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from a quick appraisal of those sciences in which mathematics 1S 
basic, such as electrical and mechanical | engincering, chemistry, 
biology, physics, metallurgy, communications, astronomy, etc. a 
Ruch and Segel classify mathematics as a “semicontinuous 
group of subjects, meaning that the arithmetic of the elementary 
schools is followed by =... geometry and trigonometry in 
which there is a continuity of certain basic skills but a discon- 
tinuity of subject names.* Their contention is that the best pre- 
diction of future achievement is the level of achievement attained 
at the time of prediction, postulating the generalization that arith- 
metical scores predict achievement in algebra or geometry as well 
as, or possibly better than, the special mathematical aptitude tests 
which are available at present. Seemingly, it may be assumed from 
this statement that we have not yet learned to measure the skills 
of mathematics as well as we have the results of the use of those 


skills. It is interesting to note here an apparent conflict in the find- 
ings of guidance experts. Ross states that 3 


“... for a few high school subjects, aptitude tests seem to be 


the best single basis for predicting achievement. These subjects 
usually represent fields t 


that of the elementa: 
music, industrial art 


of possible 


predictors of algebraic success, 
ic, 


intelligence and reading success ranked 
ve of aptitude in algebra. Of these, past 


mpared the value of Otis intelligence 
1.Q.’s, Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test and 


the Lee Test of Alge- 
braic Ability, getting correlations of 0.61, 0.60, and 0.62, respec- 
tively, with the algebraic succ pils after one semester’s 
he Lee Test of Alge- 
braic Ability, Kuhlmann-Anderson 1.Q.’s, 
mathematical ability, 
on the Hughes Rating 


the prognosis tests predict success in algebr: 
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do intelligence tests and considerably better than the other pro- 
jected indicators. 

The relative values of three algebra aptitude tests in predicting 
grades in algebra were compared by Greene and Jorgenson with the 
following results: Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test, 0.66; Orleans Alge- 
bra Prognosis Test, 0.63; Lee Test of Algebraic Ability, 0.59. Sea- 
goe found that according to her study it seemed that the Orleans 
Prognosis Test is somewhat superior to tests of general intelligence 
for the prediction of achievement in algebra, but the Stanford 
Arithmetic Test is superior to both the Orleans Algebra and general 
intelligence tests. 

Ruch and Segel, who abstracted the above six studies, suggest 
that, on the basis of them,‘ 


“, |. special aptitude tests in algebra are more highly predictive 
of success in that subject than are general intelligence tests. It 
appears further that arithmetic tests predict as well as or even 
better than special aptitude measures. The reason for this be- 
comes clear when we examine the content of the Orleans, Lee, 
and Iowa aptitude tests. Each contains a considerable amount 
of arithmetic computation, arithmetic reasoning, or exercises in 
simple algebraic symbols to be manipulated in terms of the pu- 
pil’s background in arithmetical processes. All three are funda- 
mentally arithmetic computation and reasoning tests, and hence, 
not greatly different from the straight arithmetic test used by 
McCoy. It might be pointed out that the prediction possible 
through the intelligence tests is partly explained by the fact that 
intelligence tests usually have one or two subtests that are purely 
arithmetical. i 

“To repeat, these findings establish a principle of much 
wider application than the prediction of algebraic success alone. 
They offer proof of the generalization previously made that, in 
general, the best prediction of future success is the level of 
achievement attained up to the present time in the same sub- 
ject or in closely related underlying subjects.” 


Traxler agrees with Ruch and Segel that research has not yet 
shown that tests designed to measure specific subject aptitude have 
Significantly greater relationship to success in those areas than do 
the results of tests of general academic aptitude (intelligence) .5 He 
warns that since tests of general academic aptitude, specific aptitude, 
and achievement have many elements in common, one might easily 
be confused by a tendency to apply different names to what in 
reality is the same thing. 
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A general survey of the field of mathematics aptitude indicates 
that there is yet much work to be done in constructing better meas- 
ures of the skills involved in mathematical processes if mathematical 
aptitude tests are to be improved. Even when more accurate meas- 
urements can be made ayailable there will sti 
of the part personality traits, attitudes, habi 
play in achievement results b 
individual’s desire to make u 


ll remain the question 
ts and other interests 
ecause these might easily negate the 
se of those skills which he possesses. 
However, lest it be forgotten in the melee of controversy, any instru- 
ment which enables prediction with more than chance success has 


a value, and where there is value there will always be an attempt 
to improve upon it. 


Mathematical Aptitude Tests 


1. Iowa Algebra A 
Piper, Iowa Ci 


J» J. Murray Lee, Bloomington, 
ishing Company, 1930. $1.00 per 
specimen set 20¢. 

is Test, Joseph B. and Jacob S. 


per 25; specimen set 1 5¢ 


5. Lee Test of Geometric Aptitude, Doris M. and J. Murray 
Lee, Los Angeles; California 


Test Bureau, 1931. 75¢ per 25; 
specimen set 15¢. 


6. Orleans Geometry Prognosis Test, Joseph B. and Jacob S. 
Orleans, Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 1929. 
$2.00 per 25 tests; specimen set 25¢, 
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MATHEMATICS TESTS. 


Foust-Schorling Test of Functional Thinking in Mathematics. 
This test was prepared by Judson W. Foust and Raleigh Schorling. 
It is a new-type mathematics test of 80 items for high school and 
college. It is designed to measure ability to think in terms of con- 
cepts and symbols of mathematics independent of computational 
ability. The test includes exercises on (1) recognizing the value on 
which certain quantities depend, (2) interpreting statements on 
the relationship between quantities, and (3) stating relationships 
between quantities in algebraic symbols. End-of-first-semester per- 
centile norms which are based on 5,969 cases are available for grades 
9 through 12 for total score on the test. There are two equivalent 
forms, A and B. The testing time is forty-five minutes. Kuder- 
Richardson reliability coefficients for each grade range from .80 
to .88. < 

This test is published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, New York. 
B.C. W. 


Schorling-Clark-Potter Hundred Problem Arithmetic Test. This 
test, prepared by Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark and Mary A. 
Potter, is a revision and improvement of the Schorling-Clark-Potter 
Arithmetic Test. It is designed to survey computational abilities in 
the basic skills of arithmetic in grades 7 to 12 inclusive; it may also 
be used satisfactorily in grades 5 and 6 and for high school grad- 
uates whether in college, in industry, or some other occupation 
where computational facility is a requisite. Fifth- and sixth-grade 
students will not have studied all the processes in the test, but the 
difficulty level is such that it will yield satisfactory scores in these 
grades. There are two equivalent forms, V and W. End-of-first- 
Semester percentile norms based on 5,955 cases are available for 
Brades 8 through 12 for total score on the test. The testing time is 
40 minutes. Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients for each grade 


Tange from .94 to .95- 
This test is published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, New York. 
B.C. W. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING TEST. 
Purpose—V alidit y—Reliabilit y 


The Mechanical Drawing Test, devised by Charles oe 
and edited by C. L. Jackson and H. E. Schrammel, was constructe 
for use as an achievement test in high schook mech 
classes which have had a one 
covers: lines, angles, plane an 
tion and reproduction, instru 
entation and illustration 
vocabulary. One form of 
60 minutes. 

The test items were s 
leading textbooks and co 
carefully checked b 
tion specialists, 

In a study of Papers written b 


enrolled in mechanical drawing, 
efficient of .g2 + o2 


anical drawing 
-year course in the subject. The test 
d solid figures, dimensioning, duplica- 
ments and materials, methods of pres- 
» types of drawing, identification, and 
the test is available. The working time 1s 


elected from the basic content of several 
urses of study in the field. All items were 
y teachers and supervisors and by, test construc- 


y a college class of students 
this test yielded a reliability co- 


Administering —Scoring—Interpreting 


_ The test is practically self-administering. Scoring is accomplished 
with ease with a printed objective key. Percentile norms are pro- 
vided for interpreting the results, 


Use of Test Results 


It is suggested that the test results 
number of ways: (1) for determining pupil achievement; (2) for 
checking the efficiency of instruction; (3) for assigning school 
marks; (4) for analyzing pupil and class weaknesses; and (5) for 
motivating pupil effort, 

Publisher 


The Publisher of this test is the Bur 
ments, Teachers College, Emporia, K 


may be profitably used in a 


eau of Educational Measure- 
ansas. 


Reference: 


1. 1940 Mental Measurements Yearbook, p. 330. 


H. E. S. 


MECHANICAL AND MANUAL ABILITY 
TION OF. With large numbers of workers, 
experience in the field, continually being cal 


TESTS, EVALUA- 
with no previous work 
led into industries re- 
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quiring mechanical aptitudes, tests of their potential abilities for 
mechanical work are essential. 

Psychologists and educators have long been interested in tests 
of mechanical aptitudes, and many such tests were devised and 
standardized following the First World War. However, with the 
intensified emergency training programs set up throughout the 
country in World War II, interest in the use of these tests spread 
rapidly. The use of such scientific aids tended to lessen a deplorable 
waste of training and working time of indispensable manpower and 
womanpower. Some mechanical aptitude tests proved invaluable 
aids in the selection, rejection, and classification of prospective 
trainees for skilled work in war industries and in guiding returning 
veterans and civilians generally during the difficult postwar recon- 
struction period. Their extensive use resulted in a wide variety of 
tests designed to measure mechanical aptitudes. 

Motor tests were first used extensively by psychologists interested 
in the study of individual differences, and in the relation of physical 
and motor traits to estimates of mental ability. Yet few tests for 
measuring mechanical aptitudes were devised previous to World 
War I. The pioneer in this field was J. L. Stenquist, who began work 
on his tests as early as 1915. He based his work on Thorndike’s 
convenient division of general intelligence into abstract, mechanical 
and social intelligence. Realizing that vocational success is influenced 
directly or indirectly by the products of mechanical skill and genius, 
Stenquist attempted to devise scientific tools for discovering and 
measuring ability in this field. His Assembling Test was first used in 
1915 and his Mechanical Aptitude Test, devised for use with groups, 
was published in 1921. These tests are the oldest and perhaps the 
best known tests in this general field. Many of the tests in use today 
are revisions or adaptations of the Stenquist tests. 

Mechanical aptitude tests are designed to analyze the individual 
in order to obtain a profile of his aptitudes and limitations, and to 
aid in the prediction of his capacity for training in a specific field 
and his chances for success in the occupation after completing the 
course of training. Thus their main function is to help in estimating 
the probabilities that a person will be able to succeed in an occupa- 
tion he is considering which involves mechanical information, under- 


Standing, or skills. ; 
The elements comprising mechanical ability have not been iso- 


lated. Some research in the field indicates that highly specific ele- 


ments are involved whereas other workers have found two primary 
factors—one for mechanical ability, the other for manual dexterity. 
The authors of some tests have made a provisional analysis of the 
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mental processes which they believed to be essential for success m 
mechanical occupations. Others have attempted to measure the oat 
ities required as the units to be measured. From a practical stan : 
point the major components of mechanical ability may be groupes 
into three arbitrary categories which appear to be fairly distinct an 
which are usually required for success in mechanical work. Of these 
Capacity for understanding mechanical relationships, spatial per- 
ception, and imagination is perhaps the most important component. 
It is essential for engineers. A second component required in many 
skilled jobs requiring manual dexterity is precise muscular coe 
ordination. Many unskilled jobs call for the third component which 
consists of such motor abilities as endurance, speed, and strength. 
Tests designed to measure aptitudes for ‘ 


killed and technical types of work, may 
ified into two main groups: 1. Manual 


mmaries of these tests may 


widely used tests typical of 
each gro 


speed, Coordination, versatility and dexterity of movement and 
endurance, 

The Minnesota Rat 
situations: in the placi 
position on the table to the appropriate place in the board, while 
in the turning test the block: i 
hand, turned over with the other hand, and returned to the hole, 
This test has proved highl: i irly valid for routine 
manipulative operations, requiri 


In the O’Connor F inger Dexterity Test the applicant is asked to 
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fill 100 holes in a metal plate—three pins to a hole—as quickly as 
possible. A reliability of .g8 by the split-half method has been ob- 
tained for the test and a statistically reliable difference between 
the average scores of superior and mediocre workers in a watch 
factory has been found. It has been validated in several industrial 
situations. The test has proved of definite value in selecting electrical 
fixture and radio assemblers. The O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test 
differs from the test of finger dexterity in that tweezers rather than 
the fingers are used to place the pegs in the holes. Contrary to 
logical considerations, the tweezers test has not been found as 
satisfactory for selecting workers for a watch factory as has the 
finger dexterity test. This would seem to indicate that practical ex- 
perimentation is essential for determining the success of a test for a 
given type of work, since human demands vary in quite similar jobs. 
The O'Connor tests are also of the worksample type. 

The Purdue Dexterity Test measures two basic components of 
manual ability: fine finger dexterity similar to the O’Connor tests, 
and manual dexterity. Both measurements are obtained with the 
same board in a few minutes testing time for each hand separately 
and for both hands. Ten test boards may be operated simultaneously 
by a trained examiner, making it possible for one person to test 
fifty applicants per hour. The Hayes Pegboard measures manual 
dexterity similar in type to the Purdue test and also measures an 
element of hand and arm coordination. Highly reliable coefficients 
have been found for various types of machine operations using the 
combined scores on the Hayes Pegboard and the O’Connor Finger 
Dexterity Test and output during the first eight weeks on the job 
as the criterion of success. i 

The Purdue Hand Precision Test consists of a piece of apparatus 
with a rotating clutch which uncovers a series of holes at the rate 
of about two per second. The applicant is asked to punch a stylus 
into each hole as it is uncovered without allowing the stylus to 
touch the side of the hole or be caught by the rotating shutter. It is 
Particularly designed to measure precision of hand movement. 

As mentioned earlier most manual ability tests involve the use 
of apparatus and must be administered individually. However, the 
first three parts of the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, 
tracing, tapping and dotting, deal primarily with manual dexterity. 
This is a test of the paper and pencil type which is adapted to group 
testing. 

Manual ability tests show low intercorrelations which indicates 
that it is unwise to predict general manual or motor performance 
from any one test. The motor tests used for vocational selection 
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should measure as nearly as possible the movements required — 
job. They are of use chiefly when there is a question as to a ome 
manual aptitude for learning an operation closely similar to the e 
involved in the particular test selected, or when success in a num = 
of tests is used as an indication of manual versatility. No single me 
pretends to measure the complete mechanical demands of any om 
job. In most instances long range prediction for motor tasks has no 
proved satisfactory. The tests should be administered at the time 
of applicant selection. Since the critical score indicative of success on 
any given test may vary widely for similar types of work in different 
industries, the standards of the job in question should be checked 
constantly in using tests for applicant selection. Manual ability 


tests are of most value in selecting workers for the semi-skilled 
manual occupations involyin 


ful and who will Progress more rapidly than workers placed without 
the use of tests, 


2. Mechanical Ability Tests. There are two different types of 
mechanical ability tests: (a) performance tests involving the use of 
apparatus, most of which must be administered individually, and 
(b) paper and pencil type tests, which are practical with large 
groups. The available performance type tests comprise the assembly 
tests, spatial form boards, 
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set of four standard form boards in each of which are spaces for 
the placing of appropriately fitting pieces. This test measures speed 
and accuracy in the discrimination of size and shape. It was designed 
to measure ability to work rapidly and accurately in performing 
tasks requiring some attention to spatial details. Experience and 
training in mechanical occupations have little influence on the re- 
sults. The complete battery of Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests 
is the result of one of the most elaborate investigations of tests of 
mechanical aptitudes as yet devised. Its use either in whole or in 
part will yield a measure of varied aspects of a subject's mechanical 
ability. These tests are at present among the most dependable per- 
formance tests for use in measuring mechanical aptitudes. 

The O’Connor Wiggly-Block Test consists of nine similar pieces 
of wood cut with some wavy edges to be fitted together to form a 
solid block. It should be used in conjunction with other tests of 
mechanical comprehension to yield most satisfactory results. It is not 
recommended for general or exclusive use. 

The Kent-Shakow Industrial Form Board has been found useful 
for measuring spatial perception and manual versatility. It is a form 
board which can be fitted by eight series of insets which are 
graduated within a suitable range of difficulty. It appears to have 
some value in the selection of industrial workers for tasks requiring 
ability to deal with complicated mechanical situations. 

Miniature or jobsample, like the worksample type tests, reproduce 
all, or an essential sampling of the actual operations that the job 
itself requires. Hazards which might be involved in operating the 
actual machine are eliminated in constructing the apparatus. The 
test involves operating the miniature machine under conditions 
similar to the operation of the real machine. The rating of an appli- 
cant on such a test can easily be determined by comparing his score 
with the norms obtained from the performance of experienced and 
inexperienced workers. A miniature job situation enables a personnel 
Manager to secure a sample of the quality and speed of work that 
an applicant is able to perform with no danger to the applicant in 
the sample job performance. 

(b) Paper and Pencil Tests of Mechanical Ability. For purposes 
of preliminary appraisal, particularly of large groups of applicants, 
Paper and pencil tests find a place on a testing program. Such tests 
have been designed to measure a wide range and many levels of 
mechanical promise, e.g., ability to think correctly about spatial 
relations as well as to perceive them, mechanical comprehension and 
Mechanical information. In some of the tests the contents are all 


Similar, the strength of only one capacity is measured. 
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The estimation of strength in one capacity only is the primary 
concern of The Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Form 
AA. It measures the ability of an individual to understand the 


operation of various physical principles from an examination of 
sixty drawings or schemati 


found between scores on 
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tude for nursing. The subtests are useful in predicting efficiency in 
some types of mechanical work. It appears to be most useful as a 
first rough index of mechanical ability. 

The O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, Junior Grade, is 
chiefly of the information type. It is easily administered and is in- 
teresting to the subjects. Correlations between test scores and ratings 
as machinist apprentices, in school vocational classes and in voca- 
tional training courses range from .64 to .84. 

The Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination consists of a 
battery of subtests, three of which are measures of general ability, 
while five are tests of special ability. Since the test surveys a number 
of different types of performance it should be interpreted with refer- 
ence to the scores on the subtests as well as the total score. Success 
on the test is based upon familiarity with actual tools and machines 
to a much greater extent than is required for the Bennett Test of 
Mechanical Comprehension. 

The seven subtests in the N.I.I.P. Form Relations Group Test 
include patterns represented in bi- and tri-dimensional space. Signifi- 
cant correlations have been found between this test and instructors’ 
ratings of proficiency in the trades of carpenter, electrician, fitter 
and smith. 

A careful analysis of most of the widely used tests of the paper 
and pencil type reveals that the content is primarily mechanical in- 
formation. The chief value of information tests for use in guidance 
and selection of applicants is based on the assumption that a person 
with a mechanical bent will in the course of his development acquire 
more information about tools and mechanical processes than persons 
not mechanically-minded. Since the correlation between mechanical 
information and mechanical aptitude is far from perfect, this may 
Not be true. As in other lines an individual may be superior in his 
information concerning tools and the principles governing their use 
and very inferior in applying this information. Group tests of 
mechanical ability then are useful primarily in making a preliminary 
Survey of the mechanical aptitudes of groups of subjects. They are 
relatively inexpensive and ordinarily easily administered and scored. 

hey serve as a rough screening device for differentiating the most 
Promising applicants from the most unlikely ones. They are quite 
reliable and preferably should be part of a battery of tests. Low to 
Medium correlations have been found between scores on mechanical 
Information tests and shop grades, some measures of vocational 
Success, and assembly type tests of mechanical ability. ya 

In general, we may safely conclude that mechanical ability 
tests are useful for determining the more complex mechanical 
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aptitudes necessary for many skilled trades, whereas tests of manual 
ability are of value in estimating aptness in learning to make the 
rapid, dexterous movements of fingers and hands demanded in many 
semi-skilled manual jobs. One possible shortcoming of practically 
all mechanical ability tests as measures of the kind of intelligence 


needed in learning a mechanical trade results from the fact that the 
score is due in part to the 


his mechanical insight. 
Employment and 


subject’s manual dexterity as well as to 
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appreciable help in selection. However, to study and treat each one 
of several hundred applicants and employees as an individual re- 
quires a large, adequately-trained personnel staff since individual 
mechanical ability tests are always sensitive to the conditions under 
which they are given. Testing conditions, schedules, and purposes 
must be carefully standardized if reliable and valid results are to be 
secured. 

The choice of appropriate tests depends upon a careful pre- 
liminary study of the jobs for which applicants are to be selected. 
This may involve observation of operators at work on the various 
machines, discussion with supervisors and/or talks with the operators 
themselves. After selecting a test the next logical step is determining 
its effectiveness. The validity of a test may be checked by administer- 
ing it to employees of known ability. Tests which do not yield sub- 
Stantially higher scores for the better workers than for less efficient 
operators should, as a rule, be dropped. New applicants may score 


lower than workers already employed who possess varying degrees 
of experience since the effects of training are marked on certain 


tests. Failure in a testing program can usually be traced to in- 
experienced people who lack the proper background and training for 
determining what tests to use, how to administer and score them, 
and how to interpret and use the results accurately. 

Data are inadequate to prove that the innate aptitude of women 
for all types of mechanical work is clearly inferior to men, but it 
Would seem that the greater social pressure on boys to make use of 
mechanical devices does not adequately explain their superiority on 
several tests and in many types of work involving mechanical ability. 

t appears that women can be advantageously employed primarily in 
tasks involving light, quick dexterous movement of the hands; or 
light, sedentary, routine activity, i.e. for simple inspection work or 
as operators of simple machines. 

While studies have shown that some tests may reliably measure 
an important aspect or aspects of mechanical work, the low inter- 
Correlations between most tests seem to indicate that many tests have 
few elements in common. Thus it would be unwise for persons in- 
terested in the selection of applicants for mechanical work to choose 
a test at random or on the basis of its reliability alone and expect 
to obtain results closely similar to those that might be obtained 
‘rom another test in the same general field. Until more information 
is available concerning the validity of tests as indicated by cor- 
Telations between test scores and criteria of success on the job, 
Vocational counselors may do well to try out a battery of two or more 
tests and check the value of each as experience accumulates. 
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Such tests have the disadvantage of requiring equipment and in- 
dividual administration. 

The Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests, published in 1921, 
consist of paper booklets involving the matching of illustrations of 
tools or mechanical objects and the answering of questions regard- 
ing machines. A more recent test utilizing this general type of ap- 
proach is the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, published in 
1939. The Stenquist and O’Rourke tests directly measure mechanical 
information but are presumed to reflect mechanical aptitude on 
the assumption that the person who has acquired the larger fund of 
mechanical knowledge is also the person with the greater degree 
of mechanical aptitude. 

One of the earliest spatial relations tests was described by H. G. 
and subsequently revised by the Minnesota group in 
1930. It is called the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test and consists 
of four form boards containing 58 irregular cut-outs each, The time 
required and the errors made in filling these apertures determine 
the score. A related test is the Minnesota Paper Form Board, a paper 
and pencil test requiring the subject to fit together the components 
of a geometric shape. At present the multiple choice Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board by Rensis Likert and W. H. Quasha 
is more frequently used. . 

A direct approach to the understanding of mechanical principles 
was made in 1928 by J- W. Cox of England. Models, diagrams and 
questions are used to elicit explanations of the mode of operation of 
mechanical equipment. More recently a series of Mechanical Com- 
prehension Tests has been prepared by G. K. Bennett and his 
associates. The Mechanical Comprehension Tests, like Cox’s tests, 
measure understanding of mechanical principles, but do so by means 
of pictorially presented problems with multiple choice responses, 
thereby overcoming the subjective element of the Cox materials. 
The Mechanical Comprehension tests and others patterned after 
e been widely used in industrial, scholastic, and 
usually with satisfactory results. 

h on the nature of mechanical aptitude and its 
relationship to other abilities is needed. Only one factorial analysis 
in this area has come to the writer’s attention. Improvements in this 
field can be of considerable value particularly in a technical culture. 
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the intention of the authors to release more data on this material 
whenever it is permissible. 

The Publisher of the test is the Psycological Corporation, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18 New York. 
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of Space Relations Ability. The authors, H. W. 
have designed an instrument which meas- 
ures the ability of an individual to perceive spatial relationships 
among objects and their parts with speed and accuracy. Such ability 
is a factor of major importance in a variety of mechanical occupa- 
tions, such as assembly, inspection, drafting and blueprint reading, 
lofting, tool and die making, etc., and the mechanical professions, 
architecture, design engineering and mechanical engineering. 

The Survey comprises thirty-two items arranged in order of 
difficulty, Each item consists of a design to be duplicated by selec- 
tion of several parts from a group of ten. Each item resembles an 
actual blueprint with white lines on a blue background. Experience 

as shown this method of presentation to be beneficial to the test 
Situation since it tends to make the examinee feel that the test is 
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industrial technical population. In another study, of a post-high 
school group enrolling in a course in machine design and detail 
drafting under the engineering defense training program at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, a regression equation between the 
Crawford Spatial Relations Test, and final marks was .410, standard 
error of estimate, 1.11. When combined with scores on the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board, revised form AA, a regression equation of .565 
with a standard error of estimate of .g9 resulted. Tables are in- 
cluded in this study to facilitate the use of raw scores from tests in 
various combinations and the author gives the opinion that the tables 
may be applied to other industrial and school situations where pre- 
diction of mechanical drafting aptitude is desired. Relationship 
between the Minnesota Paper Form Board and the Crawford Spatial 
Relations Test is reported as .258. (N = 208). When scores on the 
language manipulation part of the Carnegie Mental Ability Test 
were held constant, only a small decrease, (to .393) from the original 
correlation of .410 between the Crawford Spatial Relations Test and 
final marks was noted, indicating the relative independence of the 
Spatial Relations Test and verbal intelligence. 

Another study ! of high school boys reports the following correla- 
tions: 

Teachers ratings in mathematics versus test form 1: (N = 48) 
“59 = .06. 

Teachers ratings degree of drafting insight test V. form 1: 

(N = 39) .9! -02- . f 

Otis I.Q. V. Crawford Spatial Relations, (N = 39) .04 .11. 

Reported reliability is 89 .o2 (N = 62 cases) between form 1 
and 2 administered three weeks later. SD (mean dist.) 4.6 sec. 

This test is published by The Psychological Corporation, 522 


5th Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Kelley Constructive Ability Test. This test was devised by Trum: 

L. Kelley to measure creative tendencies as expressed in R 
with manual manipulation and constructive activities. The material 
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Mellenbruch Mechanical Aptitude Test for Men and Women 
(Forms A and B). The Mellenbruch Mechanical Aptitude Test 
for Men and Women is standardized in two equivalent forms and 
is intended as a prognostic and screening device. It represents an 
attempt to measure mechanical trainability, hence is a test of 
mechanical “capacity” rather than mechanical “experience.” Being 
a test of aptitude or capacity, only those items are used which fall 
within the realm of common experience. Furthermore, being a 
mechanical aptitude test, the items selected involve “things,” sam- 
pling “object-mindedness” rather than concepts which would sample 
“idea-mindedness.” The test thus seeks to measure a degree of “at- 
homeness” in the sphere of objects and mechanical devices. 

The following fundamental assumption underlies the test: 
Persons who are mechanically inclined are actively interested in a 
wide variety of objects, machines, devices and gadgets, and they are 
so definitely interested in these “things” that they rather naturally 
give attention to their identity, uses, parts, and relationships. An 
adequate and proper sampling of one’s recognition of common 
objects and devices or their obvious parts, independent of cues re- 
Sulting from similarity in size or shape, should give us an index of 
one’s mechanical inclination and hence his or her mechanical 
trainability. 

The test was developed by actual experimental use. Altogether 
Some 425 pairs of items were made up in various combinations to 
form tests of 100 pairs of items each. These were then given to about 
a thousand men and women mechanical workers and trainees in 
Shops and in shop training schools. The results from these prelimin- 
ary testings served as a basis for a careful analysis of the items. Only 
those items were retained which bore a rather high relation to rank- 
ings of workers and trainces as indicated by success on the job or in 
the training programs. In addition, items were rejected or revised 
which unduly favored or penalized either the men or the women. 
In this way, items for the test were selected which by actual practice 
seemed best to give the desired results. 

The Mellenbruch Mechanical Aptitude Test is practically self- 
administering, requiring only the reading of simple directions, and 

as an overall time limit of thirty-five minutes. Through the use of 
two extra lettered items on each page, and also by avoiding cues in 
terms of size or shape, the possibility of guessing and chance success 
are reduced to a minimum. It is quickly and objectively scored, the 
Same key being used for both forms. i 
ti The reliability of the test is indicated by the following correla- 
Ons: 
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the operation, maintenance, repair, or design of various kinds of 
machinery. 

The Survey is composed of thirty-five problems presented in 
multiple choice situations and arranged in order of difficulty. Sam- 
plings of twenty-five different elements of mechanics which com- 
prise about three-fourths of the recognized elements are included. 
All of the items of the test are in accord with accepted principles of 
mechanics, 

The Survey is designed for use at high school and adult levels for 
the selection of those individuals from the general population who 
have aptitude sufficient to justify their enrollment as trainees or 
employees in various mechanical occupations. 

A brief, concise Manual of Directions supplies pertinent informa- 
tion and definite instructions with well-illustrated sample problems. 
The test is practically self-administering. The time limit for the test 
itself is thirty minutes. The Survey may be administered as the usual 
hand-scored test, or by the use of a special answer sheet which may 
be scored either by the I.B.M. test scoring machine or by the use of 
a set of special hand-scoring stencils. The scoring is completely ob- 
Jective and easily accomplished when the specific directions furnished 
in the Manual (and on the scoring stencils) are followed. 

The Survey was standardized on a sample of a cross-section of 
the general population which included subjects from various me- 
chanical trades, art trades, miscellaneous non-mechanical jobs, me- 
chanical and non-mechanical night trade courses, and aircraft lofts- 
men and engineers. The reliability coefficient of the Survey, which 
Was obtained with 250 male and female cases by the split-halves 
Method corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, is .88. 

_ Based on present cases, data obtained when the Survey was used 
in various mechanical occupations show a range of scores varying 
from the zoth to the ggth percentiles. Individuals from the general 
Population at or above the 85th percentile would be acceptable as 
trainees even with relation to others in advanced mechanical and 
engineering fields. A simple correlation secured between test results 
and efficiency ratings of postage meter repair workers was .4.7- 
_ Percentile norms are provided in the Manual of Directions for 
Mterpretation of the raw scores. A method is indicated in the 
anual whereby four types of examinees can be identified; viz., the 
ast and accurate, the fast and inaccurate, the slow and accurate, 


and the slow and inaccurate. 
The Survey is published by the California Test Bureau, 5916 


Hol] : . 
ywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, California. 
EAE W. W.C. 
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The Survey has validity comparable with that of other well- 
known tests in this field of mechanical ability. 

Percentile norms are provided in the Manual of Directions for 
interpretation of the raw scores. Instructions in the Manual indicate 
a method whereby four types of examinees can be identified; viz., 
the fast and accurate, the fast and inaccurate, the slow and accurate, 
and the slow and inaccurate. 

The Survey of Object Visualization is published by the Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Cali- 


fornia. 
W. W.C. 


Minnesota Assembly Test. This test is one of the outcomes of a 
four-year research project with the purpose of discovering and meas- 
uring mechanical ability which was organized in 1923 at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The test was developed as a revision of the 
Stenquist Mechanical Assembly Test by D. G. Paterson, R. M. 
Elliott, L. D. Anderson, H. A. Toops, and Edna Heidbreder. Prin- 
cipal procedures in revision were lengthening and modification of 
Scoring. It was designed to measure mechanical ability of junior high 
School boys. The original publication describing it appeared in 
1930 (3). - 

The test consists of three boxes containing parts of mechanical 
contrivances which are to be assembled. Examples of these articles 
are a bicycle bell, safety razor, monkey wrench, and push button 
door bell. Boxes A and B each contain 10 such articles, and box G 
Contains 16. Three of these 36 items were omitted from a later 
Tevision, A short form consisting of boxes 1 and 2 is also available. 

hese boxes are not the same as A and B. 

The test may be given individually or as a group test. Time 
limits for each article are established, but these are sufficiently long 
SO that the test may be considered one of power rather than speed. 
When full time is allowed or required, about one hour is needed for 
Its administration. Degree of success in assembling each article is 
Scored on a 10-point scale. Training and experience are required for 
Using the scoring scale, but full directions are given in the examiner's 
Manual. 

Norms are provided by the authors (3, pp. 345-349) for boys at 
age levels from 11 through 21 years. There are also norms for boys 
and girls from the seventh grade through high school, for men in an 
“ngineering college, and arts college men and women. There are 
atso norms for occupational groups. Only when mechanical training 
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discriminate geometrical forms in 2 dimensional space perception 
and to measure the ability to manipulate such figures mentally.? 

It was revised in 1934 by R. Likert and W. H. Quasha. It is a 
group paper and pencil test consisting of two forms, AA and BB, 
each with 64 items. The task is to find which one of 5 figures when 
placed together represents the forms. It is suitable for elementary 
school pupils up to adults. 

The directions for administration and for scoring present no 
difficulties since they have been simplified in this revision and are 
available in the Manual of Directions along with percentile norms. 
Practice problems have been added. The format is such that exam- 
inces cannot start before the signal is given and cheating is mini- 
mized. 

Scoring is simple and is accomplished by means of a key. The 
score is the number of correct responses minus 1/5 the number 
wrong. Omissions are not counted. The standard time limit is 20 
minutes although 14 and 25 minute norms are available. 

Norms have been established for both Form AA and BB, male 
and female and for various age groups 9 up to and including adults. 
The norms are established for Elementary public school pupils, high 
School graduates, liberal arts college students and Engineering stu- 
dents, Norms were established from sample applicants for a tech- 
nical drawing course. 

Reliability was achieved by the retest method. With the single 
Series of tests the coefficient of reliability is + .85 but with both 
Series the coefficient of reliability is ++ .92. It is therefore desirable 
to administer both series. 

Validity was established by correlation with such criterion of 
Mechanical ability as the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test + .84. 
The Minnesota Paper Form Board was the only test of all the 

innesota Mechanical Ability Battery of Tests to give a satisfactory 
Correlation with a criterion of mechanical ability. The raw correla- 
tion is + .52 but corrected for attenuation it is + .61 between the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test and the quality criterion of me- 
chanical ability. Further evidence of validity is noted in the fact that 
Students of engineering and allied fields scored higher than students 
of non-mechanical groups.* 
Otis found a multiple correlation of + .57 with the quality work 
. Of power sewing machine operators. 
Correlations are relatively high and positive between scores on 
© test and success in Mechanical Drawing + -49 and between 
Scores of the test and descriptive Geometry + -32- In a recent 
experiment mechanical ability was correlated with machine detail 
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Quickness of movement is a unique trait primarily, improvable 
only to a very limited extent. If speed were improvable, it would be 
a great boon to horse racing, and certainly industry could profit 
immensely by it if speed could be acquired by some over-the-counter 
method. Because the test is so simple and elementary, and because 
speed is a unique trait, it is possible for the individual to make his 
quickest performance after a practice trial. It is very little subject to 
practice effect. Errors of measurement are very small. The probable 
error for the hand speed test is 2.8 seconds in comparison with the 
Mean score of 233 seconds, and for the finger speed test the probable 
error is 2.7 seconds in comparison with the mean score of 192 sec- 
onds, which would make the error of measurement less than one- 
fourth of the standard deviation for adult workers. 

When a worker improves his production, it is not because he has 
miraculously acquired capacity for quicker motion. Time and motion 
Studies, improving technic and technique, eliminating of unnecessary 
Movements, etc. are responsible for the increase. 

In employment, both shop and office, rapid use of hands and 
fingers in operations and in handling of tools and materials and 
apparatus, is such an important factor, that a worker’s success is 
largely dependent upon the speed at which he can work. The fol- 
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Below 25 Extremely slow. Unusually lacking in speed 
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There are four Form Boards A, B, C, D, each constructed with 
58 pieces of different odd sized and shaped figures. The task is to 
fit each of the pieces into like depressions in the boards. 

This test is an individual test to be administered only as such. 
It is not a group test. It is suitable for testing adults and pupils of 
the elementary and secondary school levels. It was standardized on 
junior high school boys. 

The directions for administration and for scoring present no 
difficulties. They are found along with percentile norms and letter 
ratings in the manual of directions. The Form Boards are presented 
alphabetically. They were constructed in such a manner that Form 
Boards A and B are presented together and Form Boards C and D 
follow together. 

The scoring is quite simple. The number of seconds taken to fill 
each board is noted. The number of errors, that is, the number of 
times the subject tries to place a block in the wrong hole is noted too. 
Filling the board takes from 15 to 45 minutes. A rest of 30 seconds 
is recommended and only one trial is given with each board. The 
score of the total number of seconds required to complete all four 
form boards is combined and compared as well as the error score to 
the norms. They are for Men and Women and include elementary 
and secondary school pupils. 

Reliability was achieved by lengthening the test about eight 
times and by retest on a sample of 217 boys of junior high school 
level and high school boys. The coefficient of Reliability is + .84.? 

There is a high Validity correlation with the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board -+ .72. This is most probably due to the similarity 
between these two tests in complex spatial relationships. By using 
Toops multiple ratio technique to form a battery of tests a correla- 
tion of -+ .6o with the criterion was established. This is a satisfactory 
index of validity. 

This test purports to measure keen perception of spatial relation- 
ships. A high score may be interpreted therefore as indicative of the 
necessary aptitude for success in such occupations as “sculptors, 
architects, designers, dressmakers, pattern makers, sheet metal work- 
ers, engineers, dentists, surgeons, layout men, sorters, auto me- 
chanics.” 

This test may be used as an aid to: 


I. ascertain an individual’s aptitude for the above mentioned 


occupations. ' M 
2. indicate probable success in a course of training or appren- 


ticeship for such an occupation. 


fre Ei s 
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The distributor of this test js the Educational Test Bur 
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differ by the same 10 per cent after two, three, four, or more trials. 
Both improve, but the ratio of performance remains the same. With 
equal time devoted to practice, the grade A person (one scoring in 
the upper quartile) outstrips the grade D, for the grade A person 
performs each repetition in less time and therefore in any given 
period more frequently than the grade D. Given equal practice, as 
measured by the number of repetitions of a task, ratio of perform- 
ance remains unchanged. Final excellence in performing a manipu- 
lative task demands a combination of aptitude and acquired skill. 

The aptitude for finger dexterity ceases to increase beyond about 
the age of twenty-two; when the fiftieth percentile norms for men 
or women at cach age beyond the age of twenty-two are compared 
there is no change. Women score significantly higher than men, 
Twenty per cent of women, those beyond the eightieth percentile, 
score as high as the top 5 per cent of men; those scoring above the 
ninety-fifth percentile. Forty-two per cent of women score as high 
as the top 25 per cent of men: nearly 70 per cent of women score as 
high as the top 50 per cent of men. 

The finger-dexterity board consists of a metal board with one 
hundred holes in ten rows of ten holes each at one end and a shallow 
tray at the other. In this tray are piled inch-long metal pins. Origin- 
ally examinees were asked to take the pins from the tray one at a 
time and place each pin in one of the drilled holes. But when the 
data had been accumulated and studied, it was found that this 
method was not sufficiently discriminative. After experimentation, it 
was found that more accurate results were obtained by placing three 
Pins at a time in each of the drilled holes. At present, the examinee 
is asked to take the pins from the tray three at a time, and to place 
three pins in each one of the holes as rapidly as possible. The relia- 


bility of the form of the test currently in use is 0.78. 
For further discussion see: 
i “Too. Many-Aptitude Woman” by Johnson O’Connor 
Published 1941. 
P: P.A. 


O’Connor Structural Visualization Test. Structural Visualization 
is the term employed by The Human Engineering Laboratory for 
the aptitude for three-dimensional visualization found usually to be 
a trait with which persons are born who find success and happiness 
in fields of engineering, the exact sciences, architecture, medical 
Professions, many structural fields. a. 
The equipment for measuring structural visualization consists of 
a block of wood which has been cut into three dimensional wiggly 


D _——— 
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O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test. Tweezer dexterity statistically 
resembles an inherent trait. It characterizes surgeons, dentists, minia- 
ture-instrument assemblers, watchmakers, and glass blowers; anyone 
performing delicate operations with fine tools. 

Fifteen years ago it was erroneously believed that finger-dexterity 
scores predicted success in any manipulative job. In administering 
the finger-dexterity worksample to a group of women doing minia- 
ture-instrument assembly it was proven that success at the job did 
not correlate with success in performing that worksample. The 
Laboratory then developed a test for tweezer dexterity which proved 
to be a statistically independent trait. 

Many experiments have subsequently been made which prove 
the independence of the two aptitudes. In one experiment a score of 
factory girls tried the tweezer-dexterity test once. Half of the group, 
selected at random, then took the finger-dexterity test daily for ten 
trials, gaining thereby a significant and measurable skill in the per- 
formance. All twenty girls, the ten with finger-dexterity practice and 
the ten without, then repeated the tweezer-dexterity test with the 
result that the obvious improvement in the finger-dexterity perform- 
ance failed to affect the subsequent tweezer-dexterity time. Although 
many factory foremen still insist that novices toil months at finger- 
dexterity operations before advancing, as they say, to the more intri- 
cate tweezer tasks, laboratory experiments show such preparation 
unavailing. 

The Laboratory’s original tweezer-dexterity test consisted of a 
metal board with a tray in one end for metal pins and one hundred 
rows of holes, ten holes to a row, in the other end. The examinee 
used tweezers to pick up the pins at random from the tray and place 
them in the holes. This test proved to be unreliable, as picking up 
pins haphazardly introduced a luck element. The present form 
presents the pins uniformly to each examinee. 

The board now consists of one hundred holes on either side of 
the metal board. The holes are of such depth that the tip of each 
pin is exactly flush with the level of the board; countersinkings allow 
the top portion of each pin to be gripped by the tweezers. The pins 
are transferred successively from a hole on the left side of the board 
to the corresponding hole on the right side. The holes are spaced 
evenly in rows of ten so that the job of moving one pin should be 
Practically identical with the job of moving any other pin on the 
board. If the worksample were of perfect reliability we should expect 
each examinee to move each pin across the board at exactly the 
Same speed, so that any deviation from an examinee’s own standard 
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Scoring is simple. One point is given for each correct answer. 
The final score is the number right in Part 1 plus four times the 
number right in Part 2. The maximum possible score is 342. The 
average score is 190. 

Directions for administering the test are found on the test blank 
itself while the scoring sheet and percentile norms as well as letter 
ratings are available together in the one sheet. This test possesses 
both reliability and validity. A correlation of -+ .64 with ratings as 
machinist apprentice have been reported as well as -+ 84. with 
ratings in vocational training courses. Validity has thus been estab- 
lished. 

The guidance counselor would do well to note the following 
factors. Basically this test may be called an achievement test, rather 
than an aptitude test, since it is a measure of the individual’s knowl- 
edge and familiarity with tools and their use in work of a mechanical 
nature. The individual interested in tools and shopwork generally 
avails himself of the opportunities to better familiarize himself with 


the same. Therefore because of this experience the individual can 


obtain a more favorable score on this test. The guidance counselor 


is justified in using this test as an aptitude test rather than an 


achievement test to determine or select applicants for vocational 


training as well as for apprentice training.* 
Scores made by junior high school students on the average are 


higher than scores made by men on T V A. Candidates for engineer- 
ing training, in the vast majority, made standard scores of 6.0 or 
higher which is equivalent to a B+ rating. T V A mature workers 


f 4.3 or a D+ rating. An individual who 


averaged standard scores 0 
claims interest in and aptitude for work which is of an essentially 


mechanical nature and who shows a standard score below 5.0 equiva- 
lent to a C+ rating might well be questioned as to his possible suc- 
cess in a mechanical vocation. However test scores should be consid- 
ered in conjunction with a well rounded out search of the examinee’s 
educational as well as vocational experiences and opportunities.* 
The question may arise as regards the matter of entrance stand- 
ards not only among vocational and technical schools but among 
employers. These standards may vary in different schools as well as 
among different employers or different occupations. The counselor 
should take cognizance of these facts. 
The O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test plus the Revised Min- 
Nesota Paper Form Board and The Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test make an excellent battery of tests with a high predictive value 


for measuring perception of spatial relationships. 
Distributors are the Psychological Institute, 3506 Patterson 


A 
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Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., and the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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to turn the bolt into the nut in the assembly task, will usually have 
higher relative scores on the disassembly where this precision is not 
required. Individuals who are easily distracted, or who dislike this 
kind of work, will give evidence of this by allowing their attention 
to wander. 

The Worksample, as its name implies, was developed as a stand- 
ard job, or a standard task. Data collected over the past few years 
indicate clearly its value in differentiating the good workers on 
manipulative tasks, similar to the way tests of general mental ability 
differentiate the good student from the poor student. A comparison 
of the distributions of the Industrial Group and the General Popu- 
lation, a comparison of the means of the various age groups, a com- 
parison of the distributions of the sighted and partially sighted, etc., 
indicate the competitive manual ability of these groups on a standard 
task. Also, numerous small in-plant studies of successful workers on 
anual work have consistently yielded averages 
d score of 6 or better when compared with the 
general population, and rarely do we find a single worker in these 
groups with a transmuted score of less than 5. 

The directions for administration are accompanied by a motion 
analysis of the movements of the right and left hand and photo- 
graphs illustrating the steps are also included. 

The Worksample was standardized on 3979 unselected subjects: 
1793 males and 2186 females, 16 years O months—39 years 11 
months; 550 students, 15 years o months to 17 years 11 months in 
urban and suburban private and public schools of secondary level; 
400 male and female subjects, ages 16 years 11 months to 39 years 
11 months with histories of at least six months successful employment 
ks. Also several groups with varying 
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Relationship to Other Tests 


r n 
Worksample—Assembly and Disassembly . .. , 55 | 214 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Placing—Worksample Assembly ....... 46 477 
Turning—Worksample Assembly ...... 40 473 
Revised Army Beta 
Worksample Assembly sasso se cw... 41 98 
O’Connor Finger Dexterity 
Worksample Assembly |... 35 20I 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Form 
I (For women) 
orksample cg e sarta 31 379 
Worksample Disassembly ee E -17 378 
All of the above correlations are Positive in the sense that good 
Scores on one test indica 


t 
te good scores on the other test to the exten 
of the value of the “y given. 
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four cup-like depressions at one end to hold the small metal pins 
washers and collars which are to be manipulated by the subject. Te 
the first operation, the subject, using his right hand only, picks up the 
pins and places them in the holes in the right-hand row on the 
board, one at a time, as rapidly as possible; he is allowed 30 seconds. 
In the second operation, he performs a similar task with the left 
hand, again being allowed 30 seconds. In the third operation, he 
works both hands together, placing pairs of pins in the holes during 
the 30 seconds allowed. In the fourth operation, he works both 
hands continuously in a series of alternating operations, picking up 
and putting a pin in a hole with his right hand, placing a washer 
over it with his left hand, placing a collar over it with his right hand, 
asher over it with his left hand; the subject is 


and placing another w 
hich to complete as many pin-washer-collar- 


allowed one minute in w. 


washer assemblies as he can. 
The score for each of the above operations is the number of units 


completed in the time allowed. Five scores are obtained: (1) right- 
hand pin score, (2) left-hand pin score, (3) score for both right 
hand and left hand used simultaneously in placing pins, (4) sum 
of the three pin placing scores, and (5) score on pin-washer-collar- 


washer assembly. 


Reliability 
Reliability for one trial in placing pins with right hand, left 
hand, and both hands is reported as 62. For the pin placing opera- 
tions, reliability of scores based on two trials is estimated from this 
data as .77 and of scores based on three trials as 83. Reliability for 
one trial in the assembly task is reported as .72. Reliability of assem- 
bly scores based on two trials is estimated from this data as .84 and 
of scores based on three trials as .89. Emphasizing brevity of admin- 
istration as desirable, the author states that the single-trial method is 
usually satisfactory for industrial selection purposes despite its low 
reliability; he argues that, with an increase in the placement ratio 
followed in one-trial testing, practically the same results may be 
ght have been obtained by the use 


obtained with this measure as mi 
of a measure meeting the standard of reliability conventionally 


expected for a test of this type. It is reported that as many as 50 
applicants have been tested in an hour by one administrator, em- 


Ploying ten pegboards for group administration. 
Validity 
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Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests. The Stenquist Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests were constructed by J. L. Stenquist, Director of 
Research, Baltimore, Maryland. These tests have been found effec- 
tive in detecting general mechanical aptitude. They presuppose no 
mechanical experience. There are two tests: Test 1 and Test 2. Test 
1 contains pictures of mechanical objects with questions about rela- 
tionships; Test 2 consists partly of material similar to that of Test 1 
and also of questions applied to cuts of machines and machine parts. 
The questions are of a general nature and do not presuppose that 
the pupil has necessarily had actual first-hand experience with the 
particular machines shown. Both Tests 1 and 2 should be given 
whenever possible. While either test alone gives a fair sampling of 
ability, the average result of the two tests is always more reliable and 
should be used if possible. Test 2 is somewhat more difficult than 
Test 1 and is more the test of mechanical reasoning power, while 
Test 1 is more a test of mechanical information. There is one form 
of cach test. The time for Test 1 is 45 minutes and for Test 2, 50 


minutes. The Tests are designed for grades 6 to 12. 
A table is provided for each test which shows: raw scores, T-score 


equivalents and the percentile ranks for each grade corresponding 
to each score. Grade norms are not provided, since they are of 
doubtful significance. The reliability coefficients for the tests vary 


from .67 to .84. 
The publisher of these tests is World Book Company, Yonkers- 


on-Hudson, New York. 
B.C. W. 


Van der Lugt Manual Ability Test Series. A battery of tests de- 
signed to measure speed, coordination and motor learning. Separate 
norms are presented for Speed, Pressure Sensitivity, Accuracy, Motor 
Memory, Coordination. This battery can be used from age 6 through 
adult. The original standardization group consisted of 2,128 Dutch 
children. The test must be individually administered. 

. These tests are published by the Psychological Corporation, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Wrightstone-O'Toole Prognostic Test of Mechanical Abilities. The 
Tognostic Test of Mechanical Abiliti 


es, devised by J. Wayne 
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Wrightstone, Assistant Director, Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics, and Charles E. O’Toole, Assistant Director of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, New York City Schools, is a scientific 
instrument intended for use with students of the junior and senior 
high schools and for predictive and selective purposes in industry. 
The several abilities measured are those generally found in varying 
degrees in mechanical jobs and trades. The important aspects of all 
mechanical training and work included in the test are: Arithmetic 
computation, reading drawings and blueprints, identification and 
use of tools, spatial relationships, and checking measurements. 
Complete descriptions of the tests are included in a comprehen- 
sive Manual of Directions. The diagnostic profile provided on the 
front cover page of each test booklet indicates graphically the rela- 
tive extent to which a person possesses mechanical abilities which 
may be related to, or determine, an individual’s success in various 
types of mechanical occupations. Thus, definite, objective data, 


which may be utilized effectively in counseling and guidance, selec- 


tion and placement, or as a basis for ability groupings for various 


purposes, are readily available. 
The validity of the test has been established by an analysis of. 


ch mechanical occupations as automobile 
mechanics, aviation mechanics, trade metal work, and the like. Pre- 
scriptions of abilities, measured by the test, which are required in 
various mechanical trades are provided in the Manual of Directions. 
The subtest scores have been correlated with the total test scores and 
coefficients ranging from .52 to .77 have been found. The inter- 
correlations of the subtests indicate a positive and fair degree of 
Correlation among arithmetic computation, accuracy in measure- 
ment, and reading simple drawings. The validity of the entire test 
battery has been checked by correlation with instructors’ ratings 1n 
an aviation trades course and vary from .6o to .78. i 

This test is so devised that it may be administered, either to an 
individual or a group, by any person who will carefully follow the 
Manual of Directions- The Prognostic Test of Mechanical Abilities 
may be given as the usual hand-scored test, or by the use of a special 
answer sheet which may be scored by the I.B.M. test scoring machine. 
The time limits prescribed for each test should be strictly Laine 
One period of 45 minutes 1s required for the entire test. cg 
completely objective and easily done when directions given in the 


Manual are followed. . . 
Standards are based on a cross-section of population comprising 


approximately 15,000 individuals in twenty states, and from pro 
Srade to adult groups- Percentile norms for interpretation 0 


courses of study in su 
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scores are provided on the last page of the Manual of Directions for 
each grade and for adults. 
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training mainly in the training of others must have the qualities of a 
good teacher. They must be able to organize their knowledge and to 
present it to others; it is important that they be able to inspire others. 
Success in medical research demands aptitudes and interests in inven- 
tion, discovery, statistical analysis, writing and reporting; and often, 
as progress upward is made, administrative ability in directing re- 
search activities of others. Medical administration, including the 
administering of medical schools, hospitals, army medical units, and 
medical organizations, combines the general aptitudes for medicine 
with those for administration. There is private practice of medicine 
for the medically trained person who is energetic, who can stand 
irregular demands upon his time, and who is a good manager of his 
Own affairs, business and otherwise. On the other hand, there is 
institutional, organizational practice of medicine for the medically 
trained person whose own traits and preferences demand a more 
steady income, less irregularity of demands, less managing of his own 


business. 
We might include for 
tude, the abilities requisit 


discussion in this article on medical apti- 
e to success in the numerous medically 
related professions and sub-professional medical jobs, such as those 
in the fields of dentistry, nursing, medical technology, and medical 
attendance. However, we shall limit the discussion in this article to 
the question of aptitude for those types of work for which the Doctor 
of Medicine Degree is an educational prerequisite. 

One might aptly say that the abilities common to all the various 


Specialties and fields of work in medicine are those aptitudes requi- 
ion of a course of medical training and 


Site to successful completi : 
graduation from a medical school with an M. D. degree. If the 
aspirant to medical work does not possess these aptitudes he is barred 


from all fields of medical work no matter what other characteristics 
Or abilities essential to some particular specialty he may possess. A 
Considerable amount of study and progress has been made in the 
measurement of the abilities necessary to complete a medical school 
Course, and in the prediction of success in medical school. The prog- 
ress in such studies has probably been greater than in any other pro- 
fessional field. This progress has been spurred on by several factors. 
One is the necessity, 0n the part of those in charge of admissions to 
Medical schools, of selecting only a proportion for admission from a 
much larger number of applicants than there are facilities for train- 
ng. In the prewar- years the number of applicants for admission to 
Medical schools each yeat almost doubled the number accepted by 

e schools for training. Since many applicants applied to several 
medical schools, many schools had to select for admission from three 
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however, by the fact that it would also exclude 25 per cent of those 
making high medical school averages. 

It would seem from studies available that general scholastic ability 
as shown by premedical scholarship averages is a factor in medical 
aptitude. However, it is far from a perfect criterion of medical apti- 
tude or aptitude for medical school work in particular. In many 
instances the correlations are too low to admit of individual predic- 
tion with any high degree of accuracy. 

Ability in the Sciences. A minimum of four years of premedical 
science work is required of all students entering medical school (gen- 
eral chemistry, organic chemistry, physics, and zoology or biology). 
No other specified area of premedical college work is required in such 
large amount. Like so many other college curricular requirements, no 
one can find stated exactly or specifically the bases upon which the 
requirements developed, nor the justifications at the various stages 
of the history of their development. One can say that the heavy 
Science requirements are justified, because the content of the sciences 
forms the foundation on which the preclinical medical studies are 
based. And yet preclinical medical sciences, for the most part “start 
at the bottom.” Or one might justify the sciences as a measure of 
Scientific aptitude or aptitude for performance in scientific studies 
which constitute a very high percentage of the preclinical work in 
the medical schools. The latter supposition is a better justification 
for our including the matter in the discussion of this report. Moss’ 
study on the thousand medical students already referred to showed 
correlations of four-year medical school averages with the four re- 
quired premedical sciences to be: .38 with general chemistry, .37 
with zoology, .36 with organic chemistry, and .33 with physics. Other 
studies on fewer students have shown slightly higher correlations but 
Usually not above .45- In general, premedical science grades do not 
Predict medical school work better than grades in other standard 
College courses and premedical science average does not predict qual- 
ity of medical school work as well as does general overall premedical 
scholarship. This has been borne out by a number of studies and the 
statement corroborated by a number of persons working with the 
problem of selection of medical students.25® There is a growing 
tendency to emphasize broader cultural training in preparing med- 
ical students rather than to emphasize an extension of science train- 

ang beyond the minimum required. 

Intelligence. It is obvious that intelligence is an aspect of medical 
aptitude, that one cannot graduate from a medical school with intel- 
ligence below a certain minimum, and that one cannot carry on the 
Complex duties of medical work without intelligence above a requisite 
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logical testing devices for measurement of interests. Many of these 
yield measures of broad activity-interest groups. The activities of 
medical work fall within some of these groups, such as scientific 
activities, social service activities, etc. The Kuder Preference Record 
or the Thurstone Vocational Interest Schedule yield measures of 
interests in such broad groupings and may be of value in indicating 
suitability for medical training and medical work from the standpoint 
of one’s likes and dislikes. A somewhat different approach is avail- 
able in the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Its ratings indicate the 
extent to which one’s likes and dislikes (or interest pattern) are sim- 
ilar to those of people actually working in the occupations for which 
the test may be scored. Standards are available both for the men’s 
form and the women’s form for the occupation of physician. Rated 
for the occupation of physician one would know whether his tastes 
and inclinations resemble those of people in the medical pro- 


fession. 
f interest tests have been made in vocational 


Most of the uses o 
guidance at relatively early stages of vocational careers. Little use 
has been made of them in the actual selection or admission of stu- 
ng. This is probably wise because the 


dents for professional traini bab i 
information available at present could not justify denying a person 
training opportunities on the basis of such tests. There is need for 


more work in the form of follow-up studies showing the relationship 
between interest test scores and future actual vocational choice and 
success, Strong made a ten-year follow-up study of 197 men given 
his Vocational Interest Blank in 1927 as college seniors. Those who 
had remained in their chosen occupation (indicated at the time of 
the 1927 test) showed very high ratings on the occupational scoring 
on the test. Those who were less adjusted vocationally or less certain 
of their choice as shown by changing their occupations showed less 
consistently high ratings on the occupations in question. Eighteen 
Physicians were included in the group. For this group the scores on 
the occupation of physician showed a very high ranking, more so than 
for many other occupational groups in the study. 

Personal Characteristics. In discussing the general nature of med- 
ical aptitude it has already been indicated that traits of personality 
and character are determining factors in success in the medical pro- 
fession, It is generally conceded that high degrees of success m the 
Practice of medicine are not limited to those in the upper half of 
their medical school classes scholastically. Personal traits seem 1n 
many instances to be the more important determining factor in 


Success, oe 
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Increased amount of premedical college work above the minimum 
required does not seem per se to increase chances of success in med- 
ical school. Many of those with greater amount are poorer risks 
since they have taken an extra year of college work since they were 
not accepted upon first application. They are often still marginal 
students even after extra premedical preparation. 

The Association of American Medical Colleges Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test for Medical Schools. At the present time, under its Com- 
mittee on Aptitude Tests for Medical Students, the Association of 
American Medical Colleges sponsors a testing program for applicants 
to medical schools. The test used by this committee is one which 
Measures several of the elements already discussed as having a rela- 
tionship to medical school success and as making up a part of “med- 
ical aptitude.” The test as a whole measures general intellectual 
ability, premedical background (through its scientific content), and 
interest in the direction of medical-biological things (through its 
terminology and general informational content). Various specific 
parts of the test measure (1) comprehension and retention of med- 
died during the test, (2) visual memory of 
tudied, (3) logical reasoning, (4) scientific 
vocabulary, (5) information, and (6) understanding of printed 
material of medical nature. New forms of the test are constructed 
€ach year by a staff under the direction of Dr. F. A. Moss, director 
of studies for the Association’s Committee. The tests are administered 
once or twice each year under the Committee’s direction in the 
various premedical schools to applicants for admission. A report is 
sent to each medical school in the country, giving a rating for each 
student in terms of percentile rank in the whole group tested. The 
Number of students tested has averaged about 10,000 per year over 
the past ten years. Eighty-five to ninety per cent of applicants to 
Medical schools have been tested. All but a few of the medical 
Schools in the country use the test results in admission of students. 

he exact use made and the standards of admission vary in different 
Schools, The Association of American Medical Colleges does not 
Prescribe the use to be made. A 

A considerable amount of data on the predictive value of this 
test is available, particularly from studies done during the early 
Years of its use. The test, known as the Scholastic Aptitude Test for 

€dical Schools, was constructed during 1927 for use in a study by 

r. F. A. Moss of the freshman class in the School of Medicine of 

orge Washington University. The test represented an attempt to 

€vise an instrument which would indicate ability to pursue success- 
ully a medical course, and which might be used as one of the deter- 
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could be made with a combination of test score and premedical 
scholarship. 

Approximately five hundred of the medical students in the experi- 
mental group were followed through internship. Intern ratings from 
hospital superintendents and staff physicians showed those making 
high test scores to be superior in their hospital work to those making 
low scores. On a rating scale in which a “7” rating was assigned to 
interns coming up to the best a hospital had had, and “5” to ones 
among the poorest, those falling in the highest tenth of test scores 
had an average rating of 1.3. Those falling in the lowest tenth 
graduating had an average rating of 3.2. 

Subsequent studies have corroborated the findings of the early 
experimental studies. The continued testing program of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges is evidence of a confidence in the 
value of the test as one criterion in the selection of medical students. 

Other Special Tests or Test Batteries for Selection of Medical 
Students. The University of Minnesota, finding the predictive value 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges test somewhat 
lower than that found in most other schools, has constructed its own 
Special test battery, used in conjunction with the Association test. 
Their battery includes several types of tests not included in the Moss 
test, but, in general, similar in nature. Correlations between medical 
school grades for their students and test scores are somewhat higher 
or their test than for the Association test. 

General Conclusion. In conclusion it should be reiterated that 
medical aptitude represents a combination of traits indicative of 
Potential success in medical work, and that this combination is not 
exactly the same for all types of medical work. Progress in measuring 
Some of the elements has been made, particularly in measuring those 
Clements basic to successful completion of a medical school course. 

Or those faced with problems of vocational guidance of potential 
Medical students, the instrument of greatest assistance will probably 

© the scholastic aptitude tests indicating probability of success m 
the medical school work, vocational interest tests indicating similarity 
Of likes and dislikes to those of medical workers, and tests and other 
criteria indicating ability along scientific lines. Beyond this the pros- 
Pective medical worker will probably do best to fit himself into the 
Proper niche of the profession by knowledge gained through his own 
“xperiences, 
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are frequently called upon “to appraise the patient’s memory par- 
ticularly as it is related to the rest of his functioning.” It consists 
of seven sub-tests: Personal and Current Information, Orientation, 
Mental Control, Logical Memory, Memory Span, Visual Repro- 
duction and Associate Learning. 

Clinically this scale will be found useful in detecting aphasics, 
seniles and cases of organic brain disease who ordinarily would not 
be detected by the use of simple rote memory material. In addition, 
the scale should prove of value in ascertaining special memory 
defects in cases of specific brain injuries. It will enable the coun- 
sellor to differentiate between neurotics and organics, which, of 
Course, will be significant from the standpoint of vocational guid- 
ance and counselling. The scale has several merits. Allowance has 
been made for memory variations with age. Memory quotients ob- 
tained are directly comparable to the subject’s intelligence quotient 
Which makes it possible to compare the memory impairment of 
the subject with his loss in other intellectual functions. 

The scale is individually administered and can generally be 
given in approximately 15 minutes. The method of standardization 
is similar to that employed with the Bellevue-Wechsler Scale. Pro- 
Visional norms are based on the examination of approximately 200 
Normal men and women between the ages of 25 and 50. Intelli- 
8ence ratings with the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale were also available 
or about 100 cases. The Memory scores were equated against the 
Weighted scores of the Full Scale. This was accomplished by plot- 
ting the mean memory scores for different ages against the weighted 
Scores of the Bellevue Scale (age group 20-24 years). Various con- 
Stants were then tried out which would keep the mean Memory 

uotient for any age group equivalent to the mean I.Q. of that 
age group. The scoring is simple and entails summing up the 
Partial sub-test scores to Which is added a constant for the age 
8roup in which the subject falls. This is the corrected memory score. 
nee Equivalent Quotient for the corrected memory score is ob- 
aned by use of a table. 
ti The Memory Scale is published by the Psychological Corpora- 
lon, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York. 
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he will acquire a self-confidence that will, to a certain extent, 
assure his future. 

In considering job potentialities it is important to consider what 
might be called an Employability Scale. This involves a careful 
survey of the physical and emotional maturity age of the boy and 
girl, as well as an analysis of the economic and cultural status of 
the family. In addition to this information, there must be included a 
study of his personality, his general health and physique, his intel- 
ligence, the mental efficiency with which he functions, his educa- 
tional background, and his interests. It is vital that the subnormal 
child should not be pushed beyond his capacity. An employability 
scale permits the grouping of children according to their occupa- 
tional potentialities. 

If it is true, as has been said, that the ability to perform a serv- 
ice that warrants the payment of wages and the wise expenditure 
of the wages earned are the primary essentials for living in the 
world of today, it is certainly important that educators through 
careful training and painstaking effort prepare the subnormal to 
meet these standards. 

Teachers in the New York City Classes for the Mentally Re- 
tarded, under the able supervision of Dr. Richard Hungerford, are 
concerned with the development of occupational interests. Hence 
each teacher chooses an occupation as the main topic, or “core,” of 
the term’s work. A scrap book containing a carefully selected series 
of illustrative material and an outline of the particular occupation 
chosen is prepared. At the end of the term a complete resumé of all 
jobs classified under that occupation is placed on the library 
Shelves. The various gradations of each job are set forth; the duties 
involved in each phase of the work are simply and clearly described. 
The Department has already collected a large number of these 
excellent job analyses, which are on file and easily available to 
teachers-in-training- Often the job analyses serve to bring to the 
realization of the subnormal child his inability to cope with the 
demands of a certain job that has appealed to his fancy. When, for 
instance, he is shown that figuring and writing must be done by a 
Man serving as Superintendent of an apartment house, he can be 
made to see that he will be incapable of doing that type of work. 
A discussion of the jobs that he can do in an apartment house may 
logically follow. Often a subnormal boy at this point wall exclaim 
Spontaneously, “But I can clean up. I can be a helper! i 

One of the objectives of such an approach to his occupational 
Problem is that it opens the young person’s eyes to the many types 
of work that there are to do in the world. This gives him a whole- 
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Speed of Performance Was j y one-third. . the 

olunteer workers, interested in the project, assisted in 
record-keeping, in the 


< the 
Preparation of teaching material and in the 
fairly constant Oversight which each Pupil needed during 
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training period. Getting the girl to settle down to work was a prob- 
lem encountered each morning and after each recess. She would 
fuss over minor matters, gaze about the room, and allow any and 
every incident to divert her from the task at hand. Such lack of 
attention caused delays in the learning process. Placement counsel- 
lors reported that often “bad work habits” was given as the reason 
for discharging a girl. Obviously then in these training courses, 
habits of concentration and a systematic approach to the required 
task proved to be one of the objectives which each teacher had to 
bear in mind. To accomplish this end, unlimited patience on the 
part of the teacher was most essential. 

This experiment accentuated the fact that the major goal of 
education is to develop the type of training for the subnormal child 
that is wholly suited to his capacities and which will serve as a 
challenge to his potentialities so that he may be encouraged to 
take advantage of the occupational opportunities that his com- 
munity has to offer. It is generally conceded by educators that all 
young people today need information regarding these opportuni- 
ties and advice as to how to prepare to meet the demands of industry 
and commerce. Hence it is unquestionably true that those whose 
Mentality is in the subnormal bracket are in even greater need of 
such information and advice than are those of average intelli- 
Bence. A 
The necessity for a concerted effort to help young persons to 
find the right occupation was first publicly recognized in 1908 when 
Frank Parsons, engineer, teacher, lawyer, lecturer and civic re- 
former, opened a Vocation Bureau in Civic House, Boston. At 
about the same time in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in New York 
City and in other cities, keen interest was awakened in the prob- 
lems of vocational guidance and discussion groups were being 
formed. In 1913 members of all these groups united and established 
the National Vocational Guidance Association which is still the 
authorized organ of this large and flourishing group of nation- 
wide agencies. 

Special attention to the vocational guidance of the subnormal 
received its first real impetus when in 1931, Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States, invited representatives of schools and 
social agencies from all parts of the country to attend a White 

ouse Conference to consider the problems of children. One result 
of this conference was the issuance of the following statement: 
“Serious consideration must be given to the curriculum best suited 
to the needs of subnormal children. The aim of the educator is to 
develop the mental capacities and the emotional control of the 
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equipped to do more complicated tasks. By releasing these girls of 
normal intelligence for higher grade and better paid work, room 
could be found for subnormal girls and other workers hitherto felt 
to be a total loss to society. 

H. Goddard in his “Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelli- 
gence” states that “intelligence is the chief determiner of human 
conduct” and advocates a study of the scientific determination of 
the mental level of the individual in any attempt to fit the man or 
woman to the job. 

In considering the dividing line between probable success and 
certain failure, there is obviously a minimum mental level that may 
be set up as the lowest possible standard for any given type of 
work. A girl whose mental age falls below this minimum should 
not be directed into that work. This recommendation is made with- 
out reference to personality traits, special aptitudes or the physical 
stamina of the individual. Counselors are urged to consider all these 
factors before making any definite suggestions as to training or 
employment. 

In summing up the findings of this survey by the Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau it was found that girls measuring as low men- 
tally as five years were packing indestructible articles. Various 
kinds of light factory work were found within the range of girls 
of six mental age. At the seven year level, girls were doing assem- 
bling, errand girl jobs, examining and pasting jobs. At the eight 
year level, they were found engaged in electric power machine oper- 
ating, stock girl work, folding, and shanking buttons. At the mini- 
mum mental age of nine years, girls were found boxing and string- 
ing beads, doing hand sewing and press machine operating. At ten 
mental level there were girls engaged in the duties of simple office 
routine, answering the telephone, filing, doing copy typing, and 
Successfully serving in five and ten cents stores as sales girls. At 
Mental ages of eleven and twelve girls were found performing all 
the jobs we have listed and remaining longer on each job. 

The principal value to be derived from knowing the approxi- 
Mate mental level of an individual who seeks the counselor’s aid 
is, as Dr. Herbert Toops has said, “to guide him away from those 
Occupations in which one may be reasonably sure that his intelli- 
gence is insufficient for him to achieve a satisfactory degree of suc- 
cess.” In this study it was, of course, recognized that the mental 
level of an individual is but one factor in the total picture of the 
8irl’s abilities. 

As the result of classification work carried on by the Psychology 
Department during World War I, an assay of the intelligence re- 
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ae his 
quired in the performance of certain trades has beeg poe 
list refers only to work done by men. A few industries ~~ me 
classification in World War I, notably the experiment 4 nae a 
by Elizabeth Bigelow when, because of the shortage by - grade 
Connecticut Rubber Factory sought to employ girls of lo 
i igence (Mental H iene, April, 1g21). f ick 
ae ee cies ae a ies more difficult merge 
up certain parts of the rubber shoe and lay the pieces wen on 
gether to make rows of twenty-four. As some of the g! at four 
unable to count, they were taught to make rows of six and P hes? 
sixes together. The moron group also had its limitations. 
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tions and in the study of Minimum Mental Levels made by 
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Much work is yet to be done in this field. When the resul 

the testing done by psych 
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is determined by the number of activities successfully performed 
the standards having been found by examination of children ef 
various ages and adults. The following examples are taken from 
the revised Maturity Scale and show the approximate ages at which 
the degree of maturity indicated is achieved: 


Below year one: 


Grasps objects within reach 
Balances head 

Pulls self upright 

Grasps with thumb and finger 
Moves about on floor 

“Talks”; imitates sounds 
Occupies self unattended 

Drinks from cup or glass assisted 


Year one: 


Walks about room unattended 
Does not drool 

Demands personal attention 
Follows simple instructions 
Marks with pencil or crayon 
Goes about house or yard 
Talks in short sentences 
Discriminates edible substances 


Age two: 


Plays with other children 

Fetches and carries familiar objects 
Cuts with scissors 

Avoids simple hazards 

Walks upstairs unassisted 

Initiates own play activities 
“Performs” for others 


Age three: 
Dries own hands 
Puts on coat or dress unassisted 
Relates experiences 
Walks downstairs one tread at a time 
Helps at little household tasks 
Plays cooperatively at kindergarten level 
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Age four: 


Washes hands unaided 
Buttons coat or dress 
Cares for self at toilet 


Goes about neighborhood unattended 
Washes face unassisted 
Prints simple words 


Age five: 
Plays simple games 
Dresses except for tying 
Uses table knife for spreading 
Uses pencil or crayon for drawing 


Goes to school unattended 
Uses skates, sled, wagon 


Age six: 
Bathes with some assistance 
Uses pencil for writing 
Uses table knife for cutting 
Goes to bed unassisted 
Tells time to quarter hour 
Plays cooperative exercise games 


Age eight: 


Combs or brushes hair 
Disavows litera] Santa Claus 
Is trusted with money 
Cares for self at table 


Does routine household tasks 
Bathes self unaided 


Age ten: 


Participates in Pre-adolescent play 
Writes occasional short letters 
Uses tools or utensils 


Carries out written instructions 
Makes telephone calls 


Age twelve: 


Does simple remunerative work 
Goes about home town freely 
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Makes minor purchases 
Exercises complete care of dress 
Employs sixth grade literacy 
Does simple creative work 


Such a scale as this is of value in vocational counseling. 

It is apparent that educational methods have been changing 
gradually. For many years the high grade mental defective was 
taught little other than what he was capable of acquiring of the 
“gRs” and he received his instruction from the regular classroom 
teacher, It is now recognized that there exists a definite need for 
trained teachers who are competent to deal with the problems of 
defective persons. Today emphasis is placed upon physical exer- 
cises and preparation for work to which the “gRs” are supplemen- 
tary since practical training for community living assumes the pri- 
mary place, with specialized industrial training geared to meet his 
level of intelligence. When this is done, it is probable that a mental 
defective can successfully cope with tasks that would be impossible 
were he not trained for them. Self-respect is instilled through work. 

fact that human beings of subnormal men- 


Indeed, it is an accepted : subnormal m 
tality need not be wasted, need not necessarily be institutionalized 
and can, if trained for jobs they are capable of performing, be- 


come useful citizens. 
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productive capacity and national economy of highly industrialized 
nations, surprisingly little work has been done to determine the apti- 
tudes required of an individual for successful performance in 
occupations comprising the metal trades. By far the greatest amount 
of work on the development of aptitude tests for metalworking 
occupations has been carried on in the field of machine shop work. 
This activity is probably a reflection of both the skill level of the 
occupations involved and the rather extensive training and appren- 


ticeship required of an individual before he is considered a fully 
qualified worker in this field, 


Machine Shop Occupations 

In the United States, Link’s work on machinist apprentices, 
reported in 1919, appears to be the earliest. The reliability of the 
results obtained in th ay be questioned since none of 


Cube Test 33, 
_O’Connor, writing in r 


chanical Assembling Test 36. 
Wiggly Block T 


928, considered a good score on his 
est to be indicative of potentiality for tool-and-die 
i hine setting-up and repairing, 
work, but the value of this test 
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machinist apprentices, validity coeficient a a an ob- 
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1943, of operators work 
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tempts have been made to use tests for the differential selection of 
Potential machine-tool operators, machine shop trainees, and ma- 
chinist apprentices. This potentially valuable aid to vocational 
counseling has not been fully developed as yet. 
in Seal Compound Slide Rest Test has been used by many workers 
“4 oe countries in this field of aptitude study. Tagg, working in 
poran š obtained the following correlations between perform- 
on this test and trade ability: turning .62, fitting .55, pattern- 
making .39, machine operation 57, and toolmaking .59- He also 
reports correlations of .39 and .60 respectively between estimation 
of lengths and drawing of lengths with turning ability on a center 
lathe. These tests supposedly measure the static and dynamic forms 
of space perception which Tagg considers important for satisfactory 
Performance in the tool room and machine shop. He is also of the 
Opinion that individual tests are more reliable than group tests 
When testing for special abilities and states that standard psycho- 
gical tests give low validities with practical abilities because of the 
sanination of extraneous conditions which are present on the 
fa Pond has done extensive work in the United States attempting 
relate intelligence to aptitude for machine shop work. Her work 
on the development of test measures for the selection of toolmaker 
epPrentices indicated that the non-verbal tests used were more 
nificant than the verbal tests. Clear-cut results showed that by 
z © adoption of a “preferred range” of test scores for toolmaking 
aP Prentices, the quality of the group selected was improved as much 
i formerly had been accomplished in one year’s trial in the train- 
Ng course. Later work showed that the percentage of new hires who 
ntices could be increased from 
iti the MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical 
iggly Block Test to the Scovill Classi- 
or selection. These three 
f .315, .369, and 1364 respectively. 
lso reported for a 
Shakow Indus- 


ti 

“Sts had validity coefficients o 
alidity coefficients of -411 and .393 were a 
Omemade Paper Form Board Test and the Kent- 


trial Form Board respectively. ; 

English reports on the value of intelligence tests for this purpose 
conflicting. One group of workers describes the use of a battery 
Even tests covering intelligence, mechanical aptitude, mechanical 
ility, and dexterity for the selection of trainees for various skilled 
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Pprentices in the metalworking ea 
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has frequently pointed out 
field. As early 
metal works in 
tion of workers 


as 1921 i 


Germany were using psychological tests in the selec- 


; a 
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; jes. 
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e U.S, Employment Service which initially develops all of H 
aptitude test batteries on specific well-identified occupations. or 
European worker attempted to obtain a psychological profile of W 
metal trade and then determine the deviations of subsequent app 
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cants from the trade profile. His analysis of a battery of eight tests 
disclosed what he termed technical and sensorimotor factors. 


Sheet Metal Occupations 


The tinsmith, coppersmith, and sheet metal occupations have 
been much less frequently studied than those involving various 
Phases of machine-tool operation. In the United States the tests 
used have included the Otis Self-Administering Intelligence Test, 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board, the Minnesota Manual Dexterity 
Tests, O’Connor’s Wiggly Block Test, Army Alpha, and Thurstone’s 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests. An early study reported a validity 
Coefficient of .35 on the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test for a 
group of 8o shect metal trainees with the subsequent development of 
a test battery with a validity coefficient of .47 for sheet metal 
shop work. The study using Army Alpha and Thurstone’s Primary 

ental Abilities Tests reported no significant correlation between 
these tests and grades received in a course covering elements of 
Metal work for aviation mechanics. On the basis of factor analysis 
it was concluded that there was no separate factor for a mechanical 
ability, but there were several factors more or less prominent in 
Mechanical work whose pattern depended on the type and com- 
Plexity of the work and on the point reached on the learning curve. 

verbal factor was found present in training given for more com- 
Plex mechanical work, along with a space factor, knowledge of 
Mechanical processes, and two reasoning factors. A manual agility 
Actor was found in routine jobs where individual differences de- 
Pended upon the manipulation of objects, such as nuts and bolts. 

Although several English studies of sheet metal occupations are 
Teported, none adequately distinguishes between the great variety of 
trades or occupations included in the various studies. One report 
tom Germany discusses the use of four tests measuring manual 
dexterity for the selection of unemployed persons to receive training 
m metalworking for the aircraft industry. 


Fo, . 
Sundry Occupations 


ti Studies of actual foundry workers have been done grisi en- 
ely by foreign workers. One study reports the use of tests Ol co- 
Ordination, regularity and precision in striking with a hammer 
co judgment of distances in the selection of PT for e 
gee Per foundries, Several studies of foundry workers ar also i. 
t Ported from Germany. One early study in the United States use 


caly Puzzle Box on 29 senior engineers who each had six 


Mesters of shop work including foundry, forging, bench and 
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i / yorking. 
machine-tool metal work, patternmaking, and woodworking 


i and box 
opening correlated .49 with the average of the six grades, an 
closing correlated .17. 


Ornamental Iron Workers 


m orak 

In a study of differential occupational ability patterns pe 

two groups of ornamental iron workers from different c a 

were tested. The two groups differed significantly in the = ert 

on the O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test. In comparing “ne 
mental iron workers with machine operators working on l 


: : ae r were 
drill presses, and boring mills, it was found that the forme 
superior to the latter 


in their manipulative abilities as menswed BE 
O’Connor’s Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests and the Minn nces 
Mechanical Assembly and Spatial Relations Tests. The pores 
were statistically significant for nearly every test. It was conc ance 
that the test scores reflected the more skillful job eae 
required of ornamental iron workers as compared with that Ey was 
rs. When compared with office clerks, 1 tests 
n workers performed much better on the 


ilities than on those of abstract functions. 
Welding Occupations 
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It is quite likely that med has 
recently concluded war valuable work has been done wh! eds t0 
yet to be reported. Consequently, the vocational counselor ne 
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be alert to new developments in this field of aptitude testing which 
is still largely in the stage of exploratory investigation. 
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MEXICAN-AMERICANS. Present estimates of the number of 
Mexican-Americans range from 11⁄2 to 3/2 million and this diversity 
of opinion is a good indication of our statistical ignorance about 
the people. Probably the higher estimates are close to the facts. In 
t e 1940 census Mexican-Americans were again enumerated as 
‘whites” and so we must depend upon the 1930 census for informa- 
tion about the population as a whole. Even in this case generaliza- 
tions should be made with caution, for in some areas there was an 
undercount. The 1930 census listed 1,423,000 Mexican-Americans 
according to “race.” Of these more than 43% (617,000) were 
foreign-born. The 1940 census gives the following figures for foreign 
White stock, i.e. immigrants and persons with one or both parents 
born in Mexico: 

1940 1,077,000, of which 35% (377,000) were foreign-born. 

1930 (revised figures) 1,222,000 of which 52% (639,000) 

were foreign-born. 

The distribution by regions indicates the highly localized char- 
acter of the population. In New England, the Middle Atlantic, the 
South Atlantic, and East South Central states, the proportion of 

exican-Americans is negligible. The largest concentration is in the 
West South Central states (696,000 in 1930) and most of these are 
in Texas (684,000). The Pacific states are second (370,000) and 
again almost entirely in California (368,000). The Mountain 
States are third (249,000) with the highest concentration in Arizona 
114,000). There are also significant numbers in the East North 
entral region (58,000) in which Illinois (29,000) is the most 
Populous, and in the West North Central (40,000) with nearly half 
19,000) in Kansas. 
fr The proportion of foreign born varies widely 
om a high in the East North Central of 71% 


in these regions 
to a low in the 


ly divided between 
f urban dwellers is misleading, 
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The bulk of Mexican-Americans working in agriculture are 
laborers. In California, for example, of 43,000 persons engaged in 
agriculture, 42,000 were laborers, principally migratory. The same 
ìs true of Arizona, but in New Mexico and Texas almost 30% of 
agricultural workers were either operators, including share croppers, 
or farm managers and foremen. During World War II the practice 
of importing migratory workers from Mexico, which was prevalent 
in the 20s, was revived, but under relatively well organized govern- 
Ment supervision. Intensive use was also made of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, although industrial competition and military service drained 
Part of this labor force out of the agricultural market. Although 
the Mexican-American agricultural labor pools in California and 
Texas will continue to play an important part in regional economy 
they no longer predominate as they did in the 1920's. 

As in agriculture the Mexican-American’s position in industry is 
Principally as a laborer. Recent comers to such work, they occupy. 
the lower grade classifications, and the war-time up-grading was 
often transitory. Taylor pointed out in his analysis of the Calumet 
Steel plants in 1928 that 2% of Mexican-Americans were in skilled 
Categories, and 19% in semi-skilled, compared with 37% and 26% 
respectively for all employees. The marginal position of Mexican- 
American industrial workers is clear, and even in those fields—meat 
Packing and stecl—in which they have established a foothold, their 
Position is still quite precarious. In railroad and construction labor 
they appear to be more firmly established although in the lower 
Srades, 

In the public services, clerical work, and professions there is a 
Notable dearth of Mexican-American workers. This is at once a 
Measure of the disadvantageous bargaining position of Mexican- 

Mericans and of the inadequacy of the facilities and services of 
exican-American communities. ; 

The job ceiling of Mexican-Americans is still low, and is chiefly 
restricted to “dirty” work. The Mexican-American communities 
Suffer from an inadequate supply of physicians, lawyers, and social 
Workers, and few teachers are placed in the public schools. Regional 
Variations exist in the matter of the job ceiling, but the limits are 
Most restrictive in the areas of highest concentration. The escape 
rom the discriminatory. handicaps into work of higher status 1s 
Usually an indication that the individual no longer 1 identified as 
th “Mexican.” This fact illustrates the principle of class, which is 
ti € core of the Mexican-American’s disadvantageous position. Rela- 
ively dark color, which of course occurs n such a highly variable 
People, reinforces the handicaps of class and adds the factor of 
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Jest 
visibility to the stereotyping tendencies. In the Southwest oF ica 
stereotypic names also handicap those seeking positions 

ublic contact. = 

: The occupational improvement of the population is neon 
the high degree of isolation of Mexican-Americans both in Parse 
areas and in urban ghettos, by linguistic differences, and a aad 
quently by segregated and inferior schools, housing, an nish- 
facilities. Failure to enforce truancy laws, retardation of Spa ise 
speaking pupils, inferior and often segregated school facilities, 


> ion al 
migratory patterns, and Some resistance to formal educatio. 
conspire to reduce the training an 
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atements are Confined to candidates for the 
Regular Army, though Most of 


5 e 
1 them are also applicable to os 
Reserve and National Guard components. Normal peacetime con 
tions of admission are assumed, 


A military career may include Service as an enlisted man, war- 
rant officer, flight officer, or commi 


man, includes non-commissioned 


grade are lowest t te 
listed men and highest for commissioned officers; though 1 
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possible, under certain circumstances, for an enlisted man to become 
a warrant, flight, or commissioned officer. 

_A detailed enumeration of the minimum qualifications for ap- 
oo to the various grades is beyond the scope of this article. 
Shey are specified in Army Regulations, of which a list is given 

elow. In general, the basic requirements for military service may 
be classified under age, physical and mental fitness, education, char- 


acter and general aptitude. 


The following are the age limits for initial entry into the service: 
Cadet, U. S. Military Academy—Between 17 and 22 years. 
(If a veteran, up to 24 years old) 
Flying cadet—between 18 and 27 years. 
Enlisted man—between 17 and 34 years. (17-18 with par- 
ents’ consent.) 
Commissioned officer (2nd Licutenant)—between 21 and 


27 years. 


The following are the general educational requirements. In most 
Cases, they or their equivalent, are determined by written examina- 
tion. In some exceptional cases, 


they may be fulfilled in other ways, 
Such as presentation of evidence of h 


aving successfully completed 
Certain specified courses in school or college. 


Enlisted men—4th grade literacy; but a high school education 
is an important aid to advancement. A.G.C.T. score of 70 or 
better. 

Warrant and flight officers—a high school education or other 
special qualifications. (Appointed only from among men of 
prior military service) 

Cadets, U. S. Military Academy—a high school education. 
U.S.M.A. Information Pamphlet) 

Flying cadets—a high school education plus two years of college 
work successfully completed. Must be able to pass such men- 
tal examinations as are prescribed by the Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces. 

Commissioned officers—a college education. 


(See 


$ Physical fitness is determined by medical examination. (For de- 
d the U.S.M.A. Informa- 


al Á 

NE standards, see Army Regulations an >d 

dis Pamphlet.) A man must be in excellent condition—free from 
Cases, abnormalities and deformities; sound in mind and nerves. 

ood moral character and general aptitude are essential to suc- 


8 = JIMANCE 
10 ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ; 
i fficers. The follow- 
cess in all military grades, but especially so for officers. T 


: P andidates for 
ing paragraphs, therefore, apply particularly to candi 
cadetship or commission. 


well as healthy; 
to pass an acade j i 
more than the negative virtues. 


ay com- 

or opinions, and does not in any e, 

promise his superior’s authority or effectiveness. He is SE 
nse of duty can be depended on to £ 

i i iate supervision. scold 

he mental and moral qualities of a good officer are ere 

and important, He must be intelligent and possessed of good J 

ment and balance. He should be able t 

himself to n 


ew situation: 
ness should be equal to 
tingencies, H 


to get things 


80 to make y 


d under five headings, arranged in descend- 
ing order of ability to acquire, They 


oq? to 

ordination means the apinya A 

mb, jump and throw. Speed of E dy 
or speed of muscle application means the ability to apply the 
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to dynamic movements such as high jumping and running rapidly. 
Motor educability is the ability to learn new coordinations. 

h A person who is deficient in the last three of the above is not 
likely to possess good aptitude for military service. Strength and 
endurance may be cultivated, coordination may be slightly im- 
proved, but speed and motor educability appear to be fixed char- 
acteristics. Tests at the Military Academy have shown that they are 
not susceptible of improvement. 

No individual can possess to a high degree all of the desirable 
qualities discussed above. However, a vocational counselor, who has 
formed a clear conception of the type of person likely to succeed 
in the profession of arms, will be able to determine from his own 
observation, and that of his associates, whether a young man is 
suitable material. The standardized intelligence, scholastic aptitude 
and physical aptitude tests, now in use at most schools and colleges, 
will provide valuable supplementary information. Favorable indica- 
tions of aptitude are: effective personality, ability to get along with 
fellow students, participation in sports and other extra-curricular 
acivities; exhibition of energy, industry, initiative and leadership 
m school and college. 
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MINISTRY (and Other Church Vocations); COUNSELING 
CANDIDATES FOR THE. The typical church vocation is the 
pea Sty, priesthood, or rabbinate, but there is increasing diversity 
ti unordained fields of religious work in the present century. Par- 

Cularly are there openings for women in growing numbers. Thus 
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the term “church vocation” denotes all employed work unde 
auspices of religion—minister, missionary (medical, teaching, = 
cultural, etc.), parish worker, area church council executive, n 
gious journalist, and dozens of other jobs. Pertinent data may s: 
subsumed under these headings: The Religious “Plus” Factor, 


7 ` ional 
Needed Interests, and Aptitudes, Jobs and Openings, Educationa 
Requisites, Testing and Interviewing. 


The Religious “Plus” Factor 


Many counselors feel that church vocations are “out of Da 
field” because related to specific religious factors not encoun 
in other counseling. This is particularly true of advisers unfamı x $ 
with religious concepts, or professing religious faith markedly pan 
ent from that of the student. Such obstacles, however, should n° 
prevent helpfulness even though they result in caution or ane 
diffidence in such counseling. We should be equipped to (1) sy 
nize the differentia of a church vocation, (2) commend this field t 


. A i 51 
those showing Proper interest and skill, (3) present suggestions 
to education and as to cle 


_ The occasion 
1s regarded by most peopl 


of 100 Protestant 


call”. 


il 
or Jewish doctrine, is divinely fitted for and ned toa spec? 
sort of life work. Thus in any theistic system, one is “called” t° 
work as a physician, a teacher A m 
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Possession of personal gifts—interpreted as also granted by God— 
enabling the recipient to carry out the divine summons in that par- 
ticular job. 

Still, the fact remains that anyone entering a church vocation 
should be convinced of a special religious propriety in his doing so. 
He should have adequate background of church life in order to 
know what is involved. He should be able to pray and thus to have 
felt direct intuitive relationship with God in his choice. He should 
Consider this vocation in comparison with others, as being for him 
hot only the biggest and most challenging, but that which will com- 
mand most of his skills and potentialities. He should enter it without 
such motives as attainment of professional prestige, mere wish of 
his family, “course of easiest livelihood,” or “I-might-as-well-try- 
this-as-anything-else.” The person who has a “call” to a church 
Vocation makes his choice in an atmosphere—usually recognizable 
to the vocational counselor at once—which is distinctive, sincere, 
and spiritual. Even where the young person is perplexed, and him- 
self in doubt as to whether he has a “call” from God to this type 
of work, the factors involved in genuine religious experience are 
usually apparent. 

Thus be counselor (1) should not expect modern youth to have 
a dramatic, distinct, dated “call” from God, but (2) may find per- 
Sons “called” of God to many a task done in His name, and (3) 
should look for specific marks of spiritual attitudes toward vocation 
On the part of those considering any church vocation. 


Needed Interests and Aptitudes 


Anyone considering a church vocation may well be scrutinized 
for these characteristics: concern for people, growing religious ex- 
Perience, above-average intellect, ability to lead, and administrative 
aPtitude g 

In aptitude and interest tests, the same grouping as to concern 
for people usually includes church workers as well as personnel 
Counselors, «y» staff workers, social workers, teachers, and insurance 
= €smen. There is some room, doubtless, for the introspective, reces- 
-'V€ person in the church, but such a person is usually interested 

this field primarily to solve his own problem and find his 
eae way out—not to advance the program. Ration a bso 
a dence not only a gregarious, normal interest in others, i i ite 
ta TUistic helpfulness: these may be demonstrated in school con- 

“ts, church activities, Scouting, or even family attitudes. The man 
Woman more interested in self or theological study or liturgy, 
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than in other people, can be assured of an unsatisfying future 1n 
almost any church vocation. 7 li- 
By the second characteristic, that he should have growing re a 
gious experience, is meant not a static or dogmatic religious Pa 
tion inherited or assumed years before; but a current active _ 
keeping pace with the rest of the balanced learning process. H. s 
Fosdick says, “Most ministers I know were converted in wanes! 
—meaning that their prior decision for the ministry was vague eo 
tentative compared with what they found as they really entere 
into the field. This is often the case. Yet the person whose ae 
is superficial intellectually or emotionally, external, or variously 


z = PEY a 
unreal, should be cautioned against too ready a decision for 
church vocation. 


POE f 
Bx more indicative is the cumulative school record through th 
years: if grades ha 


: ve not been average or above, the young penei 
will probably find a church vocation involving too great menta 
exertion in years ahead. It is to be said, however, that intellectua 
Persistence is often 


field more useful than intellectual brilliance in this 


Ability to lead is of course a complex matter, to be judged ca 
on the basis of actual performance 
Interview, Voice, 


i e 
°ol or community, should be caution E 
rch vocation. A minister 
fruitful. 


fobs and Openings 


: el 
h it is not true being latg 
orkers. Since a date abona 
War, there has also been a 
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stant and growing need for women in church vocations. The picture 
Is clear that the Church is ready for a greatly increased number of 
able professional workers—some of them to replace inadequate and 
ineffective leaders already serving in church vocations. 

The 1940 census shows the need for many young workers in 
this field. It reveals that the median age of all ministers (133,494) 
18 45.8 years—higher than that of any other professional group ex- 
cept veterinarians (50.1). Doctors (44.1), judges and lawyers (42.), 
and particularly the new category of research technicians (33.6), 
are all younger. Thus it is plain that the ranks of ministers are not 
being replaced by new men as they should be—even granting that 

as insurance companies agree) ministerial longevity is amazing. 
Salaries of church workers are modest. A survey in 1945 (112,509 
clergy) showed that 519 received less than $1,200 a year and 
24.4% less than $600: here a compensating factor is that many 
clergymen receive part of their salary in goods rather than cash, 
and many have other employment. Generally, the trained minister 

egins his professional life better paid than his colleagues in other 
Professions ; 10 years later they have largely outdistanced his rather 
Static salary, Yet in an average community he is usually paid more 
than most of his parishioners. To a degree which has become pro- 
Yerbial, the minister in most cases does “make ends meet,” educat- 
ng his family and living comfortably, often because of the un- 
extravagant tastes of his household. 

Numerical needs for missionaries are qualified by the fact that 
Post-war mission work is infinitely varied and specialized. There is 
Reed for agriculturalists, engineers, merchandisers, chemists, lan- 
Buage teachers, foresters, hygienists, doctors, dentists, office workers, 

Sychiatrists, recreation leaders—all to be sent to fields abroad or in 
© Americas under the Church auspices. The aggregate of these, 
Numerically, is in the 1,000’s—computed both according to program 
feds, and according to financial ability of the churches which 
a out workers. Economic conditions in this country readily sige 
€ mission program, but even at low ebb it demands hundreds o 


en and women each year. è : Fist os 
Religious education” is another field, including such Jobs 


abet director of religious education (a “D.R.E.”) in a ee 
“rch or mission; week-day church-school teacher (often paid by 
3 church social 


S Publi i kers; deaconess; 
Wi c schools); community workers; 
Hee er (for a downtown parish or a church-related_ settlement 
eee) tudents: youth director in a parish, 
ete, ~p Campus worker among students; y TERTRE k ; 
` Often men fill these positions, but the majority of workers ar 
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women, and the numerical need for workers here is age 
growing. Roman Catholics likewise report an acute nee 
among various orders, especially those devoted Se AA 
A further special field is the “ministry of music, which i ee 
workers ranging from the part-time organist or choir een 
the full employed leader of music in a parish, institution, or pers: 
As church programs become more fully established, and as 


: 2 H . in this 
can general taste in music grows, there is a mounting demand 
field also. 


Educational Requisites 


There is increasing unanimity among church groups egal 
required training for the ministry, but even yet the standar hat- 
decidedly varied. In certain sects no educational requirement W im- 
ever is made, especially where ecstatic gifts are regarded as 


F larger 
ce of ministers is made by lot. Some 


5 no 
appoint workers with AE $ 
which insist upon complete Fave 
(Viz., mission teachers must agri- 
turalists, a graduate eee 
in . ishes an 

often have merely colle i ape aly fi church ae 
ducational task most a Reli- 
Bree for most jobs. The M.A. called) » 
~*~: as the equivalent is sometimes caduate 
is the highest degree ex lly requiring two years’ pr this 
grant a bachelor’s degree 1 

jor. 


to denominations 
uate study in a 


M.A?s; chemis 


field, the B.R.E., 
Protestant pol ; 

late teens any de h vocation, with the claim 

earlier choice is immature, Roman 


have 
Catholics on the other hand j- 


orders) for segregated study th 
years. Thus for the Ro: 
plus five of major se 
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years of high school and college plus three years of seminary. 
Preparation for the rabbinate in the Reform Jewish group follows 
Senerally the Protestant pattern. 

In most cases, theref ore, curriculum choice in high school, as it 
affects preparation for a church vocation, is the normal pre-college 
Course, Particular weight given to English and social science is 
helpful. But more important is normal participation in extra-curri- 
cular activities: The study-load should not be so great as to handi- 
Cap the development of the integrated person. Voluntary after- 
school responsibilities, elective for the science technician, for ex- 
ample, are required for the candidate for a church vocation. 

In college, upon general advice of the American Association of 
‘heological Schools, the optimum pre-seminary major courses are 
ustory, English, philosophy, and social studies. For the student 
Boing on later to seminary, a minimum of religion courses is indi- 

Sated—since he will either repeat or “unlearn” in graduate study 
What he has had in college, and since there are undergraduate cul- 
tural courses which he must not crowd out with religion. This is 
Particularly true also of the girl who may wish to short-cut her 
eral arts college course in order to “specialize” in religious educa- 
tion techniques; she is usually better advised to secure the broad- 
est and deepest cultural equipment possible, since her work either 
ma large educated urban parish, or in a bleak outpost, will require 
` Pth of cultural interest even more than technical skill. Courses 
m music and art appreciation are especially to be recommended to 
“ther men or women intending to do church work. Specialization in 
Church music may begin at any level of study beyond high school. 
ome colleges offer a major in sacred music, even granting a 
achelor of Music or a Bachelor of Sacred Music for such study. 
tr aining for the “ministry of music” includes the further step of 
© Years? graduate work for a Master of Music or Master of Sacred 
Usic degree. 
hoice of a graduate school or seminary may depend upon 
“esiastical requirements involved: each denomination has its own 
Rie ols. But there are also inter- or non-denominational pig ae 
thre are acceptable to most church groups. Seminary study io 
(Bp years ordinarily leads to the Bachelor of Divinity rE 
vs). Si is i fessional rather than merely academic 
trajn; © Ince this includes professio: ie 
aca ing, it usually provides the equivalent of one AA heel 
Useful ee Credit toward a Ph.D. in religion. This oe ok ae. 
try t for teaching positions, rather than parish —— andi, 
tion € Doctor of Divinity (D.D.) is invariably an 
> alt ough in England it may be earned. 
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Testing and Interviewing 


Because students intending church vocations are a small qe 
and because the field is a complex one in counseling, most ale 
instruments give only marginal attention to this field. It is oby. F 
that a cluster of aptitudes and interest similar to those leading i 
social work, personnel counseling, teaching ,and certain ete 
sales also serve church vocations, But the essential factor of a 
conviction, and its intensity—upon which effectiveness in this pe 
depends rather completely—cannot be accurately gauged by Ke 
Especially is this true during the teen-age period when idea 
makes career intentions volatile and unpredictable. "O 

For measuring primary interest in Church vocations long pi 
and familiarity among counselors make the Strong Vocational ae 
est Blank still probably the best general indicator available. a 
“social service” category of the Kuder Preference Record, tho ful 
ingenious, provides a selection of interests too broad to be help ž 
in this specific field. The same comment is true of the person aa 
social classification arrived at in the Lee-Thorpe Occupational ore 
terest Inventory. The Allport-Vernon “Study of Values” is ™ 


ots . . . igi ther 
explicit, but it succeeds in appraising attitudes toward religion rat 
than toward actual ch 


: urch jobs; where this is the item in ee 
it seems eminently useful, Church groups themselves have use h 
Lufburrow Vocational Interest Locator with satisfaction, althoug 
the categories it provides are somewhat arbitrary. s ri- 
The fact is, that although work is at present being done m bbe 
ous places on an indicator of interest-aptitude in church vocation” 
nothing which has yet been brought into general use has achiev’. 
common approbation, The clearest path ahead for the counselor n 
apparently to use interest instruments to establish general eae 
within the field of personal-social relations; then to secure 


his group. Nicknames, a refer- 
subtle persecution, undeserved Piware 
ved. A counselor should be readily 


exaggerated “piosity,” 
ment, etc., may be invol 
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of these possibilities, taking every care to prevent premature and 
superficial decisions, or their announcement. 

(2) Since the specifically religious and ecclesiastical aspects 
of the interview are often unfamiliar ground for the counselor, 
there should always be cooperation with pastor or rabbi in 
counseling. Many ministers assume that vocational guidance 
advisers automatically seek to disparage church vocations, and 
to guide young people into alternative fields. At the same time, 
clergymen themselves need the special help which the counselor 
can give with their parish young people at this point. 

(3) The advisee in this field very often has been struck by 
the inspiration of some conspicuously successful church leader, 
rather than by the actual job to be done. If this concern is 
genuine, the counselor may well offer details about the work 
itself, rather than merely questioning the initial motivating 
factor: great enthusiasms for careers today are rare, and to 
be encouraged if the total direction vocationally is wisely chosen. 

(4) If the student shows every skill and interest fitting him 
for work in the field of religion, but hesitates because of an 
“allergy” to ecclesiasticism or church professionalism, he should 
be asked to “look deeper,” for this reaction has characterized 
Many of the ablest candidates for church vocations during the 
Past several decades. The constructive insurgent—man or woman 
—is useful and widely sought in every church group. Such a 
guided, through summer church camps, 
Conferences, “caravans,” and work projects, as well as parish 
Youth activity, to investigate the specific activity involved in 
church vocations rather than accepting them as a traditional 


Career pattern. 


young person may be 
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MINORS. The group of minors with whom this article i 
the boys and girls who do not continue their education nl 
high school. It includes those who drop out of school ot Sa 
the elementary or high school grades and those who combin sen 
time jobs with school attendance, as well as those who start es BE 
completion of high school. Because of their immaturity, i ae 
prior work experience, limited educational plans, and in mar r 
limited mental ability, vocational guidance for this group pr a 
different and more difficult problems than guidance for olde: P 
sons or young people who plan to attend college or technical sc vate 

According to the Census of 1940—which presents a more acc ound 
picture of the normal extent and nature of employment by Y a 
people in this country than do the swollen figures of the war eet 
the number and occupational distribution of those in the labor 


3 ni 
at ages which suggest that, by and large, they did not go bey? 
high school in their education was as follows: 


EMPLOYMENT oF YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE UNITED STATES 
(U.S. Census—1940) d 
1s 
14-15 Yrs. 16-17 Yrs. 18-19 


289 
Number in labor FOLGE) eant 249,521 1,029,291 2,645, 


I 
Employed ........... 209,347 662,967 cae 
Public emergency work .,. 2,122 77,186 ee 
Seeking work—experienced 857 
Workers masssssan, ei., 15,769 116,445 ane 74 
Seeking work—new workers 22,283 172,693 sare 
Occupational distribution of 
those employed 
Professional and semi-pro- 
fessional... s . d 393 3,402 57633 
Farmers and farm managers 1,205 6,688 one 
Proprietors, managers and 263 
officials, excluding farm. 261 1,734 ms 
Clerical, sales and kindred 897 
WOTKETS tora nauga iena 21,642 77,912 384 
Craftsmen, foremen and 88 
kindred workers .... ||. 675 8,097 oe 
Operatives and kindred 60,354 
WOPKELS: scans os Sacareacss 9.398 srne 466,43 4 
Domestic service workers. , 15,141 ee ia 


9 
Protective service workers. 53 660 42:35 
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EMPLOYMENT oF Younc PEOPLE IN THE Unirep States—Cont’d 
(U. S. Census—1940) 
14-15 Yrs. 16-17 Yrs. 18-19 Yrs. 
Service workers, except do- 


mestic and protective .. 6,158 40,392 134,573 
arm laborers and foremen 

Wage workers ........ 29,806 93,406 155,403 

Unpaid family workers. 111,037 212,331 232,675 

aborers, except farm and 

THING: aiis 3 sea uee 73105 40,565 132,915 
Not Feported i siv.cww arans 6,473 14,958 30,734 


209,347 662,967 1,808,321 


These figures suggest the magnitude of the task of providing 
Suidance for minors. Even eliminating the 556,000 rural boys and 
8irls listed as unpaid family workers in agriculture, there remain 
nearly 2,000,000 young people under 20 years who were employed, 
either full or part time, and nearly a million and a quarter more 
Who were seeking regular employment—all of whom were potential 
Clients for vocational guidance, both before and after they left 
School, 

OF those actually employed the large majority, in each age 
8toup, were not attending school and presumably were full-time 
Workers, 


Young PEOPLE EMPLOYED, BY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE STATUS 
(U. S. Census—1940) 


Not Attending 
Age No. Employed Attending School School 
16 d 15 yrs... 209,347 75,021 134,326 
18 and 17 yrs. .. 662,967 111,741 551,22 
and 19 yrs. .. 1,808,321 114,678 1,693,643 


. Both the need for and the difficulties of vocational guidance for 
aios are increased by the fact that many of those dropping ar of 
i °ol for work are equipped with only an elementary school e nol 
ri often less, or a year or two of high school. The ee table 
a the median school year completed by yne, people not 
nig ang school in the country as a whole and in urban commu- 
ia (This is based on the total population not in school, irrespec- 

© of whether they were employed.) 
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MEDIAN GRADE COMPLETED BY YOUNG PEOPLE 14-19 YEARS 
Nor Atrenpinc SCHOOL 
(U. S. Census—1940) 


Age Total Urban 
Eio E T E 6.7 78 
V5 YEAS s vaaerisinde cae ese 75 8.2 
BOSVEANS aie: acassisaena gree ye NEE 8.2 8.8 
LP VCANS, crete SS aes a vette on 8.7 9-5 
LD) OATS, Peay eo Suse eipitevecs 9.8 10.8 
OPN CALS) «snca, N A wheter as 10.6 11.6 


. The limited educational achievement of young workers is furthe® 
indicated by figures showing the highest school grades complete 
minors receiving employment certificates. In 1941, selecte as 5 
more typical year than subsequent ones, the Federal Childre? 
Bureau received reports on the school grades completed by 205,29” 
minors 14 to 18 years who were issued their first regular employ, 
ment certificates. (In most States regular certificates are grant 
only to children engaging in full-time work.) 


S 
pery ScHooL GRADE COMPLETED BY MINORS 14-18 Be 
CEIVING First REGULAR EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES IN 194 


(U. S. Children’s Bureau) 13 


rade 
6th Grade ores 
Total oe 0, 11 Phor 
_ Reporting Loser 7th Grade 8th Grade ee High! = 
and 15 yrs, 
16 and 17 yrs, Ta 978 045 2,002 2,620 32,254 
641 11,511 11,851 29,182 113,893 


In two-thirds of th i 
school for work at 14 oe children are legally free t 


da 

. : sually th t have complete? | 

eae eg se Cases the iba course, but somai 
5th or 6th grade. I i ; 1 

for work at 16 years. eee ase States a child may leave 


leavers as well as those who c : : t begin i? 
the early grades. Even in KAN ete high: school ziomy undef 


whatever name it is called and aurea eis needed 
and should be directed to Persuading the child to continue 
schooling and to helping him select the right kind of high schoo” 
Lack of such guidance, together with low standard and poorly en 
forced compulsory attendance laws, is one reason that many © th 
dren still leave school on, or even Before completion of the a 
grade. It is also in part responsible for the fact that the academie 
courses in high schools, designed for college preparatory work, a 


o leav® 
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crowded with boys and girls who have no intention of going to 
college. 

_ For the child in high school, vocational guidance and educa- 
tional guidance are inseparable and must fill many needs. One of 
the functions of guidance is to acquaint the child with vocational 
Possibilities and help him in his choice of and preparation for future 
work. If guidance begins early enough in the school program, there 
1s no need for the child’s deciding immediately upon a vocation or 
beginning and following through on a specific line of preparation. 

here is time for experimentation and exploration, and in many 
Cases this can continue even after school leaving. One function of 
guidance is to help the individual determine at what point special- 
ization—cither in education or in jobs—should begin. 

Guidance must also help the high school child, and his parents, 
to meet the constantly recurring question as to whether he shall 
Continue in school, leave school for employment, or combine school 
With part-time work, either under a school-work program controlled 
by the schools, or independently in an after school job of his own 
Choosing, Many factors must be considered in reaching a decision, 
and the guidance worker must know the child’s family and economic 
background, his interests, abilities and aptitudes, personality and 
Social adjustment, progress in school, and physical condition—as well 
as the type of jobs open to him on a part or full-time basis. Famil- 
larity with Federal and State laws regulating the employment of 

Ors is essential as well as ability to judge the suitability of various 
tYpes of work, the physical hazards involved, their educational 

ues, chances for advancement, etc. 
el The United States Office of Education has listed six principal 

ements in a high school guidance program which can be sum- 


M; ` 
arized as follows: 


1. Occupational information—to secure and present facts re- 
garding local occupational requirements and opportunities 
as well as trends in the Nation as a whole. a 

2. Personal inventory—to secure, record and interpret infor- 
mation secured through reports, records, tests and measure- 


ments and personal interviews. Nie r 
3- Counselling—to assist the individual in identifying his major 

problem, planning lines of action, getting a start toward 

Carrying them out and modifying them when necessary. 


4- Exploration and use of training opportunities—to make in- 
i opportunities at all 


formation available concerning training OP 
levels and for all educational and occupational fields. 
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5. Placement—to assist young people in securing suitable em- 
ployment, full-time or part-time. a 

6. Follow-up—to maintain contact with school leavers over 

period of years in order to give them further assistance, an 

also to check individual achievements and the school-leavi 

experiences as an aid in evaluating and improving both 


guidance program and the general educational program Q 
the schools. 


To an increasing extent the value of work experience for high 
school students, including paid part-time employment, 15 „bapi 
recognized and this has opened up new guidance opportunities. ite 
early as 1930 the Report on Vocational Guidance of the wei 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection stated: he 

“Much direction can be given through part-time jobs, before t E 
child leaves school, if he has opportunities for consultation along eE 
way. Part-time jobs, for some inexplicable reason, are too OT 
regarded as ways of keeping children out of mischief, and m55 bes 
chance of being a real educative force. To some groups they hee 
the very best kind of tryout experience, often to groups where or rs 
Opportunities at early occupational exploration are rare. To P a 
they offer financial help which makes further attendance at scho 


i ; x c 
possible. Part-time work is not always plentiful, and the tem den y 
1s to snatch at what re 


there is without selection. But just as CT’. 

z k š i- 
Fara should be given to the placement and supervision of ae 
ren in part-time as in full-time work. So far as actual operat! 


h nities for learning may be meage! 
jay is a fund of valuable experience to ee ts how t app! 
or the job, what to wear, how to play fair in a bad situation, an 


$ 5 b 
hich can be carried on to a full-time J° 


. th 
The Report of a Special Committee of the American pal h 
Conimission: and other cooperating organizations, What the Hig 
Schools Ought to Teach, stated in 19 40: > : 
“There is no factor of general education which is more imp? 
tant to consider than wor 


ht 
: k. This statement should not be ONE 
of as applying merely to a few Marginal cases but should be no 
cepted as a principle of the widest possible application. Those w. 


are to enter the professions need to labor at some period in ie 
lives in order to gain an understanding and appreciation © f 
labor is. Those who are going to earn their living by labor hav ay 
right to be trained under competent supervision so that they a s 
enter on their careers under the most favorable conditions p°s* 
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“If the schools are to adopt work as a genuinely acceptable part 
of their program they will have to be prepared to yield some of the 
Preferred hours of the day which are now devoted to their tradi- 
tional courses. They will often be obliged to make provision for 
instruction in such a way that it will be possible for their pupils to 
work a number of full days each week for employers who will take 
them for part-time work. . . . There are valid educational reasons 
for advocating a work program as an essential part of the cur- 
riculum of secondary schools. A pupil gains, through the construc- 
tive handling of tools and materials, insight into the nature of 
things with regard to his relations to his environment that he can- 
Not gain in any other way. Modern psychology recognizes as one of 
its most fundamental principles the truth that reactions, or what 
are commonly called ‘behavior patterns,’ in technical writings, con- 
dition the development of experience far more than do impressions. 
It is only when an individual reacts to an object that he concen- 
trates attention on it and becomes fully aware of its chaacter and 
value.” 

During the war, both to help meet manpower needs and to keep 
young people from dropping out of school, programs of part-time 
Paid work for school students, developed under school auspices and 
With school credit given for employment, have developed rapidly 
mM many parts of the country. In some cases such programs are 
limited to students of 16 and 17 years, but in others children of 14 
and 15 may participate. Many guidance workers believe that these 
Programs offer a new, practical and effective method of acquainting 
tt © student with problems of the working world, giving him pre- 
liminary and experimental work experience, and bridging the gap 

etween school and work for those not enrolled in vocational courses 
Where part-time work had been developed to some degree even 
fore the war). . 

These war-time programs and the various bases on which they 
Vave been organized in different communities are now being stud- 
‘ed with a view to determining their value, educational and other- 
Wise, and the desirability of continuing them as part of the post- 
War secondary school curriculum. Although these studies are not 

®t completed, it is evident that a major factor in their success or 
alure is the degree to which they are associated with the voga: 
ional guidance work of the schools, and the scope and quality of 


in guidance program. The selection of pie | for ‘gen 
school- the selection of employment acceptable 
ol-work programs, the selec en the sitet 


Or schoo] credit, the supervision and follow-up 8} 
the correlation of their work interests with the school program 
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are areas in which school administrators, curriculum coments 
and guidance personnel must work closely together. hool stu- 
Despite the tremendous need for guidance of high — wate 
dents and the broad range of activities included under Ane) wee - 
guidance program, progress has been comparatively slow in © ublic 
ing such service as an integral part of the programs of the P 
high schools. . rted in 
The President’s Advisory Committee on Education X epo jlities 
1938 that “in few fields of endeavor are the existing social “i that 
more inadequate than in vocational guidance.” It pointed = hools 
there were no vocational guidance programs in the public sc ore 
in at least half of the cities of the United States of 10,000 or arge 
population and that guidance was especially lacking in the ound 
tural high schools, despite the fact that normally many Y 
people go to the cities for employment. rma- 
In 1944, 32 States had Supervisors of Occupational Inform: 
tion and Guidance in the State Departments of Education a” ong 
1942, 80 local school systems reported Directors of Guidance ano 
cir personnel. This does not necessarily mean adequate gW! have 
work, however, even in those communities where such services ro 
been established, The latest figures available on the auei 
guidance officers employed are those reported by the United 


aye! : jte 
ation in 1939. At that time there were in the Un ti 


» New Jersey, Illinois an 


3 counsellors and guidance 
high schools. 


One of the basic requirements 3 
well-trained personnel. The successful guidance worker must, ni 
sense, have three specialties—he must know young people, edisi 
tion and industry. Although this is recognized by leaders in voc 
tional guidance, and job qualifications and standards for train i 
of guidance personnel have been recommended, the job of guidan 
in many communities still falls 


y to the Latin instructor whose A ent, 
are shrinking, or the teacher, lacking a year or two of retire 


for whom a full teaching schedule is a burden. : id- 
Undoubtedly, both the extent and quality of vocational 8" 


‘ A rk is 
for effective guidance W° 


Jasses 
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ance for minors has improved since 1938, due to the need for train- 
ing war workers. There are no figures, however, to show how great 
this increase has been nor anything to indicate to what extent war 
created guidance services in the schools may become permanent. 
There is ample evidence, however, that the need for vocational 
guidance of minors will be even greater in the reconversion and 
Post-war years. The economic conditions and the requirements of 
industry will be changing. Many young workers who left school for 
work during the War may find themselves unemployed—and with- 
Out any saleable skills. Many in-school youth, who normally would 
leave school for work, will face the fact that there is no place for 
them in an over-crowded labor market and must be persuaded to 
Temain in school and prepare themselves for future work. Unless 
guidance work is extended rapidly both in extent and quality, boys 
and girls of tomorrow may be caught on the same sea of bewilder- 
ment and despair that engulfed youth during the depression years. 
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MOTION PICTURES. , Motion pictures, though based on earlier 
lentific discoveries, are usually considered the invention of Thomas 
* Edison, who devised the kinematograph in 1872. Since that time 
1S device, improved by the addition of synchronized sound, has 
one such widespread acceptance and influence that it is considered 
the of the most powerful factors in producing the social changes of 


Past half century. Motion pictures are now one of the two lead- 
the principal visual aids in 


special purposes. In all 
t significance for voca- 


duc Orms of entertainment, one of 

REE and an important tool for many 

ee these roles motion pictures have grea 
guidance. 
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Much research, notably the Payne Fund Studies, has er: 
that motion pictures used for entertainment have profoun pilden 
upon the knowledge, attitudes, and habits of the millions otan romi- 
and adults who see them. Since photoplays result in gean ki the 
nence for actors, directors, and other persons connected b as 
film industry, and since they often portray vocational agin S 
incidental to the plots, it is evident that they are important, Bee 
often unrecognized, influences upon the vocational ideas of He: o 
people. Film producers are seldom concerned with this func 
their products, and in addition, most photoplays glamorize, g nce 
turize, or otherwise distort vocations. Hence the vocational g ee 
worker must be prepared to counteract such undesirable influe! ies 
On the other hand there have been a number of feature ae fe 
and short films, particularly biographical ones, which are outs or 
ingly constructive in vocational guidance. Teachers and pc: 
can often integrate the pupil’s interest in such pictures ae ji 
more formal vocational guidance program. They may do “hich 
stimulating attendance at such movies, discussing points FOF pares 
to watch, having the students make reports, using them as an ? any 
duction to the school’s procedures in studying careers, and in Tii 
other ways. The monthly publication, Film and Radio Discus 


Guide provides considerable aid in this connection. had the 
_ The use of motion pictures as an instructional tool has P4 ears 
widespread and increa ther 


In teachi sing attention of educators for some A 
Ae about occupations and vocational planning, 4s tages? 
E s Eh educati tion pictures offer the following advan bility 
€y overcome limitations of ti Dae 
me, space, an 
(2) They economize '3) The 


tant or distracting details a ig 

j nd focus attention at the most sig?!" " to 
points; (5) They uti a 
stimulate interest, fa 
They make use of 


microphotography, flashbacks, 
what could not otherwise be 


motion, animation, t rf 
and other special methods to V 


i tor 
activities because the instruc 
knows exactly what the motion picture will present. ; 
rtain disadvantages 10 pe cost 
guidance, such as: (1) school 
of films and projection equipment is too high for many ©” pus 
budgets; (2) Available films do not cover all topics, and may 


the us? 
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present unbalanced or distorted ideas; (3) Available films are often 
objectionable because of poor technical quality, advertising, prop- 
agandizing, or subordination of educational to entertainment value; | 
(4) Obsolescence in films cannot be handled adequately because of 
the expense factor; (5) Unless motion pictures are thoroughly 
integrated into the curriculum, or other special methods employed, 
it is likely that previous associations will cause the student’s mental 
set to be for entertainment rather than learning; (6) Because the 
film is a self-contained, popular unit that can be presented to large 
numbers without trained instructors in a brief period of time, it 
May easily lead a school to be satisfied with a very superficial type 
of vocational guidance, and (7) Just as much as they enrich the 
efforts of the good instructor, so motion pictures make it easier for 
the lazy instructor to get by with inadequate preparation and effort. 
All of these disadvantages can and are being overcome through 
increased understanding of the value and role of motion pictures 
and through the combined efforts of various vocational guidance 
Workers and agencies. 
There are several types of motion picture films which are avail- 
able for vocational guidance uses. Theatrical films are 35 mm. wide 
and involve very expensive projection equipment and safety pre- 
Cautions, Most educational films are of the 16 mm. size and are 
Printed on “safety” film which eliminates the fire hazard. Silent 
films are still widely used for educational purposes because of the 
relatively inexpensive and widespread availability of the necessary 
€quipment. Sound films and equipment are more expensive, but are 
of obviously greater usefulness, particularly since sound films can be 
Tun with or without the sound (though never on silent film pro- 
Jectors), Either 16 mm. film or the more economical 8 mm. size may 
© used for school-made vocational films, or for taking pictures 
On occupational excursions. Closely related to motion pictures is 
the filmstrip, which is a strip of 35 mm. motion picture film, pro- 
Jected as a series of still pictures, with or without an accompanying 
Sound recording. Special projectors are needed for filmstrips. 
There are four kinds of motion pictures which are useful for 
Vocational guidance purposes. One kind, specifically prepared for 
S purpose, deals with general problems involved in selecting a 
Vocation, “Finding Your Life Work,” produced by Vocational 
Uidance Films, Inc.; “Aptitudes and Occupations,” produced by 
Oronet Productions; “Choosing a Vocation,” an Erpi Classroom 
wa distributed by Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc.; and a 
ant a Job,” produced by Forum Films, Inc., are the best examples 


Sf this kind of film. 
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A second kind of vocational guidance film deals iia 
with a specific occupation or occupational group, providing ages, 
„information about it as the activities in which the worker cand is 
the training which is required, where and how the weg bo 
secured, and its advantages and disadvantages. Producers “aple f 
of the above kinds of motion pictures usually make avana 


ny 
5 accompa 
teacher’s manual, and sometimes student’s manuals, to accomp 
the film. 


7 ional 
The third kind of motion picture used a good deal by vocati 


u 
. : 7 : e. 
guidance workers is the film intended for a eee pup ai it 
incidentally valuable for the occupational information W 
provides. Vocational trainin 


a eat 
g films, for example, produced in Sates 
numbers and varieties during the war period by the Unite ncies, 
Office of Education, the military services, and industrial age an 
are useful in guiding the student or worker in his selection i it. 
occupation as well as in entering upon it and progressing ncies, 
Similarly there are many films produced by governmental i uce 
business concerns, industrial organizations, etc. which are pr ovide 
for general promotional or Propaganda purposes, but which pr tries. 
valuable information about careers in those fields or nen 
This kind of film was the earliest available for vocational gui able 
Purposes. Earlier films of this sort were often very objecao a 
& matter included, but recent producny” ie 
another group of films in this category CO hy, 
of those educational Pictures in other areas—such as geograP e 


! ional photo” 
} at area. Finally there are the occasional P 
plays which portra; 

be used educationall 


Descriptive Encyclopedia” 


ks for 
data concerning motion pic 


o 
are the most useful sourcebo tion, 


uca 
tures. State departments of ed 
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universities, and state libraries, as well as visual instruction divi- 
sions of metropolitan boards of education are agencies through 
which schools may obtain films. The American Film Center and . 
the Educational Film Library Association, both at 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, serve as consultants and clearing houses for 
all information concerning motion picture films. 

Motion pictures are used in vocational guidance in many ways, 
ranging from such isolated events as a P.T.A. program or a voca- 
tional assembly to complete integration in an occupations course 
of study. They are particularly useful in vocational guidance pro- 
grams carried on by clubs and other leisure time agencies. Most 
effective use of motion pictures in any situation demands careful 
Planning. The following are among the more important ways of 
increasing the effectiveness of films: (1) Carefulness in selecting 
the film, both with respect to quality and to appropriateness for the 
Purpose for which it is to be used; (2) Preparation by the teacher, 
including a preview and planning; (3) Preparation of the students 
for intelligent observation of the significant aspects of the picture; 
(4) Integration with other study materials, lessons, and experi- 
ences; (5) Variation of the role which films occupy in the lesson; . 
(6) Followup of the motion picture experience with discussions, 
Tecitations, quizzes, or other such devices; and (6) Evaluation of 
the film and the methods by which it has been used. 

The newest use of motion pictures in vocational guidance is as 
a special tool in psychological testing. A series of investigations at 

ark University under Dr. Super’s direction, attempted to measure 
Vocational interests by showing the subjects projected pictures of 
Various occupational activities, then having them take a test cover- 
ing the material they had seen. The assumption was made that 
those items would be remembered best which aroused the greatest 
Interest, so that each student’s pattern of memories would indicate 
is pattern of vocational interests. Though filmstrips were used for 
the research before it was interrupted by the war, plans to resume 
it will involve motion pictures. Other research is also proceeding, 
> take advantage of the fact that motion pictures present a richly 
ined, yet rigidly standardized set of stimulus values for use m a 
Ng. This method has this advantage among others, that it enables 
ue trait being measured to be separated more completely from 
“ading ability than is the case with most paper-and-pencil tests. 
Much has been done with motion pictures in psychological testing 
the Army Air Forces, but at the time of this writing information 
S topic is still classified as Restricted, and is not available for 
Cation. 


Publi 
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US 
MUSIC TESTS AND MUSIC TESTING, PRESENT ot 
OF. Although music tests have been in process of deve ane 5 
for several decades, diversity of opinion as to their present P other 
and values exists to an extent unlikely to be found in any 
educational field. 


Sponsors have of t 


ation 
about their reliabili 


have 


ae 
music guidance relatively little of Practical value has been acc? 
plished, except in a few situations, This is unfortunate, be 
great need has existed, and , though imperfect, tools 
work have been available. spects 
In the early history of the music testing movement, protury 
were bright for a fruitful achievement, At the turn of the ner qi 
the relatively young psychological laboratories were sate ab A 
studies of sensation, and the field of audition received Soi ia 
attention. Particularly was this the case at the State Univ 
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Iowa, where Professor Carl E. Seashore and a long list of highly 
competent graduate students engaged in numerous studies in the 
field. In the course of twenty or twenty-five years quite a number 
of tests showing individual differences in various aspects of the 
musical mind had been devised, and as a result, in 1919 some of the 
Most important and most easily recordable of these appeared as the 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent. At the same time, Dr. Sea- 
shore’s well-known book, The Psychology of Musical Talent, was 
published. This book, which gives a comprehensive analysis of the 
musical mind, not only became a classic in this field, but also served 
as a model for the development of vocational and avocational 
guidance in other fields. With such an auspicious beginning, it is 
to be deplored that more promising guidance programs in music 
have not materialized during the last quarter of a century. 

Since the original Seashore Measures of Musical Talent were 
recorded, some additional batteries of musical talent tests have 
been presented. The Kwalwasser-Dykema tests were recorded in 
1930; the Drake Musical Memory Test, which was announced as a 
test of musical talent, appeared a few years later; and a revised 
battery of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent was presented 
by Seashore, Lewis, and Sactveit in the late nineteen-thirties, about 
twenty years after the Seashore tests were first recorded. 

Despite attempts to improve the original Seashore tests, and 
while later tests have the advantage of better recording, the writer 
finds that the early battery of Seashore tests is superior to later 
tests for use in his guidance program at the Eastman School of 
Music. This also is found to be the case in the extensive music 
guidance program conducted in the Rochester Public Schools. A 
discussion of the relative merits of the various talent tests would 
involve so many details and so lengthy a discussion that it is im- 
Practicable to include it in this article. 

The causes for the lack of general acceptance of music guidance 
Programs are several in number. In the first place, musical talent 
tests were presented to the public without adequate validation, paT- 
ticularly at the various levels of musical endeavor. Considerable 
confusion has resulted because sponsors of tests have not been in 
advantageous positions to prove the validity of their tests 1n various 
Musical situations. Secondly, especially in early stages, Musicians 

id not have an appreciation of the rapidly developing testing 
Movement with its pedagogical implications. “Music is an art 
Which transcends objective measurement,” was the response of the 
Musician to the well-meaning psychologist. Exaggerated claims 
Were made by the proponents of music tests; in turn, skeptical 
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musicians ridiculed the efforts of the early music psychologists. 
The situation was even more precarious than that of early genera 
guidance workers, who, sometimes wary of impending trouble after 
giving a slow child a mental test, would hastily assure the parent 
that the child was not of low mentality, but rather that he was not 
„yet ready for regular school work. In the field of music test- 
ing, prejudices early established still have considerable effect 
today. 

A third cause of confusion was due to the fact that some of the 
tests are not very high in reliability. Such a matter made little 
d erence to the uninformed music teacher who gave them without 
realizing the necessity of taking due precautions with a measuring 


oo so lacking in one of the fundamental virtues of a 0 
est, 


i a great many other students, 
potentially unable to achi E : y SRE have 
profited greatly had the pa hat so ideally is desired, could - 


. onally; 


fore feeling little responsibility for its supervision educati 
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appreciates the value of fine performing groups as a social relations 
force between school and community. 

At the college and conservatory level, music talent tests likewise 
have not been widely accepted, but primarily for a much different 
reason. In many colleges, the music department is the only one 
expected not only to be self-supporting but also to show a profit 
for the general fund of the institution. Also, if the music teacher’s 
salary fully depends on a percentage of tuitions, or in part on a 
Percentage of tuitions for over-time teaching, it is doubtful both 
from the viewpoint of the school and the teacher that a discrimina- 
tory talent measuring instrument will be very popular. Considerable 
Tationalizing about the value of musical talent tests can result 
under such circumstances. 

And so each of the various reasons enumerated has likely had its 
effect in the general failure to accept musical guidance through 
Music talent testing, although in the best educational interests of 
Students it has been badly needed. With the exception of a few 
well-organized programs, guidance in music can not be favorably 
Considered in scope or quality with general guidance programs 
found in most good schools. 

One of the chief difficulties in establishing the validity of avail- 
able music talent tests is due to the fact that few situations in 
Music education have exactly the same aims for musical accom- 
Plishment, Therefore, it is necessary for each music teacher, who 

as the necessary background for it, to analyze his own music pro- 
&ram, and, through careful study, to adapt a testing program to 
Meet the needs of his particular situation. Unfortunately, a music 
testing program, if it be comprehensive enough to be of real value, 
kes considerable time, and most music teachers are already over- 
Urdened with heavy teaching duties. The ideal arrangement for 
ie arge school system is to have a music psychologist for this work. 
e Rochester Public Schools, I believe, is the only school system 
Which has a music guidance program with a full-time psychologist 
in Charge. An idea of the scope of her program, which indicates 
the Possibilities of such work, can be given by quoting from a report 
She gave at an Eastern Music Educators Conference.1 A general sum- 
ary of the program, taken from this report, is as follows: 


1 This report by Ruth C. Larson, entitled “The Gaidas Program in 
“Sic in the Rochester Public Schools,” is printed in t ee 
“arbook of the Music Educators National Conference. In it the ve er ale 

t ay find an outline of the policies and procedures ofdhe Fe predi p can aa 
QST by the same author, entitled “A Brief Report of a Prediction an 
“dance Program in School Music,” is printed in the 1934 Yearbook, 
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: instru- 
(1) Aid in the placement of over one thousand school 


» public 
ments in the hands of the more talented students of the p 
schools, 


; will 

(2) Information for supervisors and teachers of music thar ae 
assist them in making recommendations to parents for the pu 

of instruments for their children. + vocal 
(3) Recommendations for placing homogeneous talents in 


and instrumental music classes whenever practicable to do s0. oa 

(4) Work with music teachers in directing students of vr ities 
musical aptitude to classes in music where special oppor m yes 
will be provided for the development of their talent. This inv 
follow-up work over a period of years. 


(5) Work with music teachers to determine if the pn, ha 
ts of students in their organizations conform to 
might be expected as judged by their talent ratings. ida 
(6) Co-operation with various organizations for child eu eau, 
such as the Child Study Department, Children’s Service ee 
Visiting Teachers Department and Special Education Depar some 
for the purpose of readjusting the activities of the student in 


musical endeavor when his musical talent warrants it. for spe 
me) Recommendations that students shall not register “hat i 
Cial classes in musi 


ual 


nces 


to 
2 Those who may be j Suay ronchi may refer "5 
his article: William S. L m Tapatente ith Music Test, 
Music Educators Journal, March, ros Additional articles, dealing MAC y 
with the controversial points in music testing, may be found in immed what 
Preceding issues of the Music Educators Fournal: James L. Mursell, «from; 
About Music Tests?” October-No 


vember, 1937; Jacob Kwalwasser, arys 
the Realm of Guess into the Realm OF ROANT Certainty,” Febru 
1938. 
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Program is found to be of great value both in conserving the 
Student’s time and in wisely spending the School’s funds. 

The final part of this article will be devoted to brief comments 
about achievement tests in music. Prominent among these tests are 
the Beach Music Test, the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical 
Achievement, the Gildersleeve Musical Achievement Test, the 
Providence Inventory Test in Music, and the Knuth Achievement 
Tests in Music. The names of these tests are very misleading, for 
they are not measures of musical accomplishment in terms of per- 
formance or appreciation as the titles would indicate. Rather, with 
the exception of the Knuth test, which is a recognition test of 
melodic and rhythmic characteristics, they are mainly tests cover- 
ing rudiments of music and facts about music. It is difficult to devise 
an objective test of musical accomplishment; it is much easier to 
Use rudiments of music and facts about music in constructing 
objective paper and pencil tests, a reason which probably accounts 
for undue emphasis on such material in so-called achievement 
tests. But a knowledge of rudiments of music and facts about music 
depends more on the student’s general mental powers than on his 
Musical aptitude, and an unmusical but intelligent student would 
Undoubtedly make a higher score in this type of music achievement 
test than would a musical child with lower intelligence. In the 
absence of satisfactory forms of objective achievement tests in 
Music, a jury of several highly competent and trained musicians, 
with well-organized and well-defined criterja, still serves as the most 
valid means of rating musical accomplishment. 

In concluding this discussion, the writer wishes to express the 
Opinion that, although the acceptance of musical talent testing and 
the development of its measuring instruments have been slow, there 
is at present a hopeful sign of a more rapid advance in these re- 
SPects in the near future. With improvements in the general 
Pedagogical training and background of music teachers there 5 

ound to be a better appreciation of value to be derived throug! 
an efficient direction of musical talent to those musical endeavors 


Which that talent warrants. This increased o ts eke 
ead to demands for better measuring tools, which will, no ee 


© provided when there is a real desire for them. Better a 
ĉasier to administer and interpret, will be helpful to a p dent 
€voted to the proper direction and guidance of music students, 


and, in turn, will help the subject of music to ae its proper 
Place in the curriculum as a true vitalizing force 1n © WSL 
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MUSICAL TALENT, THE DISCOVERY AND 
GUIDANCE OF 


The Problem. 


: e 
" : ional, th 
Guidance in music assumes three aspects: the ejiacak ack but 
avocational, and the vocational. Music is the most eter fields: 
the outlet for a Professional career js relatively limited to 


e 
: and th 
namely, that of the composer, the conductor, the virtuoso, 
teacher, 


t 
nu es no! 
e greatest importance, as it ine ee 
nsive preparation, but, what is more : 


and self-expression i 


it 
is, a problem of educational and avocational guidance, ee 
for the various degrees of amateur Performance or for the 
eral appreciation of music, ` f the 
` ne Outlets and media for expression in this large area ‘0 ost 
musical life embrace all conceivable forms of music from the see 
Primitive beat of drums through the countless varieties of aad 
gifts of voice, the power of dramatization, 


» Community, church, and art. ings 
; Clear that musical talent is not one pied 
musical education is Not one thi 83 and the effective functio 
of music in the life of the People is not one thing. ence is 
problem of guidance becomes extraordinarily complicated an 
full of undreamed of Possibilities, i 


The Nature of Musical Talent. 


comes a question of degree, ki 
Musical talent is not on 
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varied, as interrelated, and as dependent upon soil, environment, 
and inherited traits as is the vegetation of the forests. There are 
Oaks and poplars, annuals and perennials; flowers and thorns, 
_ luscious fruits and pernicious weeds; so in the musical organism 
and its function there is vast diversity. Yet in the kingdom of art, 
as in the plant kingdom, there is law and order in the relationships. 
As in the plant kingdom, the seed is always there. But what kind of 
Seed is it? What chance does it have of coming to foliage and 
fruitage through the operation of natural laws and planful culti- 
vation? 

This concept of the variety, intricacy, and vastness of talent, 
however, does not discourage the scientific approach to its analysis; 
because musical talent has its taproots, its modes of branching, 
re-branching, and enfoliage, and there is a possibility of establish- 
ing classifications and making quantitative measurements which 
may have a wide sweep of application. This faith in possibilities 
Springs from the psychological laboratory, where the scientist is 
Satisfied to fractionate the problem and deal intensively with one 


Issue at a time. 


The Approach. 

The fundamental challenge that the psychologist has to give to 
the music teacher and supervisor in this: keep each student busy at 
his natural level of successful achievement. The emphasis should 
be laid on the words “each,” “natural,” and “achievement.” To do 
this, the average teacher should be conversant with three funda- 
Mental findings of the psychology of individual differences in musi- 
Cal talent. 

First is the enormous difference in talent of apparently similar 
individuals, It is a general rule that the more precisely we measure 
SPecific capacities in a group of individuals, the larger the difference 
that will be found. Thus, it is easy to find in a group of normal 
Children one who has two hundred times the capacity for hearing 
of pitch that another equally bright child might have. Similar, 

ut not quite so large, differences are found for tonal imagery, the 
Sense of time, sense of rhythm, sense of loudness, musical imagina- 
tion, musical thinking, and the capacity for motor skills. In ordinary 
Observation of achievement or performance these differences are 
Covered up, because the factor under consideration 1s not isolated 
Or exact valuation. Der 
__ Next to the revelation of the surprisingly large extent of indi- 
Vidual differences is the revelation in psychology of the “elaine 
*ity of some of the innate capacities. We must say “relative” for 
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. sached 1m 
two reasons: (1) the physiological capacity 1S often pot -e term 
measurement; and (2) physiological capacity is itself a re er we 
from the point of view of genetic psychology. Yet the lysis, the 
employ the rigid controls of the scientific methods of ana Oe are 
more clearly we identify specific capacities and the ae ac- 
prepared to take the limits of possibility and variability 1 
count. ic lies 

The third finding in our experimental psychology of wee 
in the revelation of ways and means for the adjustment of crest 
Tonal memory, for example, is a talent present in vastly diment 
degrees; but there are many kinds of tonal memory. An impe iff- 
that would be prohibitive in one situation would present no oci 
culty in another. The educational curriculum, the types a in 
activity in music, the ways of planning personal satisfaci upon 
performance, and the methods of training are all contingen 
knowledge of the nature and extent of specific talents. 


Two Schools of Thought. 


There are two s 
of talent and 
omnib 


cance 
1 the 
ory: 
other the specific, or laboratory; mane 
e commonest. In actual practice very as 
ents but the gift of music is apprals i pro- 
ainst success as a whole. The chie i 


Unt 


ors 
variation and measurement at a time and keep all other face 
constant. For example, instead of asking the question, € an a 
child hear music?”; we ask 


« z nē 

Can he h itch?”; “Can I a 

R p ear pitch: 5 _ «Cia! 

loudiesse”g “Gan Wes hear time?”; “Can be hear timbre?” ea 
he hear rhythm?”; “Can he hear tone quality?” Each of these “it 
be isolated for measurement; and, when we have the result, : 
recordable, repeatable, verifiable, and predictive. What is tf 
hearing has its parallel on t 


he side of performance as 5 ne a 
skills. We do not ask, “Can he play?”; but we ask, “Can he pP 


` duce 
tune in time and in rhythm?” ; “Can he phrase?”; “Can BRT the 
good tone quality?” etc. Such questions have their paralle Ate gi 
higher levels of imagination, memory, thought and 
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although the higher, and therefore the more complicated, the 
Process becomes, the more it tends to resist analysis. 
vi The second principle is that we must limit ‘the conclusion to 
a is involved in the one factor that was varied under control. 
hus, if we measure the sense of pitch and we find that the record 
made is in the 99 percentile, the conclusion is not that the child is 
omen but that he has an extraordinary sense of pitch—that he is 
oo in one of the scores of talents essential to musical success. 
e may be utterly incompetent in other talents. 


Musical Guidance in the Public Schools. 


In the public school situation the measurement of specific musi- 
= talents is of value in the following respects: the placement of 

ruments, recommendations concerning the purchase of instru- 
ments by parents, segregation of instrumental classes, cooperation 
with the music teacher in the study of unusual cases, check on 
accomplishment, cooperation with various organizations interested 
n ou guidance, limitation of instrumental classes through talent 

S ing. 


M e 
easuring Instruments. 


E The public school syst 
E nt laboratory in a gui 
mle in psychological l l 
T enty or thirty specific abilities or cap 
M are measurements of all the s : 
a ‘Ponding to each of these, measurements of the motor capacity, 
bility, or achievement. As one instrument registers the sense of 
itis another registers the ability for the control of pitch; one 
Strument measures the sense of timbre, another registers the 
a tiy of timbre produced by the voice. These instruments range 
ie tuning forks up to complicated instruments which register 
an reed the quality of voice in terms of the number, distribution 
aie relative dominance of its overtones. In the same manner toere 
ian now measurements of achievement available covermg a wide 
ge from the development of motor skill up to achievement in 


tem of the future will include a measure- 
dance clinic. There are now instruments 
aboratories for the measurement of 
acities which we call talent. 
ensory capacities and, cor- 


_The Seashore Measures of Musical Talent (see article) is a 
nstruments 


yi s ; 
ig University of Iowa Press contains 
Surement and interpretation of the records and has a compre- 


CE 
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ix titles. There 
hensive bibliography covering two hundred and earn and for 
are other series of phonograph records now on the mz layed: 
certain purposes actual musical instruments can be SP odd con- 

In conclusion, the recommendations for guidance s = pupil, 
tain a number of “Don'ts.” Don’t let any guide say aie rincip 
“Be this,” or “Be that.” Musical nature is prolific and Hi i gua 
function of the guide is to reveal special abilities ank syete 
against serious handicaps. Don’t look for any foclproo that of the 
guidance; at the best the situation will be analogous ar on’ 
physician who is consulted about the health of a je ocation 
assume that it is desirable to have a regimentation of V rogram 
guidance planted upon all pupils. Don’t rush a guain ARN. 
any faster than the development of competent guides wi whe 


F z 9 icle on 
The above article consists of extracts from the author’s artic pook 
Di 


P Phe Year! 
scovery and Guidance of Musical Talent” in the T hirty-fourth 


of the National Society for the Study of Ed 


ucation. 


c. E. $ 
MUSIC TESTS. 
Beach Music Test. 
Purpose and Content. 


Authors and Publisher. 


: Head of 
The authors of this test are Frank A. Beach, Late _E. 
Department of Music, Kans Kansas 


Schrammel, Director, Bureau 
State Teachers College, 


Validity of Test. 


ae +. tte validity: 
The most significant criterion for evaluating a test is its V 


nt 
a $ m ete: 
The original test depended entirely on the judgment of realist 
teachers and supervisors of music and other musicians 
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constitutes valid items for an objective music test. In the 1932 
revision, the subjective criteria were supplemented by objective 
criteria. The supervisors in sixteen schools of Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska ranked their pupils prior to administering 
the test on the basis of (1) knowledge of musical fundamentals 
and (2) general musicianship. Correlations were then computed 
between the pupils’ ranks and their test scores. The coefficients 
between general musicianship ranks and test scores for the 23 classes 
from these 16 schools ranged from + .g2 = .02 to + -35 = -13; 
with a median of -+ .65; and between knowledge of musical funda- 
mentals and test scores from + .94 += .03 to + .14 = 12, with a 
Median of -+ .74. With a few exceptions the coefficients were high 
enough to be significant, and some were markedly significant. 
When all ranks were statistically combined and correlations com- 
Puted for the entire group of 535 pupils a coefficient of + .67 
=Œ .02 was obtained for each of the two functional ranks test scores. 

In the Emporia State College music students were given a com- 
Posite rank on knowledge of musical fundamentals, sight-singing 
ability, and general musicianship. These ranks when correlated 
against test scores yielded a coefficient of + .87 = .02. 


Reliability of Test. 

By combining the several parts of the test in such a manner that 
two scores were available, ie. the split-half method, reliability 
Coefficients as follows were obtained for college students: + .88 
+.02; -L.gt =.02; +.82 +.03; average -+.86. For high school pu- 
Pils the coefficients were: +.78 +.02; +.89 +.015 +.83 =£.02; av- 
Srage -++.83. 

Administering, Scoring and Interpreting. 
Detailed directions for administering this test are printed in the 
anual of Directions. The use of a piano is essential to giving the 
test correctly. It may be administered to any size group, grades 
to XII and college. Scoring is accomplished by use of a printed key. 
Cores are interpreted for each grade by use of pee norms. 


ANCE 
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j cated exactly. 
in time, key, note, or the original melody it ma in that 
Testee is required to compare each possibility o made for any one 
trial and identify it. Only one change is ever we and same are 
comparison. The four variables of time, key, n pe subtests Show 
arranged in serial order and when treated aa separ indicating the 
an average intercorrelation of spproaoately LA independen! 
measurement of some common factor rather tha P 

ilities. seven to 
ae norms based on 1979 cases from pa sean norms 
adult level are given for both forms of the test. FEEST anyone 
are also given for Form A and Form B gombin> sth of the test 
desire to increase the reliability by increasing the leng silt 

Two independent studies of validity have Ae Stanley 
correlated the test scores with ranks given by the oe 
Chapple, in a class of 46 pupils at the London Ha e es 69 with 
This r was .67, pe .o5. The reliability of the ranking kings. when 
a time interval of eight months between the two pee correla- 
the influences of age and training were removed by pa e other 
tion the validity coefficient was .50 for the same EE ae con- 
study correlated the test scores with two aural panung with fina 
ducted by Ernest Reed at the Royal Academy of Mus from heat 
examinations consisting of writing chords and RRT har- 
ing them on the piano, writing counterpoint, writing fo notation on 
monies, and memorizing a melody in five minutes from key. This 
the blackboard and then transposing it into a ER was ma 
resulted in a validity coefficient of .66, pe .07. No peor aa years 
to control age or training but all were approximately eig 
of age. 


py the 
d rang? 


al 


» this would amount to .86. om- 
Factor analysis (7) aity 
mon memory factor which he 


z : firm | 
possessed by such batteries. AJ] experimental studies biographical 
importance of memory as a factor in musical talent and 

studies indicate it even more clearly. 


wie Cos 

The test is published by the Public School Publishi ie be 

Bloomington, Illinois. The objectivity of a a i Raleigh 
increased by using recorded test material obtainable fr ; 


irginia. 
M. Drake, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virg 


c 
e vali! 
may be the source of most of th 
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Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests. This group of ten measures 
constructed by Jacob Kwalwasser, Professor of Music Education, 
Yracuse University, and Peter W. Dykema, Professor Emeritus of 
usic Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, purport 
to measure some of the more basic traits which condition success 
m music. The ten tests measure: (1) tonal memory; (2) quality 
iscrimination; (3) intensity discrimination; (4) tonal movement; 
5) time discrimination; (6) rhythm discrimination; (7) pitch 
iscrimination; (8) melodic taste; (9) pitch imagery; and (10) 
™hythm imagery. Norms are provided for all tests individually and 
a single conversion norm for the total score. 
f The tests have been used widely by school music departments 
Oor the purpose of differentiating the more musical from the less 
musical, segregation of groups have been based upon scores yielded 
i these tests. Differentiation of instruction has been linked with 
ratification of groups on the basis of test scores. aes 
M. irections for administering the tests are to be found in the 
S anual of Directions, issued by the Carl Fischer Opa. pig 
Roe New York City. The tests, themselves, are recorded by a 
A Victor Company, pressed on five ten-inch records, and so 
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, hani- 

as a unit in the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Test Album A Sy 
cal or electrical phonograph must be available to the tes (a) inter- 

The tests have been standardized on four leyes: M (grades 
mediate (grades four through six) ; (b) junior mge A ten through” 
seven through nine); (c) senior high school (grades 4 cash 
twelve) ; and (d) college music students. Five thousan Is, and one 
were used in computing norms for the first three levels, 
thousand cases were measured for the college level. incipally 

The tests have been validated in a number of ways, ae 
by comparing: musicians with non-musicians; rae p school 
dents with non-music students on the college level; al level; 
music students with non-music students on the high rene an 
and grade school music students with non-music studen nificantly 
grade school level. Invariably, the music group earns a Sig 
superior score to the non-music group. ‘dered a measu’? 

However, this battery of tests may not be considere onsible for 
of achievement in music, for training in itself is not respo acity Í 
increased scores, The tests measure chiefly one’s native dealing 
music. They must be considered psychological meaw achiev 
principally with aspects of hearing rather than measures 0 


aining 9 
ment. The tests do not correlate too well with age, sex, tr: 
intelligence, Inter-correlat 

are especiall: 


Ja, 
rm 
technique, corrected by the Spearman-Brown Prophecy + 
is 87. J K. 
+. tes 
Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Accomplishment. duct 
was constructed by Jaco 


ic 
b Kwalwasser, Professor-of Mus! 


au 
; and G. M. Ruch, Federal Bure? 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


» and consists of ten 
namely: (1) knowledge of musical symbols and terms; (2 
nition of syllable names; (3) detection of pitch errors in 2 
melody; (4) detection of ti on tse? 
(6) knowledge of time S18” inesi 


3 and (10 recognition S i four 
is designed for use in § 


rect : by! 
The Manual of Directions and test blanks are ae 
Extension Division of the State University of Iowa, 


: h 
Iowa. Resear? 
The test was built upon specifications adopted by the 
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Council of the Music Educators’ National Conference published 
in 1921 in Bulletin Number One, and titled “Standard Course in 
Music for Grade Schools.” This course outlines the aims, materials, 
procedures and attainments for the first eight grades. Although the 
test parallels recommendations of the National Conference, it has 
been validated further by checking with courses of study in city 
school systems which have received national recognition for their 
work in public school music. 

The reliability of the battery, using the split-half technique, 
Corrected by the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula, is .97- 

Norms are supplied for grades four through eight individually, 
and for high school nine through twelve collectively. Approximately 
5,500 pupils were employed. These norms are based upon scores 
€arned by children in: Evanston, Illinois; Oakland, California; 
Rochester, New York; Mason City, Iowa; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 

enver, Colorado; and South Bend, Indiana. 

The directions for giving the test, as well as the key to correct 
answers for scoring, are found in the Manual. The test consumes 
approximately three-quarters of an hour. The scores on the test 
increase with grade levels. The test correlates with age, training 
and intelligence. Girls earn slightly higher scores than do boys, 
Showing about a twenty per cent increase in grades from the fifth 


through the high school. LK 


Seashore Measures of Musical Talent. Musical minds differ vastly 
2 kind and degree of talent. Some of the fundamental talents can 
S Measured scientifically before formal musical education begins. 
en inventories of the child’s natural abilities aid in revealing 
to eal type, in assignment of instrument, in selection and classifica- 
m n of music groups, and in determining what kind and degree of 
‘USical education should be planned. 
“a hese Measures of Musical Talent a 
alysis of musical hearing, appreciation, 
tial awe basic elements which function in al > 
on, hearing and learning of music. They are simp 
maaca because they replace expensive an 


i in operation, 
s ents, and fit naturally into the musical program. They may 


re based on a scientific 
and performance. They 


Il music and are essen- 
le and eco- 
d technical 
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d a sp 


š A ye prove A 
efficiency in musical education. Indeed, they have | edu: 


A ical 
to the introduction of general scientific procedure in mus 
cation. dértaken by Seashore, 

In 1939 a revision of the Measures was underté teady gro” 
Lewis and Saetveit. The first edition had enjoyed a ” is used on 
for twenty years without revision. The term ‘ eee exper 
the one hand to distinguish them from actual la on tests. They 
ments and on the other hand from paper and PE elaborate 
take the form of Phonograph records made with the m vailable fo 
scientific instruments and techniques and yet are Je ‘obtainable 
schoolroom use at the mere cost of phonograph records, ' 
from any RCA-Victor agency. testing: 


z n k rou - 

The Measures are designed for individual or eee a quar 
There are six measures of specific musical talents capé pyth 
titative treatment na: 


k : Rhy 
mely, Pitch, Loudness, Time, Timbre, 
and Tonal Memory. 


rS 
facto 

š i same + her 

There are two series, The two series measure the High 5 
u 


í ictor 
Each is complete on three double-faced 12-inch Yod Br is 
Fidelity records. Series A is designed for use with unse i 


r ries 

or classes in general survey or individual testing, while ar ¡vidual 
designed for the testing of selected musical groupe e onl 
records of either series may be purchased separately. 

series is purchased, Series A is recommended. y alysis h ip 
tructions” contains scientific nt us d a 
t, description of the instrume direct? 


ieee F jo» 
quantitative factors involved, fu retatl© f 
for procedure in the 59 


y” 


tape jj- 
ord and report cards, keys, norms, ib 
reliability, a new type o 


a a 
f analytical treatment of ages palf oF 
ography of approximately two hund i titles, more th? 5 
which pertain to these Particular Measures si 
Anyone desiring to acquaint himself with the nature f 
nificance of these Meas 


ton 
ures of Musical Talent should firs of th? 
copy of the manual of 


Strouse Music Test 
Purpose and Content. 


0 
e 
A rps 
The Strouse Music Test was constructed for me elementa, 
providing a practical musical achievement test for use 


o 
: he test © 
schools, junior high schools, and senior high schools. The 
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musical aptitude, knowledge, attainment, skill, and appreciation. 
It includes a wide variety of exercises involving both auditory and 
visual reactions. While it is an excellent musical achievement test 
for all pupils in a school, it is particularly valuable for girls par- 
ticipating in musical organizations, such as bands, orchestras, glee 
clubs, and choruses. It is a valuable measure of achievement for 
Srades four to twelve and college. The two forms, A and B, are 
equivalent. 


Authors and Publisher. 

The authors of the test are Catharine E. Strouse, Associate 
rofessor of Music, and H. E. Schrammel, Director, Bureau of 
ducational Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, 


7 SORA 
mporia, Kansas. 


Validity of Test. 

The various parts of the test, as well as the individual test items, 
Were selected to cover essentials in this field and to meet the basic 
Objectives in public school music work. Every part and every item 
tas Subjected to the criticisms and suggestions of competent super- 
Visors and teachers and of test construction specialists. Both forms 
of the test were also administered in a number of schools and the 
results, after careful analysis, utilized in revising the forms. Between 
notes made by pupils on the Kwalwasser-Ruch Music Test and 
their Scores on Form A of this test a correlation coefficient of .go 


as obtained. 


Reliabitity of Test. 
The follow liabili fficients (self-correlation) were 
A owing reliability coetici 
obtained for ioe Grade VII, .94 + .01; Grade IX, .95 + oe 
lege Students, .go = -01; average, .93- The probable error 0 
“Aasurements ranges from 2.4 to 5.2, average 3-9. 


ections for Administering and Scoring n 
i à Separate bulletin containing detailed directions for admin- 
= g cach Ai of this test is provided. Before cape: a 
the Mister the test, the examiner should be sure he ia hie 
He Correct directions for the form of the test to mo a : om 
Age, Ould also familiarize himself thoroughly wit P 
S for administering each part. 
key is provided, by use of which th 
with comparative ease. Full direction 
em and each part are provided with the key. 


e papers may be correctly 


Si , 
ack s in regard to evaluating 


Sach it 


CE 
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Interpretation of Results. 


«dividual stu- 
Test scores may be intelligently interpreted for nae These 
dents and classes by use of the table of percentile Pa dent of a 
norms were computed from the scores made by Saas e PRS 
large number of representative schools in many differ 


Use of Test Results, of ways! 
The test results may be profitably used in a merge of 

for determining student achievement; for checking the “udesi and 

instruction; for assigning school marks; for analyzing s 

class weaknesses; and for motivating student efforts. 

References: 


1. 1940 Mental Measurements Year Book, p. 156. 
2. Strouse, C, E, The Const 


n: 

’s Thesis, Evanst 
for the intermediate grades. Unpublished Master’s Thesis 
School of Education, No: 
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NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS, The National 
Teacher Examinations are designed to provide objective measure- 
ment of certain of the abilities and knowledges of teachers. 

They are used by many public school systems in the United 
States together with estimates of other types of information regard- 
ing the candidate’s qualifications, in judging the satisfactoriness of 
an applicant for a teaching position. In teacher training institutions 
Senior students are encouraged to take the Teacher Examinations, 

oth with a view to future employment and as a means of better 
Understanding their individual strengths and weaknesses in the areas 
measured by tests. 

_ The examination program is administered by a National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations. This Committee was first ap- 
Pointed in 1939 by the American Council on Education in response 
to the Suggestions and requests of school teachers, superintendents, 
and teacher educators who foresaw the advantages of comparable 
and objective measures of some of the abilities and cultural achieve- 
Ments of prospective teachers. The National Committee on Teacher 
“Xaminations was assigned the responsibility of canvassing educa- 
tional authorities and providing the profession with ways and means 
of learning more about teaching candidates and of applying such 


'nformation to a continuously improving program of selection and 
Placement, 

The immediate purposes of the National Committee were to 
Arrange for the construction and administration of a battery of 
.€acher Examinations, to carry on a continuous program for the 
improvement of the tests, to study and make available information 
regarding means of improving the appraisal of factors not covered 

Y Objective examinations, and to promote long-range research pro- 
Brams concerned with teacher guidance and teacher selection. — 
i The National Teacher Examinations were first administered in 
P240; They have been administered once each year on designated 

ates in examining centers throughout the United States. 

Carefully refined techniques and procedures have been em- 
Ployed in preparation of the National Teacher Examinations. 
fiw this has involved: (a) development of the outline and speci- 

‘ations of each examination unit by a test editor in cooperation 
h authorities in the fields; (b) preparation and editing of test 
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a - 
items in accordance with the outline and specifications; (c) ba 
out” administration of the preliminary items to determine the 3 
difficulty and to detect those that might be weak or ambiguov™ 
(d) selection and revision of suitable items for a tentative final fo 2 
of the examination; (e) criticism and assistance in editing the Pe 
tative final form by a large number of experts in teacher educations 
heads of departments, supervisors of teaching, and others; ee 
(f) preparation of the final form based on the criticisms and sug 
gestions received. af 

The National Teacher Examinations are constructed to €°Y 


. : 5 e a 
hension; understanding and use of the English languages Sager 


A Š ži i ‘4 
ing of points of view and methods of professional education Sen 
lopme? 
aa general 
. . j ; 
principles and methods of teaching) ; and the mastery of the subs 
matter to be taught by the particular individual. By img 
f Svheceaineg wide in scope each individual has an opportun, A 
emonstrate the unique pattern of his abilities and knowledg ad 
hing 


cultural materials. Other important factors that determine pie ce, 
fitness such as health i 


v and physical energy, training, €P? jeft 
paar Pae personal Character are, of neee ia the 
e independent jud iti k 

candidate applies. Judgment of the local authorities to 


All examinations of the sting O lei j 
5 are of t! j i si j f 
i i a objective type, cons! S 


r r š +. div! 
ae 1S assigned a registration number, and in eh 
on materials, centrally assembled and stampe. tion 

the proper registration number, are provided the local examina eit 
centers. On the days of the examination the candidates indicate 
answers to the items in the test booklets b aae their ans sly 
on specially prepared answer sheets, Each candidate has previo ice 
filled out a “practice answer sheet,” which accompanies 2 P i 
booklet containing sample exercises. 

Following administration of the examinations, all papers 
sent to the central offices of the National Committee for clas 
tion and scoring. Each answer sheet is scored on the I.B- 
Scoring Machine. The results are also checked by a? indepe 
scoring procedure. 


In order to make readily comparable the scores on lie 


ual 


aré 


al test? 
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with varying means and distributions of raw scores, and to enable 
adequate interpretation of the results, all raw scores are converted 
to a common scale. Through this device a particular Scaled Score 
on one test becomes similar in meaning to the corresponding 
Scaled Score on any other examination. This provides direct com- 
parability among scores on different tests for the same individual 
or for different individuals on the same test. Each annual edition 
of the Teacher Examinations is also equated with the previous edi- 
tion so that the Scaled Scores have the same meaning from one year 
to another. 

The proper use of examinations in teacher selection has been 
one of the chief concerns of the National Committee. Emphasis has 
been placed continuously upon the fact that examination results 
should not be misused as the sole basis for teacher selection. Records 
of experience, ratings on various personal and social characteristics, 
and observed teaching skill must be considered in addition to the 


eacher Examination records in the evaluation of a prospective 
ith respect to a particular posi- 


teacher’s qualification and fitness wi 
jation from one community to another in 


tion. Furthermore, vari 
school plant facilities, curriculum 


available financial resources, 
emphasis, etc. make it not only desirable but necessary that the 
factors involved be evaluated independently by the local school 


Officials in selecting personnel. The use of the examination scores 
in the selection of teaching candidates is completely a matter of 
ocal authority. The weight given the examinations varies from one 
School system to another. Each local system determines the relative 
Importance which shall be given to the examination results and 


Other relevant data. 
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use in the selec- 
minations of the 


tive examination as a phase of 
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NAVY. Any description of vocational guidance activities 10 ee 
Navy should be considered in light of the fact that the Navy !5 fae 
operated primarily as an educational agency nor as a medium ces 
providing vocational guidance services. Sound personnel a va 
and a basic concern for the present and future welfare of a £ 
personnel, however, have given rise to the development of PE 
programs and practices within the Navy which give consider 
emphasis to vocational guidance. eed 
A number of factors and conditions have evidenced the ae 
within the Navy for limited vocational guidance services: sate 
of these factors and conditions are: (1) The presence a hi h 
numbers of men whose education was interrupted; (2) the see 
proportion of volunteers for the Navy who did not complete ing 
school, but who subsequently have become interested in contin ; 
their formal education; (3) training and experience receive any 
Navy service schools have expanded the vocational outlook of a 
men; (4) the selection of a Navy job toward which a man ont ties 
to prepare results in evaluation of his abilities and potent ows 
in terms of the probability of attaining that job; (5) rubbing ° sive 
with new shipmates of advanced educational levels and ext?” p- 
` vocational accomplishment serves to motivate many men tO 
sider further Preparation for an advanced Navy job or one 
a civilian job or school; (6) others who have never had any, 


pational „Experience prior to entering the Navy are zerami is 
ae life much older and more seriously concerned about eric 
st for them to do; (7) sickness or injury after entering $ 


has forced some men to pl A s releas? 
an f after 
than those previously h Rape ent types ofge 


; y held in civilian life. ices 

An organized guidance program whether in the armed 8°V 
or in a civilian agency should include provisions for the folie An: 
areas in order to insure a balanced and complete process: 3 ‘qual 
accumulation and study of all escheat rae about the ind ivi 
man, €.g., previous educational and vocational experience, te iza- 
and personal identification items- (2) the accumulation, orga” a- 
tion and use of educational a occupational information one in- 
tional, regional and local levels; (3) is collection and use 9 
formation about present and future training opportunities; fin 
assisting the individual to interpret relevant facts about him s 
the light of his current problems through individual counseling 
placement-assisting the counselee to become placed in the meective 
step for him; (6) follow-up—to check constantly on the © 
ness of the entire guidance process, 


. è ion W 
In considering these areas of guidance as they functio 


rn [0 
Da 


ithin 
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the Navy, it is important to realize that the completeness and 
effectiveness of the vocational guidance process varies widely from 
activity to activity according to the availability of officers who are 
trained and experienced in counseling. The understanding and ap- 
preciation of commanding officers of the value and importance of 
vocational guidance also affects materially the freedom and time 
which the officer-counselor may have to carry on counseling ac- 
tivities. 

In regard to the area of the individual inventory, the Navy 
maintains on the whole a fairly complete personnel record system. 
Duplicate records for enlisted men are maintained. One set follows 
the individual from station to station; the other set is on permanent 
file in the Bureau of Naval Personnel in Washington, D. C. A com- 
plete file of personal and official information about each officer is 
maintained in the Bureau of Naval Personnel and, in addition, a 
Qualification Record Jacket is maintained and follows the officer 
wherever he is assigned. The information in these records is ex- 
tremely valuable when used in connection with counseling. Occu- 
Pational information is available and used extensively in shore 
installations and certain ships where trained Educational Services 
Officers are assigned. Counseling on an informal basis is available 
Practically throughout the Navy; on a directed basis wherever 
trained Educational Services Officers are located. The placement 
area from a vocational guidance point of view is to a great extent 
irrelevant in the Navy, except as regards placement in off-duty 
educational or training situations. Follow-up of an acceptable na- 
ture is virtually impossible except over short periods of time. 


Classification, Selection and Training 

Partial elements of the vocational guidance process are found at 
work in a number of places in the Navy. Although the needs of the 
Service are primary and consideration for the individual’s own per- 
Sonal preference secondary, many men do receive definite assistance 
formulating educational and vocational plans through these ac- 


tivities and contacts. 


As a part of recruit training, all men are administered a bats 


. . 
terviewed by classification inter- 
at recruit centers 


forms, aptitudes, 


te š 
“TY of classification tests and are in 


Aes The main objectives of classification 

€: (1) To determine and record on stan ar 4 

‘kills, and abilities that would indicate the typ? i: a! for We 

ch man would be best suited; (2) to recommen cnc Tala) 

to type of training or duty for which he is best a eae 
effect his assignment to this training and duty by 
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è -med abou 
qualifications with Navy needs. All recruits are first infor gts 
available training schools and the general duties of ae 
They are then given a battery of aptitude tests designed = ability, 
their knowledge, ability to learn and aptitudes such = "ial fae 
arithmetical reasoning, clerical and mechanical aptitudes. ae see 
ther information about the Navy General Olasiication alifica- 
references 1 and 2.) Since test scores are recorded on the - man’s 
tion Card, they can be used at any subsequent point in t = other 
Naval career. It is readily apparent that these test scores an seling 
data on the Qualification Card are of real assistance in cou 


ara: z : = F e Edu- 

Situations such as are mentioned later in connection with th 

cational Services Program. e re- 
In order to facilitate 


-the- 


. thi 
the recording and evaluation A to: 
ies, and interests a standard ai 


Navy schools or for assi 
as a strong tendency 


: es" 
: is que 
ot a vocational counselor, as such, a ve 
equently assist the men being interv1 


l elate 
: erences for types of Navy assignments 7 
to previously attained ski 


aining officer a definite training oy 
prepared for this purpose. It is in regard to this procedure of 
ing for a rate” that the couns 
man in making a choice of a Na: 
prepare, and for which he is bes 
Those men who are selected 
schools undergo experiences w 
broader vocational horizon, Wh: 


ik 
Vy job for which he would 1 

t qualified. 

for training in the nan 
hich usually give them oe 
ile the training given is g 


ervice 
much 
d to 
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preparing men to handle specific types of Navy jobs, the training 
also serves to confirm or dispel tentative ideas about trying to 
prepare for certain civilian jobs upon release from service. 

Informal discussions of educational and vocational problems of 
the men may be carried on by any number of different officers. A 
man frequently goes to his division officer or immediate command- 
ing officer for advice. The Chaplain or Welfare and Recreation 
Officer serves frequently as a counselor. The education or training 
Officer, as previously explained, is a source of frequent aid to men 
desiring help on their vocational plans and problems. 


Educational Services Counseling Program 


Recognizing the need for offering to all of its personnel a chance 
to participate in voluntary educational opportunities the Navy es- 
tablished, early in 1943, an Educational Services program which 
included: Voluntary classes, self-study opportunities, language in- 
struction, information and orientation activities, literacy training, 
shop and on-the-job training, and through the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute extensive offerings of correspondence and self-teaching 
Courses, end-of-course tests, standardized subject examinations, gen- 
eral educational development tests, an educational information 
Service, and reports of service training and experience for purposes 
of accreditation. The extension of these services to men im the 
Navy expanded steadily and with the end of the war in August 
1945, it became apparent that there was an even greater need for 
the Educational Services Program. In addition to a large increase 
of ‘specially trained Educational Services Officers sent into the field, 
in September 1945 the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the Com- 
Mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, requested commanding officers of 
all ships and stations to assign more personnel to the program, to 
increase facilities for carrying out the program and to enable inter- 
ested personnel to take part in educational activities during working 
hours, From the very beginning, it was recognized that the personnel 
assigned to carry on Educational Services must be well prepared as 
Counselors, To offer a broad educational program to men 1p the 
Service without providing definite and organized assistance to help 
them in the selection of proper courses and to relate those courses 
to Navy training or future vocational objectives would result in 
misdirected effort on the part of many individuals. 

One factor used in selecting officers for training as regular Edu- 


Cational Services Officers was whether they had had previous 
xperience in the guidance and personnel field. All of the many 
Officers are given specific 


undreds of regular Educational Services 
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aval 
training in the Educational Services Section of the mee ante 
Personnel before being assigned to a field activity. This sent 
includes a strong emphasis on counseling with attention Seduce 
such topics as: (1) The need for a counseling program an will 
tional Services; (2) the kind of problems which the coun ett 
likely encounter; (3) the objectives of counseling; (4) gee. 
materials; (5) case studies regarding men who desire ‘o iischate® 
high school while in service, prepare for college after- nal field; 
supplement Navy training, decide on a civilian occupatio sivilian 
select courses to provide ref. resher training relative to aoe terest 
occupations, and selection of spare time courses for genera ee (7) 
(6) the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and How to vate e 
use of other agencies to supplement counseling; (8) pea (10) 
physically handicapped; (9) cooperation with other ogean tation 
the Navy’s demobilization program; (11) the use and interp 
of tests; and, (12) techniques of the interview. most of 
Trained Educational Services Officers are assigned to patant 
€ major continental and Nav 
ships, USAFI Branches an 
Districts Head 


r a ric 
aration Centers. In addition to organizing Educational Secer 
programs in the field these regular Educational Services 


Hi fficers 
: tainers for many hundreds of additional © 
assigned to this progra: 


¿ ursuits, the Educational Services program } 
rest with these collateral duty officers. js con- 
on regarding the individual man m the 
cerned, records of two kinds are available, The first consists Card 
cords including the Qualification 


avy Basic B f Classification T% 
asic Batt as 0; 
and other personal data us Se pa 


each man: (1) Voluntary Class enrollment card; (2) 
USAFI application forms—for Courses, tests and accre Educa- 
(3) USAFI test reports, particularly scores on the General forms 
tional Development Test, and (4) supplementary interview 
maintained by some Educational Services Officers. t edu- 

To assist Educational Services Officers in counseling abai life, 
cational opportunities, both within the service and in pease. TAG 
a wide list of material was made available. Characteristic 1 
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this list include: (1) Catalogs and bulletins on the USAFI pro- 
gram, (2) descriptions of available education manuals and corre- 
spondence courses, (3) lists of university extension courses offered 
through USAFI, (4) material on Navy rates, (5) three of The 
American Council on Education’s guides—(a) A Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Forces, (b) 
A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the 
United States and (c) American Universities and Colleges, (6) an 
issue of the American Vocational Association Journal entitled 
America’s Vocational Schools, and (7) numerous pamphlets and 
bulletins and catalogs on special types and programs of education 
in various states, local schools and colleges. 

_ A number of general basic references on occupational informa- 
tion were made available to Educational Services Officers, includ- 
Ing: (1) The U. S. Employment Service’s Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles; (2) a Navy publication entitled What about a job; 
and, (3) an extremely important tool developed by the Billet Analy- 
sis Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the War Man- 
Power Commission entitled Special Aids for Placing Naval Person- 
nel in Civilian Jobs. The bulk of the occupational information dis- 
tributed and used, however, is in connection with the Navy's Occu- 
ational and Related Information File. Approximately 625 of these 
Occupational information kits were prepared by the Educational 

ervices Section and distributed to major Educational Services 
Centers, This file is a collection of informational materials about 
Jobs, job fields, educational information of various kinds including 
apprentice training opportunities, requirements for entry in various 
types of academic and vocational schools, and occupational briefs, 
Pamphlets, leaflets and books of general value to counselors as well 
as the varied and extensive publications of the Occupational Analy- 
Sis Division of the War Manpower Commission. In its folders is 
included information on various branches of the armed services, 

avy rate training, conversion of Navy rates to civilian occupations, 
Colleges, guidance aids, rehabilitation, and information on veterans. 
ince the initial files were distributed, around 20 supplements have 

een sent out to keep the basic material up to date. As of May I, 
1946, the number of titles of bulletins, pamphlets, and briefs in- 
| cluded in the file, totals around 1,800. The materials in the file are 

Caned to the counselees and used by the Educational Services 

as cers in connection with group occupational activities and indi- 
| idual counseling. 

i hile most counseling pro 

Ces Officers fall into either a vocationa 


~<a 


blems handled by Educational Serv- 
] or educational pattern, the 
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number of different specific types of cases is —— Officer 
varied counseling problems which the ace e of sru 
handles include: (1) Selection of the best met o 3 We selection 
respondence, self-teaching text or voluntary ees “ndividual’s 
of best course from all those available to meet ca chool to Wo 
needs; (3) helping those who want to finish sie -n gone t0 
out a suitable plan; (4) assisting those who aeni and to secure 
college to select suitable courses to take while in oY uae men A 
approval in advance from the institution; (a) an (6) counser 
applying for credit for service training and experien aN they leav 
ing men who do not know what they want to do v to suppleme? 
the service; (7) providing help to men who want chee courses 
their Navy training; (8) assisting individuals in asi enter after 
related to the occupation they expect to return = ar they wowe 
leaving the Navy; (9) helping men to decide Whee (10) help” 
like to take the General Educational Development Tes Gor relative 
ing men to locate and interpret occupational informa ee 1a 
to their future vocational plans, and (11) helping me own pet 
leisure time educational activities related purely to the 
sonal interests. A À to 
In preparation for individual counseling and m ee i ca 
valuable time during the interview, the Educational a about © "a 
engages in a station program of disseminating — ble throug 
cational and vocational information and training avata ii to P 
his office. In cases where it is known that an diadu catio? 
interviewed, adequate preparation by checking the Snow r A 
er records is made. An effort is made to ich may b 
y in the interview, some personal facts which, ow 


save 


(0) 


n 

on so as to get from BE 
is; (2) the filling out of Ee 

the: mterview avoigei (ay dhe individes! te Consideration 2 
© attitude of friendly consider? = inter 


e 
by the counselor throughout PN jjy in 

inj occasio. the 
view; (5) the counselor injects a note of humor 


order to relieve any tension which might have developed oa 
counselor changes the subject every now and then nee A on 
vide a stimulus for the counselee to continue when a E made to 
appears to have been exhausted; (7) the counselee 
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that any personal information will be kept in strict confidence; (8) 
before the interview is terminated, the counselee is assisted in work- 
ing out a definite course of action; and (9) the interview is termi- 
nated on the same friendly basis as it was begun. 

Immediately following the interview the counselor records the 
essential data on a counseling record form which is maintained for 
this purpose. Special care is given to noting any action which is to 
be carried out by the counselor and indicating a date for following 
up this case. Although the follow-up of counseling problems is 
emphasized, it should be realized that the extremely rapid rate 
with which service personnel are transferred, adequate and contin- 
uous follow-up is not possible except in a limited number of cases. 
One of the weaknesses of the present educational program in the 
Navy is that no feasible provision has been worked out whereby 
Cases begun on one station are automatically followed up when the 
Counselee transfers to another station. 


Counseling in Naval Hospitals 
Further comment should be made on the counseling activities 
Carried on in naval hospitals. Conditions existing within hospitals 
are more favorable for thorough counseling procedures than in 
general naval establishments. All of the patients are in one central 
location, The absence of any extensive military duties facilitates the 
Scheduling of interviews. In addition to the usual motives of men 
In seeking counseling, there is the added incentive resulting from 
handicaps or injury. Because of the obvious need of thorough coun- 
Seling in hospitals, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has made 
Vocational counseling an integral part of its Rehabilitation Pro- 
8ram. A special manual outlining the type and procedures of voca- 
tional counseling for use in hospitals has been prepared and con- 
Stitutes a standard operating procedure followed by Educational 
€rvices Officers. In attempting to work out satisfactory solutions 
to individual problems of patients, the counselor has access to the 
à hysio-Therapy, Civil Readjustment, Occupational Therapy, Phys- 
ical Training, and Recreation Departments, as well as consultation 
With the Medical Officer, Psychologists and Chaplains. T 
The counseling program in hospitals utilizes certain specialized 
Material not generally available in other Educational Services Cen- 
“ts. This material includes a special series of vocational films, the 
i Rourke Work Experience Kits, a series of manipulative tests and 
cational interest inventories. Certain special counseling forms are 
Also used. One of these forms, the Physical Capacity Appraisal 
orm, is filled out for all men who are to be discharged from hos- 


ANCE 
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«ture of the URS 
pitals to civilian life. This form gives a clear Psal to em- 
and extent of physical disabilities and is especia Be a basis for 
ployers for placement purposes. This form also aa Educational 
constructive vocational counseling on the part o! de of the prê- 
Services Officer. Special mention should also be » Wavil hospitals: 
vocational shops which have been set up in many ee experience 
The purpose of these shops is to give the patient By The objective 
with one or more various types of shop equipmen ant an oppo 
of the hospital counseling program is to give every par a definite 
tunity to work out, with the assistance of the couns nonai activity’ 
and sound plan for his future educational and voca 


Counseling in Personnel Separation Centers 


vy 
the Na 
In connection with the Civil Readjuinnent Program Se to a 
has made a rather extensive information service avai Re 

-h the in o! 
Justment program endeavors to provide all separatees established 
mation needed to make full use of counseling faciliti 


$ 
n 
5) jewer. i 
plete interview with a general intervie“ ] co 


1 inter 
= Navy" 
d insu 
consult 


a center has a com 
addition, each separ: 
sultants regarding 
viewer. Four of thi 
A Chaplain, an E 
ance Officer, 


Emp 
» American Red Cross, United Sta iS tbe 


ices © 
ble for a separatee to utilize the ae aoa 
l ble to help him regarding plans +0}. 
or employment, 
(2) To instruct each separatee in readily understandable f 
concerning his rights and benefits as a veteran. ummary °; 
(3) To provide each Separatee with an accurate S nslation Sp 
his education, training, and experience, including a E E 
military specialties into civilian skills, and with docum nent sU 
will aid the separatee in future education and job place 
as: 


Pess 
en 


term 


à Nav: 
1. Notice of Separation from the U. S. Naval Service ( 
Form 553). This form is a one-page summary 


ded: 
: ice schools atte” 
listed men’s Naval career. It lists service 
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off-duty classes attended, rates held, date of discharge, length 
of service, special skills acquired, special commendations and 
awards. This form is to be presented to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as proof of eligibility for Veterans’ rights and 
benefits. It is also used by civilian educational institutions 
as a basis for granting academic credit, and by employers 
in job placement. 

An Officers Qualification Record Jacket containing a de- 

scription of the various duties performed while in the Navy 

is given to each officer-separatee to assist him in reemploy- 
ment. 

3. Navy Rating Description Booklet. This pamphlet is designed 
to give prospective employers, employment service officials, 
educators and other interested persons an over-all picture 
of the technical responsibilities assumed, duties performed 
and knowledge and skills acquired by personnel in any one 
of the Navy ratings. A list of civilian occupations related to 
the individual’s specific rate is given. 

4. What About a Job. This is a 60-page booklet intended as a 
guide to the thinking of the serviceman who is faced with 
the problem of selecting a vocation. It provides a basis for 
information on the selection of an occupation, fields of pos- 
sible employment, and suggestions for starting a small busi- 


n 


ness. 
nal Briefs. These are small booklets covering over 


5. Occupatio 
100 specific jobs in the professional, agricultural, trade and 
industrial fields. These contain an analysis of the job field 


and give sources of further information and training. Each 
separatee who wishes may take along copies of the briefs 
giving information on the job fields in which he is especially 


interested. + 
The major part of the actual counseling in regard to educational 
and vocational plans is carried out by Educational Services Officers 


as special consultants in the Civil Readjustment program. The Edu- 
cational Services program at separation centers consists of the same 


type of activities as carried on by regular Educational Services Offi- 
Cers, with certain modifications. The interview with the Educational 
Services Officer at the separation center is designed to do two 
things: Fe 

(1) To aid the man in analyzing the possibilities and ramifi- 
cations of using existing veterans’ legislation and civilian training 
organizations as aids in attaining his vocational and educational 
goal. 
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(2) It is designed to “dove-tail” into counseling programs ye 
sored by government agencies such as the Veterans’ — aa 
tion, Department of Agriculture, etc., and those of civilian + ie 
tional institutions. The work of the consultants, particularly on 
from the Veterans’ Administration, U. S. Employment Seen q 
Civil Service Commission, should not be overlooked. All of gine 
representatives provide valuable information and counseling gN A 
ance to many men who have special problems which are under 
Cognizance of these agencies. little 

It is obvious that the separation center counselor has very ial 
Opportunity to do any “follow-up counseling,” therefore, soe 
care is taken to insure that each separatee leaves the center w m 
a list of addresses giving organizations and, if possible, Pe 
names and titles of individuals whom he may contact for fur at 
aid in solving his problems. There is a District Civil Readjustm® z 
Officer in each Naval District headquarters who contacts A 
Navy veteran in his District from 30 to 6o days after separati 


Veterans call upon their own District Civil Readjustment Officer IP 
information and assistance on all types of problems arising neat 
Teturn to civilian life. In its early stages, the Civil Readjust™ re- 
Program functioned mainly to facilitate demobilization. More o 
cently, however, emphasis has changed toward the relationshiP 5 
the Navy with its veterans, and the maintenance of the goada 
established duri 


has been given to in 


Information Service of the U. S$. Armed Forces Institute 


In considering this topic reference should be made to th 
mation program of the U. s. 


Armed titute (U 
The USAFI, staffed by both Arm, o, ces Institu 


e it 

. Z rmy and Navy personnel, made if 

possible during the war for approximately one million and a ah 
service personnel to enroll for educational courses. A plan has be 


ill 
approved recently whereby the War Departments W! 
continue the USAFI program. The Caan eae, opportuni 
for enrollment in approximately 2099 correspondence ame aa 
over 250 education manuals. In addition, over 80 colleges a” ae 
versities offer more than 5,000 extension correspondence COU 
to service personnel through the USAFI. n ecog- 

Shortly after the USAFI had begun operations, it was T 


e Infor- 
SAFI): 


~<a 
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nized that some specialized assistance should be provided through 
correspondence to help members of the Armed Forces select proper 
Courses in relation to their present and future educational and voca- 
tional plans. Consequently, an information service was developed 
and functioned as an integral part of the USAFI program. Coun- 
seling in the true sense of the word cannot be carried on by mail. 
The supplying of information and helpful suggestions by corre- 
spondence to thousands of service personnel who do not have imme- 
diate access to a trained and currently informed education officer 
does, however, prove to be a valuable personnel service. 

All kinds of problems are raised in the thousands of letters and 
applications which come to USAFI each month. Some of the more 
frequently recurring questions are related to: (1) Information about 
detailed course content; (2) Availability of courses in particular 
subject fields; (3) How to plan a program of studies leading to a 
high school diploma; (4) how to apply for academic credit; (5) 
what tests are available; (6) the availability of courses related to 
Particular vocational fields. 

Because of the tremendous volume of requests it has been nec- 
essary for the USAFI to develop special types of information to 
be used in answering these requests. Such information includes: 
(1) detailed descriptions of correspondence and self-teaching 
courses; (2) special lists of university extension courses in subject 
fields such as high school English, refrigeration, and cost account- 
ing; (3) occupational briefs such as “Preparing to Become a Radio 
Repairman”; (4) brief statements on “A High School Diploma” 
and “A College Degree”; and, (5) suggestions on how to apply for 
academic credit for service experience. 

In addition to the information service other activities of the 
USAFI program embody some procedures important to vocational 
guidance. For example, the review of all course applications to de- 
termine if the man is qualified to take certain courses in light of 
his background and education is of value to many individuals. Many 
of the education manuals, particularly those in the field of small 
business and others of a vocational nature, are designed primarily 
to be of value from a guidance point of view. 
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NEGRO-AMERICANS 


Current Practices 


There is a keen awareness of the need for vocational guiican a 
programs among many Negro educators. Investigations of the st@ 
of guidance activities of city-wide, state-wide, regional and Tae 
scope have been made. Many of these contain suitable recommen 
tions for improvement, d- 

A composite picture of these programs in the accredited pores, 
ary school shows that there is a central administration, usually n. 
the form of a committee of teachers with the principal as chairma i 
Policy with regard to what data are to be collected; what ah i 
comprise the guidance program; who shall do the counseling; 
when the counseling shall be done; at what grade level it W 
initiated, etc., is determined by this committee. 


ein practice, most of the guidance is group guidan' 
tional information is Presented eith 


occupational informatio 


ce. Occup?” 
d course 0 
n or is presented during the home ss 
nted are usually not especially selects 


teacher, he may 
lated instances of 


Individual conferences occur mainly during the latt 
the senior year. The principal or teacher of the studen 
serves as counselor. Usually there is 


. na 
no professionally trained cou 
selor among the personnel of the Scho 


The poorest of the schools record and use only course grades 
In the best programs are found data concerning the pupil’s ae i 
background, physical status, personal-social development, sch 
progress, intelligence, aptitudes and interests, m- 

In cases where the secondary school is located within the Fado 
munity of a Negro college or university, assistance in the selec 


er half ° 
ts c oice 
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and use of tests and their interpretation is often received from a 
member of the personnel staff or psychologist. 

Rarely does the program include try-out experiences. in offices, 
trades and industries. The exploratory experiences are limited largely 
to extra-curricula such as music, dramatics, athletics, school paper, 
manual training or domestic science. 

Definitely formulated programs of guidance are more frequently 
found in the Negro college. A synoptic view shows that the greatest 
activity is in dispensing occupational information during the fresh- 
man year. The occupational information is given through orienta- 
tion courses, lectures, conferences and interviews, forum discussions, 
and specially prepared printed materials. 

Data about the students most often concern family status and 
the scholastic record. In addition, objective test results, data con- 
cerning the physical condition of the student and his personal his- 
tory are often included. It is the exception rather than the rule 
that the information is kept in the form of a cumulative record. 

Only a few of the colleges conduct placement and follow-up 
Services. Those institutions that have a well-formulated guidance 
Program under the direction of a professionally trained personnel 
worker more frequently include these phases of guidance in their 
Programs, 

Agencies other than the school that are active in the field of 
vocational guidance are the National Urban League, national 
Negro fraternities and sororities, the Negro press and institutions 
for adult education. These agencies are chiefly concerned with the 
Collection and dissemination of information with regard to occupa- 
tional opportunities and the techniques for securing employment. 
The National Urban League is fundamentally active in this area, 
both in its practices and its publication, Opportunity Magazine. 


Current Negro Employment 

A synoptic picture of Negro employment may be drawn from 
the 1940 census data. About 62% of all employed Negro men are 
Classified as farmers, farm laborers and other laborers; about 5% 
as professional, semi-professional, managerial, clerical and sales 
Workers; and about 4% as skilled craftsmen, with more than half 
Of these as mechanics, carpenters, painters, plasterers, cement finish- 
ers and masons. 5 ; 

About 70% of all employed Negro women are classified as in 
Service occupations; about 1% as in clerical and sales work; about 
AMES operatives; and approximately 16% as farmers or farm 
aborers, 
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Jobs in which comparatively few Negroes are employed may be 
illustrated by data taken from the 1940 census as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

It can be inferred from an inspection of the data that not all 
jobs in which only a few Negroes are employed are ones in which 
there are attempts at systematic exclusion because of race. It is here 
suggested that successful pursuit of such jobs as those marked with 
the asterisk (*) may in many cases be possible without racial bar- 
riers. If present, factors making for exclusion on the basis of race 
are remote and indirect. Non-employment may be due to self- 
exclusion. 


Current Problems 


Philosophy. The counselor of Negro youth has, in addition to 
his evaluation of the youth’s individual qualifications of general 
intelligence, special aptitudes, personal-social behavior, school 
achievement, interests and physical capacities—to consider the pecu- 
liar social economic scene in which he lives. 

The picture is one of restricted living conditions and opportuni- 
ties, of which occupational restrictions is one of those causing the 
greatest concern. Since the range of occupations in which this 
Minority group customarily is employed is small, the dilemma in 
Counseling is whether to weight one’s advice in terms of the fre- 
quency of usual employment or to advise strictly in terms of an 
evaluation of the degree to which the personal qualifications of the 
individual match the requirements of the job. 

In this matter there is often not a unified philosophy among the 
Counselors in individual educational institutions, much less among 

€groes generally. Those who would limit the choice to those occu- 
Pations most frequently followed would over-look the fact that the 

€gro has not found his “place” in the American scene. He does 
Not occupy a static position. He is in the process of rising to his 
ull stature as an American citizen. Evidence of this change in occu- 
Pational status is found in the successive census reports since 1890, 
all showing a change in the direction of an increase in the percent- 
age employed in business, skilled labor and the professions, and a 

crease in the percentage employed in personal service and un- 
skilled labor. . 

_ On the contrary, there are those who would encourage indis- 
‘riminately preparation for jobs in keeping with personal qualifi- 
Cations, that is, without consideration of barriers erected because 
Of race. They not only fail to consider the possible economic loss 
of Preparation to the individual, but also overlook the fact that 
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. , i n 
there needs to be considered the nature of the individual s ree 
to his exclusion, or differential treatment on the job if =a Oe to be 
emotional maladjustment consequent upon frequent on or felt 
hired, social isolation on the job if secured and the re er to 
need to demonstrate better than average performance 1N 
be considered of equal efficiency may be very scrious. be based 

A realistic philosophy of guidance of the Negro must assump- 
on certain assumptions about the social scene. The Bori direc- 
tions here are that: the scene is changing; the trend is m t for all; 
tion of the ideal of democracy, i.e., of equal opportunities oes into 
the trend permits of an increasing rate of infiltration of Negr 
jobs from which they are ordinarily excluded. 

The realistic practice of guidance would include the : R 
of Negroes to prepare for all kinds of jobs. In cases where S Te 
is the rule, special precaution and preparation are advis for 
addition to the evaluation of the individual’s qualifica non indi- 
job as such, the precaution needs to be taken to appraise ents 
vidual’s capacity to make wholesome personality aE pee 
frustrating situations. This judgment may have to oon of the 
study of the individual's life history and the clinical ne instru 
counselor, pending the development of reliable and val j 
ments for prediction. ation 1? 

He should be advised of the racial trends of the age la be 
his own community, state, region and the nation. He f r break- 
informed about and trained in minority group techniques e 
ing down barriers to employment. directl¥ 

e 


among Negro you 
white collar jobs, who 

There are those both within and without the Negro group 1g 
oppose this trend on the assumption that the American |. © ihe 
task is to build a separate and self-sufficient economy W1 of pro” 
general American economy. They assume that the number o sup” 
fessional workers must be limited to the number which ae ro this 
ported by Negroes. They assume that as a counter-balane™ catio? 
tendency to choose the professions, much emphasis and g must Bo 
of the skilled trades and industries should obtain. Ther? Tou as 
a proper distribution of all kinds of workers within tt AK here 
if it existed in complete isolation. An obvious inconsis 
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is that the unskilled labor and skilled techniques of Negroes are 
used mostly by whites. 

Aside from the impracticality of developing a separate economy, 
the concern about the choice of white collar jobs seems unfounded. 
If the small number of Negro high school graduates should all 
complete the training of their choice, it has yet to be demonstrated 
that their numbers would exceed the capacity of their race to sup- 
port them. 

Here it is not the social economic trends of the Negro com- 
munity which must concern the counselor. His concerns should be: 
What are the bases upon which the student has made his choice? 
Has the student made his choice after securing wide occupational 
information? Has he determined his own assets and liabilities, in- 
cluding financial ability to secure preparation for the job? Has he 
determined whether his qualifications match the requirements of 
the vocation? 

The burden of the counselor is to find ways and means of ad- 
Vising individuals who do not seek entrance into the professions 
and other white collar jobs or who do not possess aptitudes and 
other assets required, to prepare for and enter upon such vocations 


as are within their abilities and interests. 


Opportunities for Exploratory Experiences 

How are Negro youth to secure a sufficient breadth of experi- 
ence on the basis of which to choose a vocation wisely? Ordinarily, 
even in urban accredited schools there are offered only a few shop 
Courses for try-out experiences. In the rural schools of the South, 
the vocational training of the boys is often limited to agriculture. 
This limitation to agriculture or a few shop courses amounts to prop- 
aganda for entering into only a few vocations. 

For girls in the urban accredited schools the occupational ex- 
Periences are largely in domestic science and office work, including 
typing, shorthand and filing. Rarely is there a wide range of experi- 
ence with a variety of types of office machines. The girl in the rural 
school is largely limited to training in domestic science. As with the 
boys, the limited opportunities for exploratory experience amount 
to propaganda for entering into only a few vocations. 3 

The problem here is two-fold. It is partly a matter of changing 
the philosophy of those who are responsible for the construction of 
the curriculum. It is partly a matter of securing proper financial 
Subsidy for the kinds of exploratory experiences that make for a 
wise choice of a life work. 
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F r seg- 
Improvement in the programs of financial subsidy ie = Ke. 
tegated schools of the South awaits the enactment and in, eel 
forcement of the laws that have to do with the distribu 


an 
federal funds and increased appropriations from local, state 
federal governments. 


Age of Students 


. ve 
The average age of Negro students for a given grade is ae 
the average for the nation at large. Special consideration ey The 
given to adjusting curricular materials to their interest ene 
use of standard materials for a given grade is often not con 
to the highest motivation of the over-age individual. 


Grade Level of “Drop-Outs” 
The mass of Negro youth does 


? R’s 
r; dh e 
argued, it is done so at the expense of training in the thre that 
and training for citizenship. As an alternative, it is suggeste i 


© mass of Negro youth lives in the rural South. 


Nature of Instructional Materials 1 
y $ à 00. 
__, Few instances exist where the textbooks used in a pee ae 
integrate with their subject matter materials about Negro life, Negro 
istory and achievements, The °pportunity is not offered hh suc- 
I h 
orizon by identifying themselves wi ja 
cessful members of their race who vere mikal parts of me 
. scientific or artistic developments. ree 
Opportunity to learn of Negro accomplishment is through inci ut 
or separate study of the cgro. This tends to foster in the ye bi- 
a lack of confidence in their OPportunities and to limit their a™ 
tions to a narrow section of the world’s work, 
Psychometrics 


The interpretation of tes 
about the samples of the po 
were established 
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interpretation in terms of the norms may be meaningless. Adequate 
guidance technique here would seem to depend upon the establish- 
ment of separate critical scores for Negroes for success in various 
occupations. Where the opportunity to learn factor is heavily 
weighted in, say, Test of Ability A, the lower scores made by 
Negroes, other things being equal, would conceivably correlate as 
highly with the vocations which depend upon Test Ability A as the 
higher scores made by whites. 


Some AREAS REQUIRING IMPROVEMENT 


Occupational Information 


_ There should be an extension and an enrichment of opportuni- 
ties to secure occupational information. Whereas this is the phase 
of guidance given most attention in the majority of schools, there 
is evidence that it is limited in scope and quality. 

Much of the information is given incidental to the study of the 
Social sciences and literature. Where a formal course in occupational 
information is offered, the books used contain mostly generalizations 
for the nation. 

It is the task of the teachers in general and particularly of 
those directly charged with the guidance responsibilities, to make 
Studies of their local communities and region. They should attempt 
to assemble the facts with regard to occupational trends and social 
and economic factors that affect the employment of their students, 
both graduates and “dropouts.” Such studies need to be kept up to 
date and need to include information not only with regard to vo- 
Cations in which the students most often find employment, such as 
Service occupations, agriculture and unskilled labor, but also with 
Tegard to jobs in business, industry and the professions. 


Administration of the Program 
amination 


5 The administration of the guidance program needs ex 
S correction. The technique practiced is generally non-profes- 
penal It is the exception that anyone in the school has received 
oa training in personnel work. Despite the fact that the spirit 
te counselor may be appropriate to his task, it cannot be gain- 
roa with both the spirit and the tools, he would be better pre- 
In secondary schools the principal is the most active person in 

3 © guidance program; he is chairman of the guidance committee 
nd is usually the liaison between his school and the employers of 
© community. He does most of the individual counseling with 
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ation to be 
respect to vocational courses to be pursued and oe “Umally being 
selected. He does whatever limited follow-up whe, whether he 
associated with disciplinary problems, it is ae ele has 
should play so large a rôle in individual pres AN Ee 
shown special capability in this phase of the s 


Placement 


e 
to plac 
Although it may not be unusual for the school to try 

its graduates, į 

its “drop-outs” or to foll 


knesses 
employers with regard to the wea 
and Strengths of the school’ 


a: improvin guidance 
uable basis for ; Proving both the curricula and the 
services, 


Personal Data 


dent 

are usually secured poar e 

ecured are prerequisite to R scores 

of the guidance pro, ; School grades and aspen ee test 

are most frequently found. It is e exception to find objec Rarely 

` data with regard to Personality traits, aptitudes and Sees as 

are the data kept in the form of a Cumulative record. Su f special- 

are kept are probably used little because of the absence p of confi- 
ized personnel for their interpretation or because of a lac 

dence as to their validity. 


More adequate data than 
and use of the data when s 


Student Philosophy 
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school might well look toward improving its offerings and articu- 
lating its guidance programs with profitable job opportunities, it 
must not overlook the need for training the individual to rationalize 
the cultural advantages obtained. Though the cultural advantages 
may be real, most individuals must be deliberately trained to appre- 
ciate them if forced to live so niggardly an existence that actual 
enjoyment of the advantages is a fiction. 
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NETHERLANDS. The development of vocational guidance in the 
Netherlands is closely connected with the increasing complexity of 
business life and, with it, the diversity of vocations which makes 
at impossible for parents and guardians to orient themselves suff- 
cently, 
At the census of 1930, 20,000 names of vocations were regis- 
tered, and although these 20,000 names of vocations do not mean 
at there are really 20,000 essentially different vocations it can 
safely be assumed that the number of vocations from among which 
a choice can be made certainly amounts to 3-4,000. No wonder 
many parents and teachers lack a general view and consequently 
cannot find their way in the wide field of vocational posibilities. 
his really excludes a good choice of vocation. The large number 
of schools for special vocational training with everchanging require- 
ments that have to be met, and the perspectives that are So greatly 
Subject to change have increased the demand for expert guidance. 


Written Guidance 

b The first attempts to give this guidance in the Netherlands date 
ack to 1908. In Amsterdam appeared a guide for parents by the 
rae of Popular Education, in The Hague the municipal labor 
xchange followed suit with a little book: “Choice of vocation; 
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ro 
information for those who wish to learn a pole and socie- 
Several other municipalities followed and Puyate =“ trainings OF 
ties published writings with information on cer 
ions. P oft unmen- 
erm special one that may certainly not hss m imre 
tioned is the “Guide for Hague Girls when Choos s Miss Anna 
(Leidraad voor Haagse meisjes bij E age oe (Nat. 
Polak, director of the National Bureau for Wome iora add wa 
Bureau voor Vrouwenarbei ). It was published in a eaten 
soon followed by a guide for the girls of Amsterdam a draad voor 
and finally by a “Guide for Netherlands Girls ( = year in A 
Nederlandse Meisjes). This guide appeared every othe jdered for 
new edition and enumerated all vocations that were soit with brief 
girls, furnished with notes on the nature of the work = as exami- 
counsel. However special information on training, as e Bureau for 
nation requirements etc. had to be applied for at the 


: ication was 
Women’s Work. In the war years 1940-1945 this publicati 
not reprinted. 


a. i ide in the 
A second, also very well-known guide is “The Guide 
Choice of Voc 


i ij beroep- 
ation for Boys and Girls” (De Leidraad ae has 
skeuze voor jongens en meisjes) by J. W. van ene Se voca- 
already run through many editions. But it only mentions eration 
tions for which there are examinations. There is no EA bod an 
of the demands that the vocations mentioned make on body 
mind. 


A series of detailed descri 
peared in the vocational libr 
which about 50 high 
mostly by insiders, In 


Origin of Guidance 


: : hs) ap- 
Ptions of vocations (monagraph 2 m 
ary of C. Morks Czn. in Dor ccession, 
€r occupations are discussed in T 

1934 its publication was discontinued. 
Institutions 


d 
). The Hague division e i 
(Bureau voor Beroepskeu: 
1912. This was the first local burea: 


: change 
; the administration of the Labor Ex 
here made proposals to the muni 
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agree to them and so a private society founded the Bureau for 
Occupational Guidance (Bureau voor Beroepskeuze). In 1916 bu- 
reaus were established in Arnhem, Deventer and Groningen. In 
Leiden a bureau was founded in 1915 and closed again in 1917 
for want of interest. The municipalities of Hilversum and Zaandam 
instituted a Commission for Vocational Guidance in 1917, to be 
followed in 1918 by Amsterdam, Alkmaar, and Hoorn, and in 1919 
Almelo, Enschede, Den Helder, and Schiedam. Further, the follow- 
ing Roman Catholic bureaus were founded: in 1918 Venraai, Hil- 
versum, The Hague and Amsterdam (boys) ; in 1919 Arnhem, Her- 
togenbosch, Nijmegen and Amsterdam (girls) ; in 1922 Tilburg for 
boys and girls of all denominations. 

Parallel to the course of things in education in the Netherlands, 
where there are schools for Roman Catholic, Protestant-Christian, 
undenominational and Public education, the organizations of voca- 
tional guidance developed along three main lines. For instance, the 
Roman Catholic bureaus united in a central office: The Roman 
Catholic Psychological Vocational office in Utrecht (Het R.K. ziel- 
kundig Beroepskantoor te Utrecht); the Protestant bureaus had 
their centre in the Christian Psychological Center for School and 
Vocation (Christel. psychologische Centrale voor School en Beroep) 
and the undenominational, General and Municipal (Neutrale, Alge- 
mene en Gemeentelijke) bureaus united in a Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Vocational Guidance (Vereniging tot Bevordering 
der voorlichting bij Beroepskeuze) . Collaboration between these 
three groups originated in 1927 in the Central Committee for Vo- 
cational Guidance (Centraal Comité voor Beroepskeuze) which re- 
ceived government support. 

By the end of 1925 there were municipal bureaus in Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Utrecht and Haarlem. By the 
outbreak of World War II there was a total of 39 bureaus and 
commissions that together dealt with approximately 11,000 cases a 
year corresponding to 3⁄2% of the youth that should really have 
had advice. 


Form of Organization 

The mention of this percentage really contains a criticism of the 
manner in which vocational guidance was organized in the Nether- 
lands until 1940, for it is this that impeded the growth of occupa- 
tional guidance in the Netherlands. This impediment was mainly 
due to a lack of funds, as is clear from the following. 

_ Most of the institutions working in this field were founded by 
Private people and had to defray their expenses out of contribu- 
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tions and donations. A few commissions received a small fpe: 
from the municipality, mostly not more than a few hundre pe 
ers, besides, in some cases, the use of premises with heating e 
light for consultation hours. There was no question of Pe e 
collaborators or assistants, The possibility of extension was age 
fore not great and in most Cases no adequate help could be a n 
to carry on a guidance program. This was only possible a e 
municipal bureaus where one or more official counselors studie¢ 


on enjoy® 
cases and gave the actual counsel. These bureaus so 
widespread interest 


cae reaus » 
nce. Also the form of the municipal a o 
er of organization. The economic cri 
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advice h . Jefe was a fundamental change. Dai w 
ne ad been gratis; now a fee was charged for it. During king 
a i ; 

x ae oy change was made also in the method of wor 
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technical tests and a lengthy di ot the necessity o 
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dually, however, psycho-tech 
ituation is such that in the 7 
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At the Netherlands Foundation for Psychotechnics (Neder- 
landsche Stichting voor Psychotechniek) in Utrecht, which suc- 
ceeded the municipal bureau for vocational guidance when this 
closed in 1934 no occupational guidance is given without previous 
individual psycho-technical tests that take approximately 5-6 hours. 
Tt was this foundation that energetically propagated the idea that 
the cost be borne entirely by the applicants for guidance. And not 
without success, for approximately 6,000 psycho-technical tests 
were made annually, 2,000 of which were for vocational guidance 
and 4,000 for business concerns. The same was true of advice given 
by the laboratory of the Free University (Vriji Universiteit) in 
Amsterdam, The Hague Psychological Institute and the Institute 
of the Roman Catholic University in Nijmegen. Also some indi- 
vidual private counselors in this field took this course. Besides this, 
Vocational guidance was still given by a number of commissions 
and societies which procured the material from more or less com- 
Prehensive psycho-metric tests or made no psycho-metric tests at 
all. Officially there are now, that is in 1945, 28 bureaus, those in 

sterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague and Utrecht being the most 
important, 

The above sketched development naturally had its drawbacks. 
It retarded a general extension of vocational guidance. On the one 

and there were the small, inadequately equipped commissions 
that treated no more than a few dozen cases a year, on the other 
€ great laboratories that charged pretty high prices for their 
advice (from fl. 25 to fl. 80) making it impossible for people of 
limited means to afford the luxury of such guidance. The cause of 
this development was the lack of initiative in this field on the part 
ot the Government. Dr. V. d. Tempel, Minister of Social Affairs 
Who was in office in 1939-1940 had far-reaching plans in the field 
of Vocational guidance. His intention was to form departments for 
Occupational guidance in connection with the local labor exchanges 
and to have these managed by a central division of the Government 
Mployment Bureau in The Hague. This was opposed by the 
ampions of private, that is “denominational” (“confessional”) 
dance. They were of the opinion that if guidance by the govern- 
ent authorities became the rule, individuality and personal lib- 
€rty could suffer. The invasion of the Germans made a decision in 
Sither direction absolutely impossible. In October 1940, thus during 
€ Occupation, a decree appeared in the Official Gazette of the 
ich Commissioner, placing vocational guidance 1n the hands of 
fhe Government Employment Bureau. 


E 
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flowed into three central organizations in which the bureaus and 
Commissions of various denominations (confessions) joined. These 
were: 


1. The Society for the Advancement of Vocational Guidance. 
2. The Roman Catholic Psychological Vocational Office. 
3. The Christian Psychological Centre for School and Vocation. 


These three groups collaborated in the “Central Cooperative 
Committee for Vocational Guidance” which received a government 
Subsidy to collect professional data and to distribute these among 
the bureaus and furthermore to take in hand a thorough training 
for vocational counselors. In 1940 a preparatory course was begun 
with ge participants (34 women, 58 men). The training was dis- 
Continued when the German occupier began to interfere with voca- 
tional guidance. 

The organization of the majority of the commissions was handi- 
Capped by lack of funds. The work had to be done in leisure hours 
after the termination of a day’s work as teacher, official, physician 
or clergyman. There was thus no stability in working method and 
views, Expansion was hampered by want of time. 

Favorable exceptions were the bureaus with full-time counselors. 
hese obviously supplied a great demand and developed into well- 
Ounded institutions. At the end of 1943 altogether 11r persons 

Were active as vocational counselors in the Netherlands, 20 working 
full time (6 in Amsterdam, 4 in Rotterdam, 4 in The Hague, 4 in 
trecht, 1 in Haarlem, 1 in Groningen). 

It is planned that the Government organize vocational guidance 
through Government Employment Bureau (Rijksar beids bureau), 
With departments for vocational guidance connected with the 39 
local labor exchanges in the country. The first step, a centre for 
Vocational data, is being prepared. ; 

Concerning the working method of the existing bureaus it may 
be Tecorded that this depends on the set-up. 


a. Bureau with counselors as an extra occupation (mostly in 
rural districts) . ; 

As a rule the counselor studies the case by collecting data 
from school, home and physician on the physical and mental 
Constitution of the applicants. The commission, be it the exec- 
utive committee or the complete commission, gives the advice 

' to the parents. : 

In a certain number of cases, which are considered diffi- 

cult, the opinion of a psychotechnical laboratory is asked. 
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b. Bureau with full-time counselors (thus mostly in bine data 
The counselors provide themselves with all a environ- 
on study and vocation possibilities in their town an e col- 
ment. Moreover, the Central Committee in The EUAN 
lects and provides additional material regarding the ns wit 
as a whole. The counselors record from conventi onl in 
the parents and the applicant anything that is tionnaire 
forming an opinion. They send an extensive ques ary, 25 
to principals of schools and teachers, and if o of 
the opinion of the school doctor. In a limited rechnically’ 
cases the applicants are sent to be tested began 

c. Bureaus that are subdivisions of a psychotechnical eee are: 
with full-time counselors and testers. Examples of t ersity i? 

1. Psychological laboratory of the Municipal Univ 
Amsterdam (Director: Prof. G. Révész); — Amster- 
2. Psychological laboratory of the Free University in 

dam (Director: Prof. J. Waterink) ; . utrecht 

3. Netherlands Foundation for Psychotechniques H. van 
(Board of Directors: Jhr; Drs. D: J. v: Lennep. akel 

der Vlist, Dr. W, F, y. Peype, Ir. K. H. P. aE z 

4. The Psychological Institute in The Hague (Dire d 
J. Luning Prak) ; tholic 


Ca 
5- The Psychological Laboratory of the Roman 
University 


in Nijmegen (Director: Prof. Re nine 
6. Foundation for Psychotechnical Tests in Dpr- 


d 
(Management: Prof. Dr. H. J. F. W. Brugmans 4” 
Ch. Patje) s 


7. The Amsterdam Ps 


irector: Dr 
ychological Institute (Direc 
Van der Heijden) 


sycho" 
These bureaus test every vocational guidance applicant P 
technically. ‘ er 

The methodology of these psychotechnical tests is fairly, the 
gent. This is connected with 


ince 1925 
more subjective method which has been propagated sinc zin 


iqu 
especially by the Netherlands Foundation for Psychotecht q er- 
Utrecht; a method that is based on trying to iadaaa orane 
sonality pattern of the counselee, and that attaches mds 3 104 
above all to methods of character sack. Th. srann de 
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Counsclors be present at the tests in order in this way to counteract 
errors due to subjectivity. Although at first violently opposed, this 
line of thought gained more and more adherents as time elapsed, 
= there are still laboratories that cling to the first-mentioned prin- 
Ciple, 

In general it can be said that for intelligence tests use is made 
of variations of the Army-test A or B, the Terman test, etc., sup- 
plemented with new tests that are taken individually and orally. 
For the other talents like technical ability, dexterity, organizational 
talent, administrative talent, etc., use is made of problems to be set 
individually, giving plenty of opportunity to observe the behavior. 
The motorio behavior is observed during motoric tests. 

In order to get insight into character, standard interviews, 
spontaneous narratives, so-called polyvalent-tests, graphological 
analysis, etc., are employed. 

But as has been mentioned above, not all laboratories take this 
Course. There are those that attach greater value to ascertaining 
an intelligence quotient. as 

Comprehensive control tests have shown that psychotechnical 
Tesearch can boast of 86 to 92% accuracy. 

It is planned to exchange the experience of the separate labora- 
tories so that they may in this way profit by each other’s work. In 
Connection with its vocational guidance plans the Government 
Employment Bureau will want to make wide use of psychotechnical 
tests, Simplified tests will have to be found that retain the quality 
Now obtained by elaborate tests, for the cost of the tests is now too 
igh to permit each of the 180,000 children leaving school annually 
to be subjected to such tests. Perhaps a central psychotechnical 
Institute will have to be founded for this purpose unless the existing 
Institutes will cooperate. 
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NEW ZEALAND. Vocational guidance plays an apara E 
in New Zealand, not only in schools and colleges, but in the 
tation of ex-servicemen and women. ; id- 
Prior to 1920 there was no organized system of pol Le 
ance in New Zealand, though as early as 1913, the A Board, 
Y.M.C.A., in conjunction with the Canterbury eae sane their 
arranged for prominent businessmen to address schools Next Year” 
Particular professions, A booklet entitled “What About Ne: school. 
Was written and distributed free to all boys ready to econ a de- 
In November, 1924, the Christchurch Y.M.C.A. ee S 
al guidance which operated during Ng sycho- 
and February. A vocational guidance PY ity 
ic also was set up in the Canterbury -oanize 
ater extended when the University oe epee 
ing an Education Professor, a E e 2 
al testing, and a selected group of p an! 
trial men to interview and advise boy 
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istrative control as teaching, increased cooperation between teachers 
and vocational guidance officers. 

During the war the Vocational Guidance Centres worked closely 
with the National Service Department. Under industrial manpower 
control the Guidance Officers acted for the District Manpower 
Officer for all minors in the cities. An important added responsibility 
Now is the interviewing and advising of ex-servicemen who may 
require money grants for further education under the Government 
rehabilitation scheme. 

In New Zealand social and educational conditions differ in many 
Ways from those in other countries so vocational guidance has been 
shaped to New Zealand needs. It tends to lay stress on the part the 
schools have to play in recognizing that guidance is one of their 
basic functions. It can be defined as teaching the child to make wise 
choices, such choices being based on as full a knowledge as possible 
of all relevant information, not only for himself but of the world 
and environment in which he is living. This implies that from the 
beginning a child should be placed in situations that require him to 
make choices and it is thought that, as he grows older, he will be 
More and more aware of the choices he may make and the reasons 
for his decisions. He will to an increasing extent become inde- 
Pendent, but when the vocational aspect of guidance becomes 
important, he may require and will willingly accept expert advice 
More than at earlier stages. i j 

It is generally believed that most guidance work in schools 
should be educational rather than vocational. Emphasis should be 
laid on the selection of courses of study that will best prepare the 
Pupil for his chosen profession, and that will clearly show which 
Profession or specialized branch thereof should be considered. a 

It is also thought that any system of vocational guidance whi 
1s divorced from educational guidance can never be wholly pee 
ful, therefore the closest liaison is maintained between Vinee 

uidance Officers and career teachers in post-primary ee 

isits to schools are made by the former from time to tıme. Sam 
Visits are also made to primary schools where final year studen 
are addressed and advised to take up some form of a are 
Education, stress being laid on the necessity of era eee a 
Course for which they are best suited. They are m Tea nara 
facilities provided by the Vocational Guidance ee a ee 
Who do not intend to continue school work—usually ane 
third—are recommended to interview their wage a ai 
Poe types of employment. Many Pie ie i employers 
8raduates into jobs by acting as employment agencies pioyers, 
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Towards the end of 1939 the four Vocational pe o about 
issued booklets on careers, mainly for distribution to chi vocational 
to leave primary schools. More recently a tetho va has been 
civics, “Beyond the School Gates” by K. H. O'Halloran, ; 
widely used. P knowl- 
Effective vocational guidance necessitates a considerable AEE 
edge of child psychology, accurate information about be guided. 
deficiencies, and personal characteristics of the person to f different 
It also involves a wide knowledge of the es nce ee menta 
types of work, the demands they make on the physica a teacher 8 
qualifications of workers and their future ae oat owledge ° 
usually capable of judging the first two aspects, but kn erous cone 
diverse occupations involyes wider experience, plus num highl 
tacts with industrial, rural and commercial life. eee n, an 
specialized and rapidly expanding, requires special atte 
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ers, and, partly because it was standardized to New Ze 


ati 
ve information as to both parents’ occup 

child’s age, height, weight, health, drawing attention to a 
physical characteristics, religi 


Son, length of education, psi f 
courses taken and examinat; ns passed, general appear meaults. ° 
conversation, interest and ne activiti 
I.Q. tests—if these have been given—sports and aie vocation; 
character, temperament, home circumstances and desire ary sch 
In some districts a portion of the card is filled by the Peace or fof 
headmasters before pupils leave for post primary sc it gives the 
work. While this is a very cumbersome arrangement idle educ? 
headmaster an opportunity to use his knowledge of a 
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tional record to indicate the type of post-primary school he should 
attend, and to suggest a suitable course within the school, but, of 
Course, he cannot as a rule make any strong recommendations that 
a child should prepare for any particular occupation as the work of 
a primary school is of too general a character to form a correct 
estimate of any special abilities. 

For thorough individual vocational testing involving use of 
special aptitude and mechanical tests specially trained psychologists 
are required. However, as qualified personnel are limited, there is 
a tendency to leave such clinical examinations to really difficult 
cases. This service is provided mainly by the University Colleges 
in the four main centres which have the necessary equipment and 
trained personnel in their laboratories and, latterly, a similar service 
on a smaller scale has become available within the Vocational 
Guidance Centres. 

One of the most important features of the work of the Voca- 
tional Centres now is guidance for ex-servicemen and women. The 
Rehabilitation Board has assigned the Education Department the 
esponsibility of advising on all applications for educational 
assistance. Their problems include: interruption in education and 
Vocational training, the fact that in many cases they had not even 
Commenced their career training, and also the difficulty of adjust- 
Ment to civilian life. The procedure adopted is that each applicant 
Must interview a Vocational Guidance Officer. After discussion, 
testing, and enquiry, the Vocational Officer sends forward the 
application with a report to the Education Committee of the 
Rehabilitation Board. There are obviously certain matters outside 
the Province of the Vocational Officer, such as the applicant’s 
Service, which weigh in reaching a decision, but the principal factor 
in the Board’s selection is the opinion of the Vocational Guidance 

fficer, Each education grant is made conditional on the fact that 
e student studies diligently, and shows a degree of competence and 
aptitude that would indicate a successful career. 

Money grants and other assistance is, therefore, not g 
longer than yearly periods. At the end of that time the grants come 
Under review, the actual results and reports of the teachers being 

€ primary tests on which a renewal of concessions is one the 

Vocational Officer has the responsibility of investigating and advis- 

ing the Board on all cases where there is doubt that the student 
Succeed in a given course. 3 

Vocational Benes at the beginning of its history as a branch 
Ol the Education Department, has been given a vastly important 
assignment; but from its pre-war and war record there is every 
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sional educational programs and implementing them with tests to 
assist in maintaining them, but also for educating its members in 
the appropriate use of tests. 


Profession’s Responsibility for Selective Admission Batteries 


The National League of Nursing Education’s recognition of 
their responsibility resulted in the appointment of the Committee on 
Measurement and Educational Guidance in 1941. This Committee 
had two main functions: (1) To make available to any school of 
nursing, test services to aid in the selection of suitable applicants; 
and (2) To study abilities deemed necessary for success in the nurs- 
ing profession. To achieve these purposes the Commitee of Meas- 
urement and Educational Guidance established the Pre-nursing and 
Guidance Test Service, which offers a battery of tests to help schools 
of nursing appraise the learning capacity, the educational achieve- 
ment, and the cultural background of prospective students. The 
tests which comprise the battery consist of the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination and a group of tests, made 
available to the Committee by the Cooperative Test Service under a 
licensure arrangement, which appraises the applicant's rate and 
level of reading comprehension, fundamental skills in English and 
arithmetic, and her achievement in the biological and social sci- 
ences. A personal data form helps to determine the prospective 
Student’s cultural and home background, her hobbies and interests, 

er reasons for entering nursing, and goals she hopes to realize in 

e profession. This information not only helps in estimating the 
Social and emotional maturity and the adjustment of the individual 
but also aids in her counseling on admission to the school. 

No personality test is included in the selective admission battery, 
but the test service provides the school with a choice of either the 

mreuter or the Minnesota Personality Scale to administer only 
after students are in the school of nursing. In this way schools use 
€ personality test as a tool in guidance and counseling, but not in 
Selection, h RRA 

Since manipulative ability is important in nursing, Se 
Work has been done by the Committee on Measurement an mie 
tional Guidance to measure such ability by the use of a ges ‘i te 

Owever, no valid and reliable test has yet been devised which is 
Practical to administer to large groups of applicants. 


The National Committee on Measurement and aise ace 
uidance works cooperatively with the State Committees on = 
ment and Educational Guidance in establishing pa: pe 5 
Administering the test battery, and promoting the understanding 
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schools have found, for example, that students who fall below the 
fortieth percentile (norms based on entering liberal arts college 
freshmen) in the American Council on Education Psychological 
Test will not succeed in their schools of nursing. Schools with lower 
Standards of instruction and education are still accepting students 
below this level, and these students may be able to progress satis- 
factorily in poorer schools. However, several factors are tending to 
upgrade the standards of schools and exert particular pressure on 
the poorer ones. A national accrediting committee now accredits 
Schools of nursing. A battery of state board tests prepared by the 
National Committee on Measurement and Educational Guidance 
are now being used in 32 states for licensing purposes. The results 
of the Pre-nursing and Guidance Test Service and the state board 
test battery are now identifying to the profession the schools with 
the lowest standards and tending to hasten improvement in the 
selection of students as well as in the educational program. 


Problems of Supply and Demand 


At the present time the nursing profession is at the horns of a 
dilemma. In order to supply the nursing service which the nation 
requires, many more nurses are needed than are now prepared or 
being prepared; and more are needed than the public can support 
on salaries which are commensurate with the time and amount 
of education required of professional nurses. Some types of nursing 
Service, however, can be given satisfactorily by a subprofessional 
group. In order that the greatest good be done for the greatest num- 
ber, it remains essential that the quality of professional service is not 
Sacrificed for quantity. In addition to the professional workers, non- 
Professional, vocational, or practical nurses should be prepared for 
types of nursing service which can be given safely by a subprofes- 
sional group. Increasingly, young women interested in nursing aa 
suited by disposition and by personality but with intellectu 
Capacity and educational preparation below the standards of pro- 
fessional schools should be directed into approved schools for prac- 
tical nursing and preparation for a vocation in a field where the 
demand for well prepared workers far exceeds the supply. 
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NURSING TESTS, A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF 
Tests Used i 


hools 
n Programs for the Selection of Students for Se 
of Nursing 


A. Types of Tests: 


e 
ane . H he a 

1. Ability Tests: A review of the literature indicates that t enera 
best indicator of success in a schoo 


ination have been used. 


e been 

Judging from the literature, the first two tests gamed Popa 

superseded largely by the one last named, a detaile d 

of which is given by Triggs.* hentest PË 
Probably the test thought of most frequently w 
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Porting to measure “aptitude for or ability for the profession of 
nursing” are considered is the Aptitude Test for Nurses largely 
because of the title it bears. However, the author of Form II 
herself states in the manual that “this test might be considered of 
the nature of a specialized intelligence test for prospective nurses.” 
A detailed description of the test is given by Triggs ° and will not 
e repeated here. It should be stated, however, that when con- 
sidered as a “general ability test for selection of nurses” the results 
Compare favorably with those obtained when using a test such as 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examination. 
Research in the prediction of success in curricula other than 
nursing which is promising for nursing has utilized the measurement 
of “quantitative ability” and “linguistic ability.” Very few reports 
are available for nursing on the differentiation of types of general 
ability but schools which can do experimental work might find this 
Promising. The American Council on Educational Psychological 
amination yields Quantitative and Linguistic scores as well as a 
total score which may be used as an over-all general ability score. 
One other measure of scholastic aptitude or general ability to do 
Successful work in schools of nursing is reported as being frequently 
Used, i.e. high school or, if available, college grades. This criterion 
Suffers from the fact that grades are not comparable school to school 
Or even individual to individual within a school because of their 
subjective nature. However, if the truth were known, this would 
Probably be the one most frequently used criterion for selecting 
Students for schools of nursing, unreliable and invalid as it may be. 
Many studies indicate that neither the score on a scholastic 
aptitude test nor high school rank alone gives the best prediction 
Of success in nursing school but that prediction is improved by com- 
ining scores on a general ability test with high school rank or 
Brades in high school (rank or actual grades being of about equal 
Value) and comparing the combined score to the criterion of suc- 
cess being used. 
2. pee Tests: Achievement testing in any field R 
a number of purposes. Consideration under this heading Tn i 
Siven only to achievement tests as a part of the selection battery. 
ther uses will be discussed later. 
_ The literature indicates that background in 3 
formation when selecting students for a school of nursing, aa 
cially a collegiate school or a school in which the saen Te E > 
with college students for grades in science courses. =p po 
Tarter of the nursing curriculum is examined, the 7 aes 
l be clear. Usually the student js introduced to at leas 


science adds valuable 


5 
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t 
science courses and in some cases has five in the very early pa" 
of her curriculum. A are 

The Cooperative General Science or Natural Science a the 
the most frequently used tests for this purpose as reporte ability 
literature. When these scores are combined with scores on achieve- 
test and high school rank, the best prediction of successful a 
ment in schools of nursing is made. dasa 

Achievement tests in the social sciences have also been rn the 
part of the selection battery but no report has been foun diction 
literature which indicates that scores on them add to the pre ted as 
score. The Cooperative Social Science Test has been repo 
used for this purpose. ers 

3. Mechanical Tests: The literature indicates that many gee 
thought that a score on a mechanical aptitude test would add h 
to a score used to predict success in nursing. Much researc es 
been done on it however, and while no one denies that nor A 
have to do jobs which require mechanical skills, it has pen ski 
that the present tests do not seem to measure the sport many 
needed by nurses. A score on a mechanical aptitude test (an success 
have been tried), does not improve our ability to predict 
in nursing. 

4. Personality 
for prediction of 
other fields, has 


tories are 


ons 
ght 
has 


” ires 
a : onnalr’ 
Inventories: The use of personality gia e 1 
success in nursing, as for prediction of s 


sy inven” 
not been found to be valuable. Personality 4 eling 


2 inform?” 
little of tests 
that re 


The liters i ve 
inte literature gives ry battery 
is may be due to the fact oe 
women has not been as shana ci 
men. However, recent rea aes 
to women in general, and in might 
various fields of nursing, indicates very promising results. It Sgram 
said that interest test results contribute to the selection P Cer- 


ET nk. 
in the same manner as do data from the application bla 
x 


search done on the interests of 
that done on the interests ‘of 
paring the interests of nurses 
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tainly the research which has been done to date is promising enough 
to include the interest test in a selection battery but the scores are 
not used as a part of the prediction equation. 

_ Before an interest test is selected for use in the battery of tests 
given to aid in the selection process, the same careful evaluation 
should be made against the criteria for selection of a test as should 
be made for any other test. Two tests frequently used for this pur- 
pose are the Kuder Preference Record and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Inventory. (Some of the research in this field is too recent 
to be included in Triggs’ book.°) 

_ 6. Tests Measuring Special Skills: Research reports in the 
literature indicate that when scores on tests which are a part of the 
Prediction battery are good, and attention is given to reading and 
arithmetic skills, prediction of success in individual cases can be 
improved, though scores on reading and arithmetic tests add little 
to the prediction equation made up of scores on a scholastic aptitude 
test, the high school rank, and a test of background in science. 

The Aptitude Test for Nursing as revised in 1940 has tests of 
both reading and arithmetic which may be given as a part of that 
test or separately. It is probable that the relationship between the 
score on the test itself with the reading test score would be so high 
as to indicate that in most cases both tests were measuring much 
the same thing. It is probably true, however, that there is no more 
satisfactory reading test for the purpose available when cost, scoring, 
appropriate content, and time for administration is taken into ac- 
count. > 

It should be stressed that unless remedial work in reading and 
arithmetic is to follow the administration of the reading and arith- 
metic tests, or at least these skills are to be considered for admission 
along with the combined score on general ability and background in 
Science measures, there is no use in administering them. Remedi: 
work in most cases in both reading and arithmetic is quite prac- 
tical,3,5 It can be supervised by the school or can be done by the 
Candidate herself following the procedures outlined in self-admin- 
istering manuals. Sufficient motivation in most cases for the prob- 
able necessary duration of such work would be an explanation of 
the place of these skills in the work to be undertaken 17 the school 
of nursing and the fact that a retest would be administered after 
remedial work was completed. p 

Tests in formal English grammar also have been given as Q P 
of the selection battery. However, except in collegiate courses, ere 
is no provision in the nursing curriculum for formal at z 
English. This is probably a weakness of the curriculum for 1 
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a 
well-known that students coming from high schools er a 
not be presupposed to have adequate formal English skills ould not 
themselves accurately in writing or speaking; yet we T 
want to suggest that such young people be barred from to tidy. 
nurses. The problem posed is one for the nurse educators t of the 
but if tests in formal English were generally enough a par what a 
selection batteries, the data would be available to show 


its 
i, % A : impetus to 1 
really important matter this is and thus might give imp 

careful consideration. 


B. Agencies Sellin 
Triggs € 
Set up to administer, score 
for schools of nursing. The can 


ey give informati 
tests used though th 


nishing it. 
Each school should consi 
and reliability for th 


ere 
: g them for this Purpose even though pat to, 
to be administered and scored by an outside service. This 1s f the 
the agencies selling these services are not critical O 
i the ins 
equally 


These agencies selling testing Services have at once been an 
advantage and a disadvantage to the use of tests for selection Pii 
poses. They have served to motivate some schools to use the re s 
of tests for selection which Probably would n ot have done so ae 
wise. But in some cases they have also served to prevent $ 


ae : exten 
administrators and faculties from learning to use to the fullest 


r 
alee , ing of thet 
objective measures for selection and educational counseling 
students, 
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instruments, or a study of the way in which they can be used for 
counseling. Research which has been done to test the validity of 
these instruments has been done largely as if all schools of nursing 
have, or should have the same objectives and aims because it has 
usually been done by these test services for the schools they serve 
as a whole, not for each individual school against its stated aims 
and objectives. Had the schools themselves collected the five dollars 
per candidate and done the research themselves, admittedly perhaps 
Not as efficiently, they would have learned a great deal which might 
be directly applied to the educational process in that school. This 
latter plan has been adopted by some schools, using as advisers local 
Psychologists. In these schools great profit has come from participa- 
tion in the process itself. 

The question may arise as to who should administer and inter- 
Pret psychological tests. Gordon? has given a concise statement 
and one with which most psychologists will agree. 

Today, the increased educational requirements for nursing 
school faculties and the increased opportunity for learning about 
Psychological tests and measurements make it possible to expect 
from instructors and supervisors intelligent and open-minded’ use 
of Psychological data. Since they are the persons who deal directly 
and constantly with student activities and student development, it 
Seems wise to place in their hands any available information that 
may be helpful to them in their work. 

The administration and scoring of well-constructed tests which 
are a part of the selection battery is no more difficult than the 
administration and scoring of achievement or end of the course 
tests. The local faculties and administrators have a great deal to 
contribute to the improvement of these techniques from their 
€xperience once they themselves learn to handle their administra- 
tion, scoring and interpretation themselves. It could probably be 
said with validity that any person who cannot learn to handle these 
instruments sufficiently well for the results to make a contribution 
to the educational process should not be teaching in a school of 
nursing preparing young persons in whose hands the very lives of 
Individuals will lie. Í > 

We are not optimistic enough to believe that no mistakes will 
be made. Has progress ever been made without error? 


C. Summary. 
In summary it may be said that: 

1. Tests may be used to predict success in 
as efficiently as they can be used for pre 


the nursing curriculum 
diction of success in 
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š ş a n schoo. 
other curricula; and most important is the fact that any 


ssful program 
real professional standing can itself develop a i mor- 
of selection of students which will greatly prapt resent rates 
tality—a fact which in itself, considering the a Bas oe for the 
of student Mortality to the school, would oe oe i total cost. 
Cost of the prediction Program if the institution ote programs is 
(As now administered, the cost of most selectio h 


« <titution- 
institu 
st predict success for that school or 
5. Continual researc 


combination of measur type © 
is j i riculum, i 
1S true because of the changes in the cur 


ng 


Ives. 
instruction within the schools eee whe 
6. € accuracy of selection using objective tests incr’ tificall 
the tests do Not stand alone b 


Tests Used to Evaluate 
Testing 
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of its program. A school, therefore, has two choices: 1. Itself 
build the tests which it needs, or 2. Pay fifty cents per test per 
student tested to use tests constructed by the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Educational Guidance of the National League for 
Nursing Education of which three are now available. 

If a school, or group of schools chooses the first alternative, it 
could budget annually the cost of the testing program, use local con- 
sulting service, and through committees of its staff or staffs, develop 
tests as needed. The experience gained through an experience of 
this kind using the several references on testing given by Triggs,° 
and other appropriate ones, as a guide would undoubtedly reflect 
favorably upon teaching techniques and the tests would meet spe- 
cifically the purposes and objectives of those cooperating in their 
construction. In certain fields such as chemistry, nutrition, and.other 
subjects, tests published and sold by the Cooperative Test Service 
might be used as guides for such purposes. Such work has been 
done by various schools, in fact, and reports are now available 
an example being Educational Research and Nursing Education 
(1944) and What the Testing Program in Schools of Nursing has 
Taught Us (1946) both available from the Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond. 4 : 

It is to be expected that the lack of tests in this area will be 
noted and achievement tests be made available for sale to schools 
in the not too distant future. The dangers of teachers using such 
tests as teaching guides rather than for evaluation purposes will 
disappear to the extent that they understand the purposes of objec- 
tive testing. Once an instructor realizes that there is no magic about 
the construction of such instruments, that she herself can construct 
and evaluate them for use in her classes, tests will then have 
begun to make their most valuable contribution. As long as the 
school faculties accept tests without evaluation for their own pur- 
Poses and without information concerning their validity, pe se 
and interpretation, those staff members cannot be expected to learn 
to make the major use of the results of testing. 


Tests Used for Licensing Purposes f 
In the United States, individual states have laws ppe NE 
the licensing of nurses who practice within their borders. 


state laws are usually administered by a body aar ey 
the State Board of Nurse Examiners which ae fi cecording e 


Volunteer secretary who actually administers 
Policy set by the Board. 


The members of the State Board of Nurse Examiners and the 
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secretary together set up examinations which are given A to 
as they graduate from schools of nursing within the s Fs rocity 
nurses from other states who cannot be licensed by recip 
from another state. ; es 

The construction of tests which are used for licensing ae 
follows the same Plan as construction of tests for any oe aa 
Pose, viz., examination of the law for a statement of ng coc to 
Purposes of the examination, the outline of test parts: necesse 4. 


ORE aise pias t whi 
meet these objectives, the individual principles and content W 


ers, 


assembled. Exa 
State Boards of Nurse Its 

5 and examinations which rest! 
varying degrees of validi 


miners 
have 
f 
. e O! 
: €asurement of the National Lea rom 
Nursing Education sells service on individual tests to sta 


z š man” 
its pool of tests.* These tests carefully constructed in the 


are 
ner which has been described, Again, however, as wi tunity 


d Tes' 
and then examine the validity of a test from the State oe items 
Pool to be sure that it is valid for that state’s needs. 
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covering defined areas sold or rented, and the State Board of Nurse 
Examiners in each state required to examine them and then 
assemble its own tests, the resulting tests would not only be more 
likely to meet the individual needs of individual states, but also the 
State Boards of Nurse Examiners would be required to continually 
re-evaluate their programs and the examinations used. Both the 
Process of such evaluation and the actual results would be more 
likely to affect favorably educational practices within the states 
than as now set up when the whole process of construction, scoring. 
and evaluation of the examination is done by a group of specialists 
working in a national office. The personnel on each State Board of 
Nurse Examiners changes from year to year as required by the law. 
What an opportunity to educate these members of the boards in 
sound test construction processes that they may be applied in the 
local institutions in which those board members work, whether they 
are educational institutions or institutions giving nursing service 
to the public, or both. The effect on the evaluation techniques used 
by those institutions or agencies could be felt throughout the pro- 
fession. Again it may be said that the profession is no stronger than 
s in which individual members of the profession 
tion or organization gives its 
rectly and indirectly the local 


the local agencie i 
serve. A national or state associa 
greatest service as it strengthens di 
unit. 


Tests Used for Selection of Personnel 


Objective criteria for selection of employees are usually based on 
a. the description of the job to be done by the employee, and b. 
an objective test based on this description, and some provision for 
objective rating of education and experience. There may also be 
Provision for interview which may or may not be considered an 
objective part of the examination. 

Most agencies employing nurses do not have objective criteria for 
selection, More often than not, unless the agency is a governmental 
One, there is not even a written description of the job the nurse 1s 
to do. The selection programs in these agencies, therefore, are likely 
Not to be well-defined. Private agencies may well follow the ex- 
ample of governmental agencies in this regard though, of course, the 
efficiency of personnel programs in these agencies varies also. 

_ The greatest impetus to the use of objective examinations came 
with the passage of the amendment of the Social Security Act 
Which provides for the establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis for all agencies recelvIng funds under 


the Provisions of this Act. 
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The American Public Health Association,) at hee oe ervičel 

the Childrens Bureau and the United States Public : ealt, per- 

agencies affected by this Act both employing public i 


s ove, 15 
validity and difficulty as described under the heaning A20 
maintained by the Merit System Unit, A merit syste: jt System 
examination material from it, sends to the APHA Me unit out- 
Unit the job descriptions of the Positions being filled. The 


z PT s neces- 
lines the areas o knowledge as set by the job description a 
sary to do the job and i 


most appropriate for t 
these items have been 
cients noted on the car 
to the state. The state s 
tion and they review it 
situation, again accordin 
add, or omit Material i 
is then administered, s 


‘ > he coem- 
tested for similar situations an A and sent 
ds. The examination is assemb RA examina- 
elects specialists in the field of t 


in accord- 
all times appropriately protected in 
ential Nature, 


objec- 

t of any agency can set up spek. oeg 

f Personnel. If then the pi a 

agency make Working conditions sala for an 
agency to Society is increased grea 7 arance 

» Well-motivated staff is an agency’s best a 

that high standards of Service will be Maintained. 


Summary 


; testing 
As has been Pointed out jn this review, techniques BaS t in 
used only by a few technically trained individuals may 

overstandardization and inflexibili 


profession but rightly used to sti 
educational and operating pro; 
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communities which they serve, objective measurement will serve 
any profession toward more efficient education of its personnel, 
and the service given by that personnel after they are educated. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION. A vast rome 
pational information exists at the present time and is esi 
vocational counselors. Much of this material can be oa sional s0- 
or at little cost from governmental agencies and pro A organiza“ 
cieties; many fine publications are offered for sale by suc * Resear i 
tions as Science Research Associates and the Institute for: h schoo! 
A very large number of books have been designed for hig 
courses in occupations, jvision 
The Women’s Bureau and the Occupational Outlook ee 
of the U. S. Department of Labor have prepared materia uidance 
value to counselors. The Occupational Information and eries © 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education has published a vn time 
inexpensive pamphlets on important occupations and FO ounce- 
to time releases comprehensive annotated bibliographies. PR civi 
ments of the U. S. Civil Service Commission and of otl n files: 
service jurisdictions provide valuable additions to intorna iat 
Newspaper clippings help to keep files up-to-date. Cata a 
colleges, trade schools, 


Out cost on request (see book edited by C. V. Good, listed 1n 
annotated biblio 


s ‘onal or- 
Many professional societies, unions, and other occupari an 
ganizations have published : nme 


<dentic 
groups. Frequently, local and State conditions are not idem 
with those prevailing nationally, 
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Unless information is systematically organized, it is of little use. 
The reader is referred to the article on the library. The article on 
the high school course in occupations may also be of interest. 

Occupational briefs ranging in length from 250 to 1000 words 
are very useful media for distributing occupational information. 
They may contain a brief description of the occupation, educational 
requirements, economic prospects, psychological and physical re- 
quirements, and other pertinent information. 

Economic conditions and educational requirements are con- 
stantly changing and for this reason the collection of occupational 
information is an unending task. However, acquaintance with a 
very large number of occupations is one of the most important 
characteristics of a good counselor. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION COURSES IN HIGH 
SCHOOL. An effective guidance program must help to provide 
Pupils with adequate occupational information. The occupations 
Course is one of several ways by which this information can be 
Presented to pupils. The regular classes, assemblies, career days, 
Career clubs and work experiences represent some of the other 
methods for providing for this important area of student need. The 
Occupations course is being much more frequently used as an 1m- 
Portant method for providing more adequate jnformation. An 
Increasing number of secondary schools are using this type of cur- 
Ticular organization to provide for the occupational information 
Needs of all of the pupils. As the school offering comes closer to the 
asic needs of pupils the occupations course is given a more impor- 
tant place in the curriculum. 


Trends 

The course in occupations has often been placed in the eighth 
Or ninth grades. Because of pupil immaturity and lack of vocations 
readiness, several changes have been taking place in the grade 
Placement of these classes. Increasingly, schools are beginning to 
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š ear of bigh 
offer a general orientation course in the oe the entire 
school. This course provides an introductory Overy duce the pup 
world of work. This course does not attempt to intro ds to provide 
to the intricacies of Occupational information. It eae the edu- 
for orientation to the school, to present information ap overtinw'd 
cational program of the school and to present a a toni and mu 
the major aspects of occupational activity. An Beat offered in the 
more intensive course in occupational information is senior years: 
latter part of the junior or the first semester of the ore intensive 
The material in this section is concerned with the pe are most 
course organized to help pupils at the time when they 


quently, members of 
best instruction in this area. T 
these counselors a 


Pupils. This arrangement is findin 


mrces. Pupils are assisted in a program of 
on of local workin 3 
use the instructional values inherent in the local community. urses 
More attention js gi the Process of building these ae zat 
on the real occupational needs of the pupils, The vocatia at thi 
ests and problems of the Pupils are Carefully studied so termine 
information may be used as the core of information to e to 
the directions the course should take. Follow-up studies are 
determine the patterns followed by former pupils. 
Purposes 


The purposes of these course: 
themselves; to learn of the ran 
differences; to learn about pupil’ 


: ov! 
development; to gain an 


t 
7 n abou 
S are: to help pupils individu 


ex-all 
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picture of the entire occupational scene; to understand significant 
occupational trends; to intensively study a few occupational fields 
most appropriate to the individual; to survey local opportunities; 
to gain some actual experience on several types of employment; to 
locate sources of information; to learn the techniques of job getting; 
to learn about placement agencies and organizations; to learn about 
the personal traits necessary to success; to understand the relation- 
ship between education, training and occupational planning; to 
study educational and training opportunities; to learn about indi- 
viduals and agencies that are helpful; to learn the techniques of 
intelligent occupational planning; to provide opportunities for per- 
sonal counseling in formulating and implementing these occupa- 
tional plans. 

The specific purposes of such courses are determined by local 
circumstances. They will be conditioned by local employment oppor- 
tunities, by instructional resources available in the community, by 
the drop-out rate in the school, by the contributions made by other 
Classes and by the other provisions made for occupational infor- 
mation, 

Activities 

The activities of the course are planned around the purposes 
listed above. The following procedures indicate some of the types 
of activity usually undertaken. The class begins with a study of the 
individual. An autobiography and a background data blank are 
Often filled out by the pupils. Studies of the nature and importance 
of individual differences are made. Pupils are given a battery of 
tests and other measuring devices. The individual begins to analyze 
his school record and his entire program of school activities. He also 
studies his interests, aptitudes, abilities, problems, and opportunities. 

e appraises his school ability, vocational abilities, physical and 
economic resources and other such items of information. He at- 
tempts an analysis of his desires, his emotional and personality 
Characteristics. These items of information are usually recorded on 
Charts, diagrams and profiles. 

The pupil begins an analysis of the occupational scene. He 
Studies the social and economic factors leading up to our modern 
Industrial setting. He begins an exploratory analysis of the many 

erent ways in which people work. An attempt is made to classify 
Qr group some of the many occupations. He develops a concept of 

job families.” He studies the important legislation affecting occu- 
Pations, A study is made of the development of labor organizations. 


€ studies the present role of labor organizations and learns about 


a 
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s are 
i ional survey 
their procedures and policies, Community pecan fields are 
made. Trends in local as well as national pine dee oo aust and 
studied. Each pupil selects a few occupations 2a to visit in 
observation. Whenever possible pupils are encoi a 
i ion to 
community to observe workers. , BETE 
The A relate their study of occupational infi 


f 
ao 
: into the are 
The attention of the pupil is then directed = A the schoo 
Planning. All of the above information is relate 


i. © wed by te 
he pupil begins with a Study of self; this is seu studies 
over-all analysis of the occupational scene, He then pe 
a few occupations closely related to his abilities and a ure an 
is followed by a study of the techniques needed to s 
progress on the job. 


Instruments Used ques 
A course of this king employs a wide variety of "a It is 7° 
Naires, data blanks ang Other types of measuring devices. =. any 
"possible to Prescrj i 


tion- 


ies 
hool records, autobiographice, 
dotal materials, self-analysis charts, records of came 
record of work experiences, record of extra-curricular ac 
ticipation, 


ests; 
par 
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tion, they should learn many things which will be helpful to them 
in many phases of personal planning. 


Resource Materials 


The occupations class will draw upon the widest possible range 
of resource materials. The ability of the teacher is tested by his 
knowledge of these materials and the discriminating use he can make 
of them. The references presented at the close of this section should 
be examined by every teacher of occupations classes. The publica- 
tions of the state and federal Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service will be found to be particularly helpful. 

The teaching resources of the course can be effectively enriched 
through the use of films, film strips, charts and through the use of 
a file of occupational materials. Many of these materials are avail- 
able from public and private agencies. A careful study of the mate- 
rials listed at the end will reveal many free and inexpensive re- 
sources. 

The Occupations teacher in cooperation with the librarian can 
arrange a filing plan for arranging pamphlet, newspaper and maga- 
zine materials. These materials should be arranged so that pupils 
can select and use them. The members of the class can collect many 
of these materials and can be of considerable assistance in building 
a comprehensive classroom library. This course cannot be properly 
taught without the use of a rich body of reference materials. 

Teachers of these courses should also be acquainted with “Occu- 
Pations” published monthly by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, “Vocational Trends” published monthly by Science _ 

esearch Associates and the “Occupational Index” published 
monthly by Occupational Index, Inc. These organizations and 
many others publish a great deal of useful material. 

A great deal of free and inexpensive material is available for 
Such a course. The teacher of this class should contact the state 
director of Occupational Information and Guidance for sugges- 
tions regarding these materials, Staff members of local colleges and 
Universities can also be very helpful. 


Co unseling 


The course in Occupations cannot be fully successful unless time 


1S provided for individual counseling. The teacher’s schedule should 

© arranged to provide opportunities for this type of individual 
Work. A schedule should be arranged to provide fora minimum oi 
two hours of individual conference time for each student in the 


Class during the semester. 
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activi- 
This conference period should take precedence over fiona 
ties so that the teacher can easily arrange to see each : importance 
These individual planning periods are of the greates 
and should be considered an integral part of the conne. e pupils t? 
The Occupations teacher should also encourage F one 
confer with other teachers, employers, placement agency P areni 
parents and other people who might be helpful. These sr ‘se al 
can be extremely helpful. The results of these meetings ca ns shou 
marized in a vocational plan book. Classroom Ga e covers in 
also be built around the common problems the teacher dis 
her program of individual conferences. 


Teaching Requirements 


this 
r 
The Occupations teacher must be specifically aie e: 
responsibility, Some of the important characteristics of t pa ings 
tor include: work experience in occupations other than uaintance 
teaching experience, graduate training in guidance, BEN mem- 
with the community, cooperative relationship with other s 

ers and a sincere interest in helping pupils. » counsel- 

n most schools the teacher should be a member of se wi 

ing staff and should have an Opportunity to get acquainte 
Pupils Bette and after the contacts established during t 
tions class. In addition, the be, 
Plan other curricular activities of the school in order that the ©? 
school Program might make 
pational Planning of the pu 


Pupil Booklets 


individualization, ee kind. 
Many commercial or anizations handle materials of this topics 

In some cases, the booklets are organized around the eee a ee 

covered in an accompanying textbook. Counselors and teac! 

Occupations courses have also developed workbooks. 

Evaluating Results 


the 
ure 
Few well-developed patterns have been devised to ee neasure 
results of these courses, Some attempts have been made 
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the increase of occupational information, to measure the realism of 
the pupils’ choices, to correlate job choices with measured abilities 
and interests, to evaluate the accuracy of pupils’ curricular choices 
and to evaluate results in terms of school success and lessened 
failures. 

The Occupations course is rapidly growing in importance and 
is becoming part of the required curriculum in some schools. More 
and more attention is being given to the occupational choices and 
plans of the pupils. The growth of Occupations courses is an indi- 
cation of the recognition being given to this phase of pupil devel- 
opment. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK SERVICE. The Occupational 
Outlook Service was founded in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U, S. Department of Labor on a recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee on Education in its report in 1938. The report 
Urged that the service be established to make studies of the economic 
factors which may be considered in the choice of a vocation, includ- 
ing the long-range outlook for employment in each occupation, 
farnings, regularity of employment, opportunity for advancement, 
Working conditions and hours, industrial hazards, transferability to 
Other occupations, and the kind of training, experience and qualifi- 
Cations required by employers. The information on employment 
Outlook, it was pointed out, is needed not only by individuals mak- 
Mg an occupational choice but also by schools planning their cur- 
ticula in line with the needs of the community for workers trained 
i the various skills. > ; 
The need for information on prospective occupational trends in 
Connection with vocational guidance is clearly seen n the light of 
storical trends in our changing economy. In the short space of a 
man’s lifetime, the pace of technological change has been so rapid 
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devel- 
nes have 
that whole industries have disappeared a pin among occi- 
oped calling for wholly different skills. T e technological innov: i 
pations have been even more striking, since T dnd Ad chang” 
tions have often resulted in displacing a = TE aine a 
ing a product. The introduction of the glass- a z ae innovations 
type machine, and teletypewriter are classic ie one hand we 
which displaced highly skilled workers; on. eat Be aeronaut 
were no automobile mechanics, radio zopan Ta of an ag 
engineers a half-century ago. Standing on the ts in such fiel n 
which may see practical peacetime developmen oe wet 
electronics or atomic energy, we can readily see t se thant ihe abo 
ation of possible occupational trends. Less ay idance are ee 
changes, but of great importance in vocationa - as carpe? 
widely varying trends in demand for such occupa ae 
teacher, physician, machinist, or engineer. eral years of KA 
The service was organized in 1941. After sev were publis 7 
ploration—interrupted by the war—the first studies echanics, per 
in 1945, covering such varied fields as automobile a occupations 
cians, welders, diesel-engine mechanics, and skille 
aviation, foundries and hosiery mills. those o 
The problems faced in this type of research are ccupation a in 
ating long-range employment outlook in each £ employment i 
industry. While forecasts of changes in the level o tremely sett 
the course of the business cycle would have been ce 


f evalu; 


ising HE o 
rt-run fluctuations for appra Js choice f 
onnection with the somes oe o sugg r 
( `+ was found possible in most ca: Jusi© 
the major trends and o 


it will be relatively difficult or 
employment at that time. upply wer 

The problems of appraising future demand ag affec 
found to differ greatly among occupations, since tl 
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ing the outlook for one are often quite different from those which 
affect another. In many cases it was found possible to follow the 
general approach of estimating trends in total employment in the 
various industries and drawing conclusions about the occupations 
involved from data on the occupational composition of each indus- 
try. To make estimates of the probable trends in employment for 
any industry which supplies products to another required knowing 
the interrelationships of all industries—what each one buys from 
and sells to every other industry. The Bureau developed methods 
of analyzing these complex interindustry relationships, and used 
them to build up a picture of the economy of the United States as 
it might be under various assumptions as to future economic devel- 
Opments. From these pictures, estimates were made of the number 
of workers needed in each industry and in each of a number of 
occupations, using data on the occupational patterns of the various 
industries. The Bureau has a large body of information on the 
Occupational patterns of industries, compiled in connection with its 
surveys of wage rates by occupation. An important element of occu- 
Pational outlook research is the study of the changes in these pat- 
terns which result from technological innovations and other 
Causes, 
There are many important occupations in which employment is 
not directly related to any industry. A number come to mind imme- 
diately; physicians, dentists, nurses and other medical service occu- 
Pations; teachers, policemen, firemen, and other government em- 
Ployees; social workers, lawyers, and other positions in professional 
Services. In the case of physicians, for example, estimates of future 
demand were based on population trends and other special factors 
affecting the use of physicians. 
_ The estimates of trends in demand for workers in each occupa- 
tion were evaluated in the light of estimates of the number who 
Would be available. Trends in the training of persons in each occu 
Pational field had to be studied. A most significant aspect of an 
analysis of labor supply in each occupation was, of course, the rate 
of withdrawal from the field due to death, retirement, or movement 
to other occupations. Openings arising from such withdrawals were 
in many cases found to yield more opportunities for new workers 
than the expected net expansions in employment, and even in de- 
Clining occupations many openings are created by withdrawals. 

In these studies, the Bureau has had the interested and helpful 
ing ctation of trade associations, trade unions, professional societies, 

ividual employers, and many government agencies. 
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atistics, 
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de- 
OCCUPATIONAL RATING SCALES, MINNESOTA. ion in 
fensible plan of vocational counseling must have a abe became 
the psychology of individual i 
Interested in students who 


briefly defined, and for each 


Stically. These four hundred 
together again according to 
in terms of various aaa ed- 
Ounseling Profile are also 1m 


atterns: 


f 

. kind © 

The Counseling Profile is Perhaps best described cat ter either 
circular slide rule on. which disks can be arranged to s 
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job demands or levels of abilities of the client. It “facilitates the 
translation of case history data into terms of occupational ability 
patterns.” Use of the Profile may force both counselor and client 
to recognize that in some instances case information necessary for 
good counseling may not be complete. In such situations it becomes 
obvious that no decisions can be made until more information 


about the client is available. 


P ur poses 

As counseling tools the Minnesota: Occupational Rating Scales 
and the Counseling Profile are designed to serve several purposes. 

First, they provide occupational information—an indication of 
the kinds and levels of abilities estimated essential for the satisfac- 
tory performance of each of the four hundred thirty occupations. 
One hundred fifty-five different ability patterns are identified. 
Eighty-five are unique in that each is characteristic of one of the 
listed occupations. Each of the other seventy patterns characterizes 
two or more occupations. 

Second, they permit both the counselor and the client to approach 
Problems of vocational planning on a common ground by enabling 
the client to understand that some important facts about job re- 
quirements can be—and, if counseling is to be based on logic, must 

e—describable in terms of human traits and characteristics. 

Third, the Rating Scales and the Profile are designed to help the 
Counselor in his often difficult task of making individual differences 
Meaningful to the client. In addition, they help the client in his 
often even more difficult task of understanding that he “possesses” 
Certain strengths and weaknesses which limit the fields of work in 
which he is likely to attain success and satisfaction. 

Fourth, it is claimed that if students studying about occupations 
Were familiar with a classification system based on occupational 
ability patterns and interest fields, their vocational choices would 
Probably be more realistic than investigations have shown them to 
be. Kefauver and Hand in their book Appraising Guidance in 
Secondary Schools have indicated that high school students who 
Complete courses in occupational information should be capable of 
Making better vocational choices than students who have not studied 
Such information. They show, however, that traditionally designed 
jg urses apparently do not lead to realistic self evaluation. It is 
sap resting to contemplate the problems that might confront a 
Stan if attempts were made to provide vocational training to 

üdents whose goals were realistic. 
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itutes for ade- 
The Rating Scales and the Profile are not an amateurs 
quate counseling. The materials provide no short “gadget” may 
or untrained workers. The fact that the Profile yra confuse the 
help in obtaining rapport, but may at the PD Il planned for. 
client unless its use in a Counseling situation is carefu pA ERE only 
The Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales are rh No evalu- 
with abilities which are broadly psychological gia oF occupa" 
ations are made of physical and strength egiren many occu” 
tions. Even though so-called physical labor aspects mete oat there 
pations have been greatly reduced by the use of f in “mental” 
is probably as great a range in physical demands he War Man 
demands. The Division of Occupational Analysis of t hich describe 
power Commission js begi a » scale. 
physical requirements of various occupations on a db 
Such information can supplement the data provided by 


. is 
Scales; it is Particularly valuable when the client is P 
handicapped. 


The Ratin 


A stim 
sation. Although it would doubtless be very difficult to es 
extent to whi 


me obs” 
The authors point out that the Rating Scales will beco f 
lete as soon as “successful wW 

sentative occupati 
aptitude, ability, 
grouping together 
pattern of test se 


© tested with an extensive arize! y 

and interest tests and the results summ the same 

those Occupations which roughly ee z to de 

ores.” Alt! ough attempts are being pene many 
ata on occupational ability pat uch infor 

will doubtless be necessary before $ 
mation will be available, 
The judges whose com 


Rating Scales did not alw; 
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be expected on theoretical grounds. It is possible that the range of 
disagreement found among the ratings of the judges with reference 
to any one ability for any occupation might be less than the range 
of ability test scores earned by people who were assumed to be com- 
petent workers in the same occupation. The median values, of 
course, might or might not agree very closely with the median 


values of the ratings. 
Since tests are still non-perfect instruments and since criteria of 


Occupational success are by and large rather unreliable, perhaps the 
Pooled judgments of vocational psychologists may be for a long 
time the best estimates available of the types and levels of abilities 
workers in various occupations should have to be successful and 


happy in their work. 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY. Occupational Therapy is based 
Upon the need of all persons to be constructively occupied and is 
defined as a remedial activity with work as treatment. It is a form 
of medical treatment prescribed by the physician according to the 
Needs of the patient. Progress of the treatment is guided and super- 
Vised by the trained therapist by applying a variety of activities or 
Occupations. The exercise and stimulation help to restore to as 
Nearly normal as possible the person who has suffered disease or 


Mjury, 


Scope of the Field 
Se The two major aspects which Occupational Therapy assumes 
Se 
(1) Medical. (It is used as a treatment adjunct in practically 
all forms of disability.) J a 
(2) Psychological and sociological. (It deals entirely with indi- 
vidual personalities and as such must employ those precepts 
which consider (a) the patient as important from the neck 
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: owing 
up as from the neck down; (b) the importance be o 
what kind of person has a disease as well as i man. 
disease a person has—in short, treating the whe ý 

The purposes of this type of therapy are as follows: aid in men- 

(1) Diversional and Recreational—tonic therapy wy lizing ele- 
tal rehabilitation. (This often supplies the socia arden- 
ment of good group therapy.) Includes dramatics, S 
ing, music, sports. mai tora- 

(2) Eacan prexiibed activities planned to assist # eneral 
tion of articular and muscular function, to imp’ ea toler- 
condition, to build up physical endurance arid X selecte 
ance. Application of exercises where the activity a 
not only furnishes the prescribed exercise but Pha 
interest of the patient so that he forgets his difficu woo 
creative arts are used in this fashion: bookbinding, 
working, metalry, press printing, ceramics. _ dult edu 

(3) Educational—that exciting trend which carries oe rang” 

cation into the hospital field. (Regular study cou nd voc" 

ing from cultural subjects through commercial a for the 
tional are made available to patients.) Scouting 
physically handicapped, plays an important part. stepping 

Pre-vocational—comprising work processes aS ei to H! 

stone or preparation for the return of the pate (The 

former employment or further vocational educamns 
is applied in hospital or treatment shop as @ pare an! 
conditioning process and orientation in the meio sheet 
vigor of trade training.) Radio assembling and rad?» 
metal, machine shop, stenography. 

Where Used 


YS 


(4 


tic 
ape d 


5 dical 
Departments of Occupational Therapy as an adjunct in Dr $ 
treatment exist in: Mental Hosp; Is: al Hospitals; for 
ment Hospitals; Childr Pes Gener Ist 


$ en’s Hospitals; Hospitals and Sc 
Crippled Children, Blind and Deaf, herr inded; 7 
Sanatoria; Penal Institutions; Home Service; Community 
Workshops and Homes for the Aged. 


Professional Education of the Occupational Therapist ools 


hi 
The curriculum of the accredited Occupational Therapy ee cial 
today presents well-rounded requirements in the Bio ee ik a and 
and clinical sciences, all closely bound up with the Pin exap uti 
Practice of Occupational Therapy and the applied pe apist in 
activities used as treatment. The background of the 
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anatomy, physiology, pathology, kinesiology, neurology, orthopedics, 
gencral medicine, and surgery gives her the working basis of her 
technical knowledge in understanding the physical implications of 
disability. The social and economic implications, parallel in impor- 
tance, are met by courses in psychology, sociology, adult education, 
vocational guidance, social and educational agencies, rehabilitation, 
etc. The therapist’s primary function is to treat the physical or 
medical problem as it exists upon a social and economic back- 
ground. She must prepare her patient for the next step, which 
means passing into the hands of the vocational rehabilitation serv- 
Ice, to whom he presents an economic problem with a medical 
background. This means that the therapist must be cognizant of the 
Vocational and economic trends and must be able to understand 
the work situations into which patients will be going—i.e., the 
demands of certain skills, nature and weight of tools used, required 
Motions involved. 
_ The curriculum prescribed by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Association sets up a 
Minimum course length of twenty-five calendar months, including 
4 minimum of eight months of clinical interneship. There are 
eighteen accredited schools in the country, all of which are within 
or affiliated with institutions of higher education and all grant a 
degree in this major field. (Listing of accredited schools is attached.) 


Registration 
The American Occupational Therapy Association maintains a 
Registry of Certified Occupational Therapists, of which there are 
approximately two thousand in the country. Eligibility for the 
€gistry requires graduation from an accredited training center, and 
Successful completion of the Registration Examination. 
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tive therapist should primarily r d persons. 
Te a with disabled and ana ae such 
Specialized training consists of study of basic me E to pedi- 
as anatomy, physiology, Psychiatry, orthopedics, A 
atrics and medical and surgical conditions. are affiliate 

Inasmuch as all schools of occupational therapy 


licant 
- ities an app 
with or are departments of colleges or universitie 

Must be able to do w 


able to 
ork of college level and ae bee 
Prove this not only by previous scholastic records but by 
accomplishment on standard intelligence tests. for some years 
he occupational therapists of World War I and 
thereafter were, for the 
arts or crafts. This res 


ability or knowledge is th 


s € principles of desi ability 
€ art talent frequently does not prove to have the 
to teach the necessary Pp 
egree of benefit for 
ER Possible, mech: 
teach rather an merely to Perf ional an 
pational therapy range from the simple crafts to agen 
recreational Pursuits ang o industria] rojects such as cob ssfu. 
gardening, hospital utilities n ale work: ‘The, ae Ge 
therapist, therefore, p eds Versatility the widest ng eg 
knowledge and intellectual] Curiosity 


ope O 
5 rio ; dens the sc 
methods which may þe emplo sity, which broa 

patients treated, 


t 
The personality of the ccupational therapist is of pee ae, 
importance, Qualities of lea €rship executive ability, eee 
‘motional stability and ood socia] Yd justert will win the pr zend- 
respect, confidence and willingness to follow directions. T ict 
iness, understanding sympathy without sentimentality, help aan 
Cooperation and ability to adjust Oneself to others ate all tsona 
teristics which make for success Good health, pleasing ae bility 
appearance, Poise, good &rooming, a pleasant voice and the 

to speak or write well are also Necessary attributes. 
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The occupational therapist works as a part of the medical team 
consisting of the doctor, nurse, physical therapist, social worker and 
other hospital personnel. A willingness to accept discipline, to obey 
orders and to subordinate one’s own ideas, interests and desires to 
those of others is, therefore, necessary. The “rugged individualist” 
who finds difficulty in this adjustment, who rebels against wearing 
a uniform and being an effective cog in the hospital machine, is out 
of place in occupational therapy. At the same time, however, the 
nature of the work gives great scope for originality, initiative and 
independence in adapting activities to the need of the individual 
patient. 

The profession has been largely one which attracts women but 
Opportunities are opening for men in the field. Many of the schools 
conduct testing programs for their students. It is, however, helpful 
in selecting candidates to have results of previous psychological, 
manual aptitude and personality tests. 

Information relative to the individual schools may be obtained 
from the American Occupational Therapy Association, 33 West 


42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Changes’ in the occupational structure of the United States reflect 
technological, industrial, and institutional factors which have 
shaped the economy in the course of our history. The occupational 
Composition of the Nation’s labor force is simply one way of look- 
ing at, or summarizing, the basic facts of economic life in the suc- 
Cessive phases of economic development. Because the process of 
8towth is gradual and continuous, historical trends throw light on 
future occupational developments. But for purposes of vocational 
Counseling, too much reliance ought not be placed upon interpre- 
tations, with connotations of inevitability, that may be drawn from 
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trends shown in 
decades, 


One illustration may 
approximation of full em 
a number of general alt 
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i in past 
the available statistics of occupations in Į 


A ainst 
4 rising standard of living) as ag aan 
; mary or basic needs, From this the 
clusion 1s drawn, with i 


lopments—of i 
of modern economic life, specialization, an 
2 n called 8enerally 

production, 


The ec ic l; 
in Colonial ere life and the Occupational activities of the people 
sy merica were determined in large measure by our posi- 
tion in the British colonia] system, Agricultrre arid ‘commerce were 
the major economic Pursuits, With Manufacturing activity restricted 
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tional mobility which, perhaps as much as anything else, differen- 
tiates capitalist from pre-capitalist societies, has been a particularly 
characteristic feature of American life. Not any single factor but a 
fortuitous combination of forces accounts for the economic devel- 
opment which has shaped the broad outlines of occupational pat- 
terns to the present time. 

To the extent that the growth of manufacturing activities is 
central in capitalist economic development, this process began in 
earnest in this country, if on a small scale, with the military neces- 
sity of a young nation striving to free itself from the restrictions 


imposed by its colonial origin. The problems of industrial growth 
for a young country—from the point of view of national economic 
policy—were discussed with unusual perception in early political 
controversy. Perhaps no better instance exists of the conscious 
Weighing of alternative political, social, and economic objectives as 
in the contrasting positions urged by Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
others, Whatever the merits of the two positions, subsequent devel- 
opments saw the realization of an industrial economy in which the 
Social consequences envisioned in the original discussion remained 
relevant. 

In 1820 at the time of the first occupational census, the 27 states 
Were predominantly agricultural although differing considerably in 
economic structure. Conflicting sectional interests made it impera- 
tive for Congress to have information not only on the numbers in 
the population but the geographic distribution of the numbers 
engaged in farming; manufactures, and commerce. More detailed 
information was obtained with respect to the persons engaged in 
and the output of 230 different manufactures because of their 
Crucial importance during the embargo and in the tariff discussions 
when foreign competition was resumed. As time went on, more 
detailed information was requested with respect to inland trans- 
Portation and trade as western expansion of the states and the 
national market thrust such matters into the center of Congres- 
Stonal policy. 

The major fact that stands out in the o 1 

€tween 1800 and 1940 is the striking decline in the proportion of 
the labor force engaged in agriculture—from over 7o per cent to 
about 20 per cent. Because population increased almost 14 times 
‘uring the period, the numbers of persons actually increased from 
2 millions to 1134 million in rg1o before a decline set in which 
reduced the agricultural labor force to about 1° million in 1940. 
arming remains, however, the largest single more OF less homo- 
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Technological innovation both in the form of new products and 
new processes in manufacturing and in other fields have affected 
the job content of occupations in a revolutionary fashion. The new 
Products have created new industries, notably in rail and air trans- 
portation, power and utilities, chemicals, and consumer durables 
Senerally, such as automobiles, radios, heating, refrigeration, and 
air-conditioning; and with the new industries, new occupations 
Previously unknown became important. New processes, particularly 
im manufacturing, have eliminated old occupations completely or 
have altered them substantially, sometimes in all but name. Signifi- 
Cant clues to the occupational requirements of the future can be 
discerned in the innovations of progressive and pioneering estab- 
lishments, 

With the gains in per capita income accompanying rising pro- 
ductivity, demands of consumers for a broader range of goods and 
Services stimulated the growth of commercial services catering to 
old needs or meeting new needs—e.g., the repair and servicing of 
Consumer durable goods of all kinds. The growing urbanization and 
Complexity of the social structure gave rise to expanding govern- 
Mental activities until at the present time public authorities repre- 
Sent the leading employers of certain types of technical, profes- 
Slonal, and clerical workers. The importance of rising per capita 
Mcome upon occupational demands both in the private and public 
Sectors of the economy is illustrated by the regional differentials in 

€ demands for educational, medical, and other professional and 
Social services as between rich and poor areas of the country. 

The occupational proliferation which has taken place as the 
American economy has matured cannot be attributed solely to 
technological innovation or to increasing demands for services as 
per Capita income rises; it is the whole process of economic special- 
“ation which occurs as the market develops and the market 
Mechanism integrates expanding economic activity within the gen- 
“ral framework of public policy and controls. Greater specialization 
bi in the single establishment resulted from larger scale Pe 

n and growing rationalization with advances in techniques o 
Production and management. As scope of operations expanded in 
© modern corporation, internal integration of the firm’s activities 
quired an administrative bureaucracy of managerial, professional, 
an Clerical workers. Further, certain distributive, service, and 

“nical functions previously performed within the establishment 
ea, been transferred outside—to establishments ae a and 
sal ice fields, An early shoe manufacturer, for example, was his own 

sman, accountant, advertising man, and deliveryman, or em- 
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frustration which is believed to be so common in the day-by-day 
work of the large masses of employees rests partly on the greater 
reality of personal experience and lack of realization of the frustra- 
tions and disappointments (not to mention misery) of workers under 
earlier forms of economic organization. While perhaps irrelevant, 
there is no doubt that real income and working conditions make the 
life of the modern worker incomparably more comfortable. The 
Spiritual concomitants of craftsmanship and industrial democracy 
Were never completely or for long realized even under the guild 
System, The growth of labor unions and their development toward 
Participation with management in modern industry, or the invention 
of forms of industrial democracy under social ownership, would 
. *Ppear to be the possibilities in modern economic society that would 
ead to a maximum feeling of self-realization on the part of workers. 
The claim that mechanization makes machines of workers and 
18 tending to reduce the level of skills of workers in the American 
abor force is in any case an overstatement. Modern technology has 
Created new jobs which require skills of a high order and which 
‘Tom the point of view of workers’ interest may provide greater 
individual satisfaction than found in the continuous production of 
More or Jess the same product by early craftsmen. There is, how- 
ver, some evidence in Census occupational statistics that the pro- 
Portion of nonagricultural workers classified as skilled workers and 
°remen has tended to increase in recent decades (despite a con- 
trary movement in the ’Thirties). More significant was the unmis- 
takable tendency for the proportion of unskilled workers to decline 
ough the whole period, 1910-1940. As might be expected, in 
“lew of the general nature of the industrial changes characteristic 
of technological developments, the proportion of semi-skilled work- 
ers increased markedly during the thirty year period—and particu- 
arly during the depression years. Instead of a general deterioration 
Of skills there appears to be a definite tendency toward higher skill 
“quirements on the part of the large mass of industrial workers, 
even with growing specialization of individual job functions. The 
ar experience, coming after ten years of inadequate occupational 
training, illustrated the demand for a more highly skilled labor 
Orce under conditions of full industrial activity. x 
l he increasing proportion of women actively engaged in the 
abor force is one of the persistent occupational trends observable 
a” the Course of American economic development. Obviously, the 
creased worker rates among women does not reflect simply a 
8towing desire to work or an autonomous change in social mores as 
t0 the role of women in economic life. Nor does the rationalization 
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American people. Wars have always had a significant impact upon 
the Nation’s labor force and upon industrial and social develop- 
ments, Military demands have stimulated industrial development 
by affording opportunity for large-scale production of industrially- 
produced goods and for the introduction of technological innova- 
tions. Because war shocks the entire social and economic structure, 
changes which might otherwise work out over a long period of time 
occur in a relatively short period of time. In the aftermath of war, 
economic dislocations alter the course of normal economic develop- 
ment, result in business crises or depressions of varying intensity or 
duration. 
Following years of economic stagnation, the war made for 
. Striking increases in the number of people employed and their 
income, in marriage and birth rates, and in the occupational status 
and mobility of women, as well as a resurgence of vocational train- 
ing and growth of occupational experience. Advances were made 
in ways of work and techniques of production under the pressure 
of demands for speed and with improvement in the nation’s capital 
Equipment. Large-scale migration occurred within the country in 
response to employment opportunities in expanding centers of pro- 
duction and war activity. Not least important perhaps was the 
Widespread realization of the meaning of this wartime experience 
Oor postwar economic objectives and policies. oe. > 
The total number of Americans employed in civilian jobs or in 
the armed forces increased from 45⁄2 million in the spring of 1940 
to more than 62 million (excluding seasonal workers) in the 
autumn of 1944. This gain of 16% million in the actively employed 
abor force was made possible in part by the absorption of 7 mil- 
ion persons who were unemployed in 1940. But the most remark- 
able feature of wartime manpower mobilization was the addition 
of 91% million persons to the labor force as compared with an 
€xpected peacetime growth of only 3 million. i E 
Not only has the war resulted in a great expansion of th ae 
forces it required and led to vast shifts of workers from one 1N i pa 
© another, from occupation to occupation, and a ete zA 
Srading of the skills within industries. Altogether civilian, s ae 
Ment expanded by more than 5 million while at the mae esa 
UV, million were added to the armed force. ae E 
uences were, of course, the unprecedented citia PaE 
€ resulting increases in income payments, and ae 
Activity in various segments of the economy in CO q 
Manpower, facilities, and materials limitations. 


The particular demands of war production required larger pro- 
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farms, the number of Negro women in agriculture declined while 
the employment of white women increased. In domestic service the 
employment of white women declined substantially while the num- 
ber of Negro women remained about the same. A smaller percentage 
of the total of employed Negro women was engaged in domestic 
Service and a larger percentage in other services than in 1940. For 
both men and women, the most significant factor in the occu- 
Pational redistribution of Negro workers was the exodus from the 
farm to the factory, where the war gave the Negro his first big 
chance in skilled and semi-skilled jobs. The Negro made sub- 
stantial gains in employment in various crafts and in sales and 
clerical Occupations, but the numbers involved were comparatively 
small. 
Whatever the aggregate volume of demand after the war, the 
allocation of workers as between industries is expected, as in the 
Past, to be considerably influenced by changes in industrial tech- 
niques and improvements in capital equipment. Is it true, as gen- 
erally supposed, that the war accelerated the upward trend of pro- 
ductivity which has characterized manufacturing during the past 
two decades? The effect of the war upon long-term trends in out- 
Put per manhour was obscured by numerous conflicting forces of a 
“mporary nature so that it is impossible to draw more than general 
Conclusions of a qualitative character. For the industries which 
Continued producing civilian goods, there is evidence that the trend 
Was almost completely halted during the war years in some indus- 
tries and declined in others. The fact remains, however, that a 
€cade or more of experience and innovation were crowded into 
à few years in the war industries. It is impossible to predict the 
ultimate effects of wartime innovations, but the reduction in labor 
input per unit of product following reconversion will exert a positive 
uence upon the industrial and occupational demands for labor. 
; he major economic consequence of the war is the promise that 
È} held out for a level of economic activity and employment far 
above that of the Thirties—if not full employment. If this sede 
ment should prove more than temporary, the meaning in terms 5 
“ployment and occupational opportunity will color the life o 
‘Very individual and the whole character of social life in E 
Young people will not need to look forward to the a alter- 
native of accepting a job for the sake of a job; there will © oppor- 
tunity for jobs that will demand the highest abilities of all to a 
“Sree unknown to this generation. i oe 
nder conditions of full employment, all major industries and 
Toad Occupational groups, with the probable exception of agri- 
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to persons disabled in industry. In 1920, Congress provided for the 
vocational adjustment of disabled civilians on a national basis in 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. The Social Security Act of 1935 
carried the stabilizing provision for a continuous rehabilitation serv- 
ice. Recognizing certain restrictions of existing legislation, the 78th 
Congress enacted in July 1943 a series of amendments to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act in Public Law 113, known as the Barden- 
LaFollette Act. 


Legal Authority for State Programs 


_ In a majority of States, the basic law under which the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program is administered consists essentially of 
an acceptance of the provisions and benefits of the Federal Act of 
1920. The State Board of Vocational Education is empowered to 
Cooperate with the Federal government in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Federal Act and the State Treasurer is designated as 
Custodian of all Federal funds granted for vocational rehabilitation. 
Some States have enacted legislation broader in scope than the 
“Acceptance Act.” These broader acts have provided for the State’s 
Performance of special functions, generally connected with the 
administration of the Workmen’s Compensation laws. 

The basic State laws under which vocational rehabilitation for 
the blind is administered are treated separately. The specific author- 
ity for the vocational rehabilitation of the blind is generally con- 
tained in State statutes which provide public assistance or welfare 
‘services to the blind. Frequently, therefore, rehabilitation services 
for the blind are found in State welfare agencies or in special 
Commissions which provide other services to the blind residents of 
the State. 

All States, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia are eligible to participate in the grant-in-aid program 
Or rehabilitation of the physically and mentally disabled. All except 
Alaska are operating under plans approved by the Federal office. 
As of November 1, 1946, thirty-four State agencies for the blind 
are operating under approved plans. In other States, the State 
A ard of Vocational Education provides for the rehabilitation of all 

isabled persons, including the blind, in a single agency- 


Federal Reimbursement 

rm „Funds are made available to the States upon the showing of a 
ritten plan meeting requirements under the Act. Prior to 1943, 

zeh maximum Federal appropriation for purposes of vocational 
ĉhabilitation was three and one-half million dollars annually. With 
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the provision for expanded services in 1943, fiscal limitations were 
removed and the Federal government was authorized to reimburse 
States for all administrative costs and for the cost of services to wat 
disabled civilians, defined as merchant seamen, members of the 
Civil Air Patrol, Aircraft Warning Service and Citizens Defense 
Corps, injured in the performance of their duties. The cost of other 
Case services may be reimbursed on a fifty per cent basis. 


Organization 


The Federal office has been organized into two major divisions; 
namely, the Rehabilitation Standards Division with four sections, 
Physical Restoration; Services for the Blind; Advisement, Training 
and Placement; and Research and Statistics; and the Administra- 
tive Standards Division composed of a Management Standards 
Section and a Fiscal Standards and Control Section. f 

Seven regional offices operate to maintain close relationships 
between the States and the Federal office. The regional offices are 
located in the following cities: Boston, Massachusetts; Washington, 
D. C.; Atlanta, Georgia; Chicago, Illinois; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Denver, Colorado and San Francisco, California. 

In States where a single agency administers the entire program: 
the responsibility for the supervision, contro] and operation, Se 
with the State Boards of Vocational Education, each having 3 
division of vocational rehabilitation under the direction of a one 
ee director and a professional staff. Where a separate agency for 
the blind has been authorized to administer a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the blind, there is generally a division within this agency 
responsible for the rehabilitation work. 

In performing the major function of case services to applicants, 
consultative services are made available through physical restora- 
tion specialists and other technical and professional personnel. 


Advisory Committees 


The Federal office has appointed a National Rehabilitation 
Advisory Council composed of representatives of business and in- 
dustry, labor, medicine, education, services to the blind, social 
welfare, and others whose interests are closely allied to the problems 
of the disabled; and a Professional Advisory Committee, compose 
of representatives from the various fields of medicine and relate 
fields. 

Regulations issued under the Act require that State p 


vide for a rehabilitation advisory council and a profession 
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ory committee in each State to advise on the development of stand- 
ards of service and to aid in interpreting the program to the public. 


State Plans 


State plans set forth the legal basis for administering the pro- 
gram, a description of the organization, the policies of the agency 
and the plan of operation, and certain information with respect to 
the handling of funds. 


Services to the Individual 


The amendments to the Act, passed in 1943, provide for the 
Expansion of services to disabled persons. Public Law 113 authorizes 
a comprehensive program of rehabilitation services which will en- 
able handicapped persons to become self-supporting individuals. 
The mentally as well as the physically disabled are included; there 
18 specific provision for the rehabilitation of blind persons; for war 
disabled civilians, previously defined, and also for civil employees 
of the U, S. Government injured in the performance of duty. i 
. A separate program is provided by the U. S. Veterans Admin- 
istration for the vocational rehabilitation of veterans whose disabili- 
Hes are of service connected origin. Rehabilitation for veterans 
With Non-service connected disabilities, for those who incur dis- 
abilities after return to civilian life, and for the disabled members 

t Veterans’ families is provided under the program for the civilian 
disabled. 

Fundamental to the State program is the development and 
Maintenance of a case finding system which will locate all disabled 

ersons eligible for and in need of rehabilitation. Such a program 
©Perates on local and state-wide levels. Much depends upon the 
“operation of both agencies and individuals and the program 1s 
romoted by good working relationships based upon written agree- 
Bene which embody referral policies and procedures. The ooh 
em 36s as early as possible lessens the likelihood of ment 
motional conflicts sometimes created by disabilities. 

Eligibility for vocational rehabilitation services under State peor 
Sh is determined by the following: a person must be of Bear 
aha age; an occupational handicap must exist by reason 
Be 3 and the individual will be rendered pe more 

antageously employable, through rehabilitation servict®. — 
Saek individual found eligible for vocational rehabilitation is 
ntitled to any or all of the services authorized which may be re- 
pired to minimize the disability and which will aid in developing 


g Special aptitudes and abilities. Available services include physical 
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and psychiatric examinations, vocational diagnosis and cuisine, 
medical and surgical care, physical and occupational tetap: a 
thetic appliances, vocational training, training materials au uip- 
plies, maintenance during rehabilitation, occupational tools, €q 
ment and licenses. ia] need 
The provision of certain services depends upon financia A 
of the individual. Physical examination, vocational counseling, ma 
ing, and placement are provided at no cost to the disabled; Bee. 
medical treatment, prosthetic appliances, maintenance, transpa i 
tion, occupational tools, licenses and equipment are provided a 
out cost in cases where well-established economic need exists. ilit 
Because of the complexity of factors influencing employabili a 
each case requires individual treatment and a flexible progra 
must be provided to mect the needs of the applicant. An or 
diagnosis and evaluation of physical, educational, vocational, a A 
social characteristics are fundamental to the selection of an apei = 
priate vocational objective and the planning of a program of ee 
for attaining the selected objective, In selecting an objective for ap 
individual, the aim is to find employment in which the anon i 
will not interfere with successful performance of the duties of He 
Position. The rehabilitation plan which is formulated in cooperati 
with the individual, considers those personal, social, physical 4”) 


x E ae n 
vocational factors which affect the adjustment of the individual 1 
employment. 


into an organized plan is that of i ; hich begins 
” ba vocat ling whic 
with the initial j i zonal counseling 


clude medical, surgical, a : 
pational therapy, hospitalization. i age lescent 
or nursing home; drugs and ; 
ing artificial limbs, braces, h 


disability. This limitation, together with the condition that a a 
ability be relatively stable and amenable to treatment, distinguishes 
vocational rehabilitation from programs providing long-term pan 
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for chronic illness. It is not implied, however, that a person must 
await the end result of an illness before rehabilitation services can 
be started. For example, a person with glaucoma does not await 
total blindness before treatment is begun. 

Vocational training includes pre-vocational, vocational, and sup- 
plementary training. Training involves preparation of the disabled 
person for employment or gives him additional remunerative occu- 
Pational skills. Regardless of the nature of the training, it must be 
directed toward the achievement of an employment objective. 

By the terms of Public Law 113, it is the policy of State agencies 
to utilize existing resources so far as possible in order to provide 
required services for clients. Physical restoration, training, and other 
Services may be purchased on a contract basis. The rehabilitation 
agency maintains a working relationship with all community facili- 
Hes that may be called upon to assist in meeting the client’s needs. 

_ The State agency assumes responsibility for the placement of 

Isabled persons for whom rehabilitation services have been pro- 
vided. This may be accomplished by the rehabilitation agency itself 
or through cooperative agreement with placement agencies such as 
the United States Employment Service and the United States Civil 

€rvice Commission. Such agreements define the activities and 
responsibilities of the respective agencies and include provision for 
the exchange of data, experience, sources of service, and labor mar- 

ct information. 

_ The satisfactory placement of the disabled person in remunera- 
tive employment is the objective toward which the entire rehabilita- 
tion process is directed. Therefore, no case is closed as rehabilitated 
Until the disabled individual has been placed in employment and is 
adjusted to the job. Every effort is made to see that the individual 
'S paid the same wage as other workers in the occupation, since the 
Occupational limitations of the handicap have been offset by reha- 
bilitation. : 
th Case records show that 169,794 persons received services during 

€ fiscal year ending June, 1946. Of that number 36,106 persons 
ee rehabilitated into employment during the period. Ten et 

nd of these disabled men and women, 5,734 or 16.0 per cent, na 
Never been employed; 27,022 or 74.8 per cent, were not working 
at the time rehabilitation services began. Total annual earnings of 

© 36,106 amounted to an estimated $1 1,600,000 prior to rehabili- 
ation. As against this sum—which represents the entire amount 
“arned by this group of 36,106 disabled individuals—total annual 
varnings after rehabilitation rose an estimated $56,300,000, more 


t 
han a four-fold increase. 
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Studies Related to Problems of the Disabled 


e + ional 
A survey has been undertaken in cooperation with the Ge le 
Society of Crippled Children and other private ae, develobe 
tered workshops and facilities with which there might e raei 
a broader program for severely disabled persons whose e ont 
prevents them permanently, or for a substantial period, fro 
ing the usual occupations, iol 
E The study of another problem vitally related to the restora k 
of the disabled to employment is that of nation-wide extens ree 
Second Injury Funds under Workmen’s Compensation pan ae 
protection to both employers and employees, the enactment of suy 


$ s in 
legislation will greatly encourage the use of disabled person 
peacetime employment, 


Program Justification 


It is evident from the Statistics on the increased earning eee 
of disabled persons that the program is desirable for the The 
development and utilization of the nation’s human resources. goes 
broader concept, as it affects both the individual and ee 
beyond the economic aspect of the program. The objective © ort- 
tional rehabilitation is to convert disabled persons into cle 
ing citizens, to develop and utilize to the fullest their abilities 
skills, and to aid them in satisfactory social adjustment. J.S 


OLDER PERSONS. c li iar to the age 
group over forty will b come we, Problems paguar 


er O 
merit come more prominent as the numbe $ 
persons in this segment of our Population increases. However, oe 
ary ‘ nc 
telligence, personality, P, 
Ty, and other factors not direc 


4 > 
> Occupational histo 


„ are usually of m 


iring 
Ployers with regard to the ae 
erly derives from such considera 


utives from the ranks and find t have 
employees are engaged. On the other hand, older employees 
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lower quit rates, are more even and dependable in their work, and 
frequently match or exceed the production of younger persons. The 
Compensatory effects of greater emotional stability and experience 
often outweigh the consequences of small losses in basic capacity. 
Ossoris 5 points out that the frequency of accidents decreases with 
age, although the duration of disability and the severity of injury 
tend to increase somewhat. The longer duration of disability fol- 
lowing injury is partly due to the lowered recuperative powers of 
older persons. Accident rates could be even further reduced by use 
of proper safeguards on machinery, better placement of workers, 
and insistence upon regular and thorough medical examinations. 
The changing population structure of the United States will 
challenge the resourcefulness of personnel men in business and 
Industry as much as it will engage the attention of public and private 
Counseling agencies. One large industrial establishment found the 
average age of its employees increasing almost a year annually. 
Pollak 8 (p. 104), arguing against the widely held view that most 
older workers are scrapped after reaching the age of forty-five, cites 
e fact that “even the highest observed unemployment ratio— 
at for male workers of the sixty to sixty-four group in manufac- 
ting, 1930—left 836 persons out of 1,000 employed.” Moreover, 
Men in the twenty to twenty-four age group exhibited higher unem- 
Ployment rates than the fifty to fifty-nine year olds in the two census 
Years studied. > 
Bound by seniority agreements and other considerations, enter- 
Prises in this country must give increased attention to employee 
Counseling and to in-training programs promotive of the fullest 
Utilization of the changing abilities of older workers. In many cases, 
training should be instituted years or decades in advance of actu 
Reed, taking advantage of the greater adaptability of the young. 
Sychological studies already provide a good deal of factual infor- 
Mation on the expectancies for various physical and mental heat 
and these data should be taken cognizance of in the drawing uP © 
Vocational life plans. Pees 
o older person should be counseled who has not had a thoroug: ; 
Physical check-up within the year prior to advisement. This eye 
ticularly necessary because of the insidious nature of many © E 
diseases found in the elderly. Moreover, it is well to bear 19 aa $ 
Portant distinction between permanent but stationary de: mt 
se that become progressively worse. Unfortunately, many of t z 
Constitutional ailments found in older persons are progressive an 
18 must be taken into account in the selection of objectives. : 
nemployment in older workers is frequently associated with 
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" ission on 
physical disability; the New York State Legislative e as 
Discrimination in Employment of the Middle-aged nam 
the most important single cause of involuntary idleness. king em- 

One of the great dangers confronting older persons facilities. 
ployment is the possible misuse of industrial ERICI a handi- 
Such facilities should not be used to screen out persons wi EE 
caps, but should be employed to insure proper placement ai wit 
with organic and other difficulties. Lack of public educati rkers is 
regard to the assets and potentialities of disabled older tare wor) 
still very evident. Such education is absolutely essential if th reader 
of the vocational counselor is not to be canceled out. a those 
is referred to the articles on the handicapped, ae a an 
dealing with lifting, circulatory and heart disorders, the de 
the visually impaired. ces 

Excessive promotion or improper placement of older empir 
sometimes produces anxiety states and constitutes a hazard js ele- 
tal health. This may occur if a man of limited education ing of 
vated to a position requiring a good deal of academic bae re- 
if a person of only average intelligence is advanced to a J 


e 
sos . . . a, h mo 
quiring superior mentality. Since job security means so en since 
to the average older pe 


ssigh 
Poor performance does Ba 


have found an over-all 
age, although fluctuati 


5 3 towaf 
m and Russ,! studying attitudes 


sit . . ce 
is undoubtedly associated with the lower quit rates for aaa 
age groups. It is interesting to note that Kitson t found the P 
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of employment instability to occur in the early twenties and forties. 
He attributes the increased restlessness in the forties to such factors 
as ending of financial responsibilities to children and the termina- 
tion of other obligations, recognition that vocational changes must 
X made soon if contemplated, and physiological alterations which 
Lay work implications. Unquestionably, much of this dissatisfac- 
a could be avoided if men were successfully counseled when 
ng. 

Strong 11 has shown that age differences in interests are far less 
Pronounced than sex or occupational variations. Interest patterns 
litt rather clearly defined at age twenty-five and often earlier, with 
tik e basic modification thereafter. There is a tendency for both 

es and dislikes to be intensified as persons grow older. It has also 
“sie noted that older men frequently develop aversions to venture- 
me activities requiring great physical exertion and skill. From the 
Standpoint of vocational counseling, Strong’s data support the 

Ypothesis that the interest patterns of young adults can be used to 
Predict the patterns that will exist two or three decades later. This 
finding can be utilized in the development of life plans. 

The administration of mental examinations to middle-aged and 
older persons presents special problems. Since older testees fatigue 
More easily than younger ones, it is sometimes advisable to stagger 
tests over several sessions, particularly if a battery is being given. 

€Nsory defects are more numerous among the aged and must be 
Watched for, since they may invalidate results. Old people are gen- 
€rally less labile and more difficult to motivate in the test situation 
and the psychometrist must bear this in mind in conducting exami- 
a Unfortunately, many tests that are suitable for young people 
téa not relevant to the needs and experiences of the elderly. Most 
with have been standardized on young subjects and norms obtained 
Rar them cannot always be used as a fair basis for evaluating the 
ee. of older adults. The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale is 
wi the few exceptions. Test results must always be reconciled 

other data and with common sense. 

M In evaluating the results of intelligence tes 
tot ie to performance on various types of item a 
Aa score. It is known that the abilities measured by our menta 
rates (collectively called intelligence”) do not decline at equal 
ably Eien persons with the same total score may differ consider- 
is of rom each other in terms of their mental ability patterns. This 
abili Particular importance in the guidance of older adults. Mental 

ty tests that emphasize speed are known to discriminate against 

© upper age groups and may unfairly represent their potentiali- 


ts, attention should 
s as well as to the 
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3 u- 
ties. Power is of more consequence than great speed in many 0c¢ 
ations, ; i is 
p Most of the personality adjustment inventories dpsodbel ia 
book are even less suitable for older persons than the oer eal 
tests. The adjustment problems of advanced age are not ice djust- 
with the problems of young adulthood. However, casting aliyi 
ment inventories can be profitably employed if answers to i hasic 
ual questions are carefully scrutinized. The Minnesota you able in 
Personality Inventory, the Rorschach, and other tests utiliza 
sychiatric diagnosis are valuable. t 
Y Atthough tahe al difficulties of mensuration have somewhat 
clouded the results of psychological inquiries on intelligence Fa 
sonality and motor abilities, it is obvious that most functions may 
the form of a parabolic curve, with peaks in the late teens Or R= 
twenties, a plateau or slow decline into the forties, and more pis too 
itous losses beyond middle life. However, it cannot be state nce 
often that marked individual differences exist, sometimes 1 ni the 
by occupation, and there are undoubtedly exceptions to most pave 
observed general trends, Kuhlen 6 and the writer,?* recently 
Summarized the literature on the psychological aspects of onne ae 
More than usual attention should be given to the develop aiat 
ork histories, since they often point to m 


arie 
l to use with persons who have had v: 
employment experiences. 


€. The type of job recommended must, $ 
e background of the individual and with pré 


course, vary with th 
vailing opportunities 
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OPTOMETRY, APTITUDE FOR. The profession of optometry 
S devoted to helping people to achieve the highest measure of 
visual efficiency and comfort. Optometrists do not provide medical 
oF surgical treatment, but restrict their clinical work to determin- 
ing just what corrective devices or training are necessary to assure 
aximum visual achievement in individual cases, and to provide 
these aids. In addition to providing such individual care, optom- 
„sts are interested in promoting surveys designed to reveal faulty 
visual habits and defects at early stages of their development so 
at visual handicaps may be corrected before they interfere too 
“Tously with achievement. Such preventive work is represented by 
Hed ual Surveys in schools and in industry. Specially qualified optom- 
“sts may also act as consultants concerning the visual requirements 
wa visual aids needed in various industrial tasks, and concerning 
w Provement of the visual conditions through more adequate light- 
ie Use of color contrast, adoption of best types of protective gog- 
> e5, and other measures. Other optometrists have chosen to special- 
ae Special diagnostic techniques and the development and appli- 
On of special types of visual aids, such as contact glasses. 
cha, scciated with these developments in the profession aa 
Pras” in emphasis on the characteristics essential for the successtu 
ice of optometry. 
s © requirements are less restrictive in some ways, t 
ent can plan to specialize in those aspects of his work for which 
co, Personally, is best adapted. On the other hand, oo ine ni 
aspe €rcial aspects of optometry and emphasis on Pro a 
an, Cts, has been associated with a raising of educational standards 
agg, > introduction of legal qualifications which are designed to 
ton © 2 Certain basic competence on the part of all licensed op- 
Metrists, 


since the 


E 
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work 
Modern optometric education requires four or five ye or 
of college level. Graduation from an approved high a Grade 
equivalent is required for entrance to any of the nini 
Optometry Schools in the United States: 


Y 
Columbia University School of Optometry, New w 
Los Angeles School of Optometry, Los Angeles, Ca 
Massachusetts School of Optometry, Boston, on 
Northern Illinois College of Optometry, Chicago, Ill. Obi 
Ohio State University School of Optometry, Columbus, One 
Pacific University School of Optometry, Forest ae Bo, 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, 
Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, Tenn. ley, Cali- 
University of California School of Optometry, Berkeley, 


fornia 


Successful students must 


oe 
cessfully the ordinary 1 


5 in 
have at least the capacity for carry since 


iberal arts curriculum. In aie ee an 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, zoology, anatomy, psyc ant in 
Pathology, as well as clinical procedures, are required ee subjects 
» a special enthusiasm for scienti $ 


‘red infor- 
& practical application of the acia Lali o 


oy some- 
the student must be prepared to enjoy 


ts. 
rtmen 
ow students in some other ies sr ae 
metry was upon “eye measuremen > 
optometry” suggests, speci 


t, 
Í . an assels 
: exterity has been considered d the 
as a factor in the accurate grindi 


tance of this factor, too, is d 
delegate most of the work to 
Academic success and suc 


sie ses tO 
iminished if the clinician choo: 
others, 


S corre- 
cess in practice are not highly 
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lated, for personality factors assume greatly increased relative im- 
Portance when the optometrist is ready to establish himself as a 
Professional member of his chosen community. A pleasing appear- 
ance, an ability to meet people easily, and sufficient interest in 
Social activities to participate in various group activities, are almost 
essential in the early building of an independent practice, and they 
will always contribute to its healthy growth. 

It is also important that the optometrist should not offend the 
community’s general idea of correct professional behavior. The 
Confidence and respect which he must inspire can be all too easily 
diminished by conduct not considered socially acceptable in his 
Particular community, even though transgressions be limited to 
Such innocent matters as eccentricities in dress, or boisterousness. 

AE building of a successful practice in a neighborhood commu- 
nity thus implies a certain conformity to the habits of that com- 
munity, Any optometrist who finds such conformity too irksome 
must either practice in a large city, or select a community in which 

€ social code is congenial to him. . 

The social responsiveness which makes conformity easy, is also 
OF greatest importance to the optometrist in his professional work. 
He must be sufficiently interested in his patients to listen patiently 
to a full account of their symptoms and complaints, to adapt his 
Procedures to make the examination easy for the patient, to con- 
‘der the various special requirements of the individual in formu- 
lating his prescription, and to satisfy the patient that he is suffi- 
ciently sympathetic and painstaking to understand his needs and 
to Provide competent care. He must also have self-control which 
wl enable him to deal courteously, but firmly with those occa- 
tonal patients who may feel that they have reason to criticize his 

andling of their own problems. 

a inally, some business sense, initiative and enterprise are ee 
ed, in the conduct of an independent office. If the opreme 
wo S the ability and drive to handle the non-clinical aspects © : 

ss efficiently, he will probably find it more adron aE e 
res ome associated with an enterprise where someone oe i 
` Ponsibility for these matters. There are indications that ia aed 
clud e, increasingly interested in having salaried opinas a 
ea in their medical departments; some clinics ae nl 
gists on whole or part-time basis; optometrists an m a a 
last „Z£ frequently eager to employ optometrists as a . The 
and thansement often is attractive to young women optometrists, 

€y are frequently especially well qualified by temperament 
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to do the orthoptics and visual training which are assuming increas- 
ing importance in optometric work. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS, PROFESSIONAL 


American College Personnel Association. History: In Februs 
ary, 1923, a group of persons interested in placement met in Chicas? 
and as a result organized in 1924 the National Association f AP- 
pointment Secretaries with 79 members. From the beginning it was 
clear that placement problems were only one phase of personne 
work; a need was felt for coordinating with other groups handling 
college students. Mrs. May L. Cheney, the University of California, 
was the first president. The “personnel idea” was spreading in Tie 
i pnd the Appointment Secretaries’ Organization seemed (ee 
cn a! one to help pioneer in a growing program; thus a commit z 
ings Sa in 1926 to work with other groups for joint ae 

a c uding National Vocational Guidance Association, Nato E 

ciation of Deans of Women, the Department of Superintep 


ents, Personnel Rese. o 
arch Federati i Committee 
Bureaus O A, ion and the National 4 between 
the groups with no i ` f eet- 
ings and joi o idea of merging, but holding simultaneous m 


; the itution adopted; 2° 
3 new constitution adop Genera 


Teacher 
ollege 


sectional divisi 
ine rete set up in Educational Counseling, 
i unseling, Records and Research, 


personnel during these formati the leader- 
ship of the Reorganization Commission of the American College 
Personnel Association composed of Esther Lloyd Jones, Karl On- 


~< 
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thank, and C. Gilbert Wrenn, “College Personnel Work,” a charter 
for the American College Personnel Association was published. 

Purpose: To provide (1) for the cooperative association of those 
persons engaged in college student personnel service and its admin- 
istration; (2) for the promotion of national and regional confer- 
ences to discuss the problems, progress and possibilities of such 
Service; (3) for the formulation and maintenance of professional 
Standards among workers; (4) for the promotion of research and 
experimentation with the exchange and discussion of reports of the 
results thereof; (5) for the dissemination among all educational 
Workers of the student personnel point of view as described in the 
Charter of this Association. 

Membership: Membership in the Association includes both pro- 
fessionally trained persons and others who are competent in the 
Work. The functions, and not merely titles, designate the accept- 
ability for membership. Included in the list of titles are: 


Persons called personnel directors or personnel officers 


Consulting psychologists 

Academic Deans 

Social Deans 

Placement officers 

Faculty advisers 

Special counselors 

College Physicians 

Directors of College and University dormitories 
10. Student Union Directors 

TI, College and University presidents 

12. Business and industrial personnel workers 
13. Admission officers 

14. Test makers and other research workers 
15. Directors of extra curricula activity 

16. Religious workers 


PN DPPN H 


o 


: Publications: Bi-monthly “Personnelogram.” “Educational and 

age chological Measurement” is the Journal with which ACPA is 

ciated. The Journal is a quarterly devoted to the development 
application of measures of individual difference. ad 


Arican Vocational Association, Inc. The American Vocational 
ennon is the professional organization of teachers, supervisors, 
ìnistrators, and other persons interested in the advancement of 


edy y è 
“cation for occupational and social competency and efficiency. 


ANCE 
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5 ility and secu- 
It is founded upon the premise that the oe ad le 
rity of a democratic nation Tests upon the Keates is devotad F 
competency of its individual citizens. It, TA A the fields o 
the advancement and improvement of educat e occupations, agri- 
trades and industries, business and the distributiv and to the services 
culture, industrial arts, vocational homemaking, 


S ion an 
T : formatio: 
of vocational rehabilitation and occupational in 
guidance. 


The American Vocational 


Vo- 
3 h nd the 
when the National Society for Vocational Education a 

cational Ed 


The services of th 
to meet the professi 
nishes leadership 


3 makes research 
works for adequate fund 


i 
z d assoc J 
other national a biee in na 
tions; affords Opportunity for its membership to particip ; 
tional committee work for im 
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those interests, By acting as a clearing house for all of the grou 
of educators working in the field of vocational education it h 
enabled them to broaden their individual programs and thinkir 
and enabled them to work harmoniously and unitedly for the 
Mutual professional advancement. Through this Association th 
individual members are beneficiary of the constructive work of al 
w individuals can make themselves heard in a nation of 130 
000,000 people, but through organization they are articulate an 
can speak with effectiveness for their combined and collective think 
I8, planning, and objectives. 
, The Association develops and maintains cooperative and profes 
‘tonal public relations with state and national organizations whicl 
represent labor, management, business, farm, economic, educa 
tional, and civic groups. Through its committees and its Executive 
.ecretary it endeavors to promote better understanding of its objec- 
tives, better opportunities for employment and advancement of 
Workers in the field, better standards for vocational education, and 
à Unity of effort among both public and private agencies which are 
concerned with the welfare of the people. It encourages the affil- 
AE state associations and their members to work similarly in their 


States and communities. 
L..H.D. 


Jewish Occupational Council. The Jewish Occupational Council 
Was €stablished in 1939 as an association of all national and local 
Wish Organizations in the United States and Canada engaged in 
n °Upational adjustment service programs, The Council’s objectives, 
3 Stated in its by-laws, are: (1) to act as a clearing-house for all 
Jey SQ organizations engaged in occupational research, vocational 
mtance, vocational training, or job placement; (2) to provide 
a agencies with occupational information, and to cooperate with 
“m in research and publication projects; and (3) to assist and 
a Jewish communities and organizations in establishing or 1m- 
ving vocational services. 
Prop Pg the depression of the 1930’s the career and eatin 
Ploy, œS Of Jewish persons were aggravated by Hae oe 
a ment and discriminatory barriers in many economic n s. As 
Pice, Sequence, vocational service programs onde Hele e 
ade, Were expanded considerably to meet the needs o ae g 
Wag te economic adjustment. The Jewish ae ste 
Pro Subsequently established as the central planning body for t ese 
Stams, The Council offers a three-fold program of (1) coordi- 
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; r 
nation, (2) publications and research, and (3) field service fo 
Jewish organizations. , r 

Ghordination involves: (1) clearance among nancial 
agencies to eliminate conflict, duplication, and overlapping: Aa 
assisting national member agencies in planning programs ionel 
significant needs; (3) acting as a liaison agent in behalf of na AA 
and local members in relations with federal government agen she 
and representing them in Jewish social work nationally and ade 
general vocational guidance movement; (4) gearing na wish 
agency programs and services to the vocational needs of ie 
communities; and (5) developing and maintaining high pr 
sional standards for national and local members. mma. 

Publications and research provide: (1) Program and Les 
tion Service, periodic releases of technical interest to profess! uon 
workers; (2) Jewish Occupational Bulletin, a quarterly puole ae 
of interpretation; (3) central reporting service on ER nent 
member agencies; (4) research studies on the work of aa rojects 
bers; and (5) consultation and information on research p 
and publications of national and local members. sve direct 

Field service includes: (1) visits to communities to oe 
assistance in the organization of new, or the improvement $ 
ing, Jewish community-wide vocational agencies; (2) prep 


of manuals and handbooks; and (3) provision of an emp 


: in pro- 
service through which national and local members may obtat 
fessional personnel. 


The Council’ 


» National Refu 
Hebrew Congregations. 


The Council’s local member a 


idance servi 


ent 
Sencies are the Jewish employe 
f ices in the following twenty 
Baltimore, Boston Buffalo, Chi ; 


cities: 


5 lis, Montreal, 
ark, New York Philadelphia, Piedburche Seieeneld, Mass., 
Louis, St. Paul, and Toronto. 

A list of the Council’s 
search and Informational 
Some Aspects of the Jewish 
Jewish Vocational A 
tribution in the Unit 


> E- 
publications follows: Occupational 7 
Activities of Leading Jewish on for 
Economic Problem, A Bibliograp Ae 
gencies, Patterns of Jewish eae hairs 
ed States and Canada, fob Promotion, 


~ 
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Occupational Bulletin, Program and Information Service, Some 
Characteristics of 408 Baltimore Jewish Youth, A Guide to General 
,0ational Service, and Vocational Training Facilities in the Na- 
tional Defense Program. 

The Jewish Occupational Council has headquarters at 1841 


Broadway, New York 23, New York. 
E. E. C. 


National Council on Rehabilitation. It was from a realization of 
the need for a coordination of the activities of private agencies 
Which are engaged in rehabilitation that the National Council on 
€habilitation was born. Formed in August, 1942, its present mem- 
ership numbers sixty agencies, representing the medical profession, 
Social service organizations, and large insurance and industrial com- 
Panies which are interested in rehabilitation programs. 

. The Council's Executive Committee, chosen from representa- 
tives of its membership, holds monthly meetings in New York City. 
t is there that it maintains its office, headed by the Executive 

irector, Each annual meeting of the entire membership provides 
Orum for member organizations and guests to present views on 
the Problems and methods of rehabilitation. It has initiated studies 

Y Special committees on such subjects as: defining the processes of 
te abilitation; personnel qualifications, standards, and facilities for 
taining 3 and an investigation of state compensation insurance laws 
n relation to second injuries and the effect of these on the employ- 
Ment of the handicapped. It publishes monthly the News Letter 
{porting factual material and new publications relating to reha- 

llitation, each issue of which contains an article of special interest 

n some phase of this subject. f 
t € purposes of the Council are to study, encourage, and advise 
RE On the development of rehabilitation programs, to study and en- 
orage programs and services for the prevention of handicaps, to 

“rve as a forum for the discussion of problems concerning the 
to dicapped, to act as a medium for exchange of information, and 
estos erate with all agencies, public and private, which are cai 
id d in rehabilitation. The Council provides a symposium ot the 

“as of those interested in the three main subdivisions of rehabili- 
iat medical-physical rehabilitation, social adjustment, and voca- 
nal and industrial rehabilitation. All its planning is directed to- 
ard the restoration of the handicapped of all ages, veteran as well 
co vilian, to the fullest physical, mental, social, educational, and 

nomic usefulness of which they are capable. 


i 
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Publications by the National Council on Rehabilitation: 


Report on Rehabilitation Legislation, 1943, 17 PP- re A 
Symposium on the Process of Rehabilitation, 1944, + anie, MDs 
The Rehabilitation of the Psychoneurotic, by Thomas A. C. Rennie, 

1944, 8 pp. 
News Letter, published monthly. 


In Press: 


Health and Employment, by Myra A. Shimberg, Ph.D. . artment 

A Study of Public Assistance Clients Attending Out-Patient Dep 
Clinics in New York City. . th 

Bibliography on Rehabilitation, containing over 3,000 nue, the con 
of which will be accompanied by a brief summary © 


e maj ority 
tents. 


Scheduled for Publication, Fall, 1946: 
The Processes of Rehabilitation, 
A Compilation and Revision. 


c.s. T. 


wed in 
National Rehabilitation Association, Incorporated. Org ociatio® 
Cleveland, Ohio in 1925, the National Rehabilitation 4S for 
has, for the Past twenty years, served as a clearing Podval on 
efforts expended by State and Federal agencies and indivi ociatio® 
behalf of all types of the disabled. The activities of the Ass 
include: 
Journal of Re 
articles of the medical, social 
of work with the disabled. 
State and National Forum 


agencies dealing with the disa 
problems. 


ntaining 


habilitation t phases 


: ine co 
3 a professional magazıne aa 
» educational and employm 


ious 
the var! 1 


i f 
S where representatives © heir mutu4 


bled can meet and discuss t 


Cooperation with 
habilitation. 


Any one engaged in work wi 


basis may become a Professional Member upon the payment 2 
sum of five dollars ($5.00) per year, 


Any person may become an Active Member of the Assoc? 
upon payment of the sum of two dollars ($2.00) per year. 


z Re- 
State and Federal offices of Vocational 


ional 
th the disabled on a profess E 


ation 


À 
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: The National Rehabilitation Association includes in its member- 
ship not only those who work actively in rehabilitation service and 
in all the related services, but it offers to every interested citizen 
the Opportunity to contribute the best of his time and effort to the 


handicapped. 
R.G. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. (1913). Associa- 
tion Headquarters and Editorial Office for Occupations, The Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
€mbership: Individuals, approximately 4,500; organizations, 75. 
. Purpose: “To foster vocational guidance and occupational ad- 
Justment and to establish and improve standards of professional 
Service in those fields”; to bring those individuals who are engaged 
n or interested in any phase of vocational guidance together in 
One national organization and into its branches; and to carry on 
through its Divisions and Committees, the various activities which 
need special emphasis or attention. = 
History: The National Vocational Guidance Association was 
Organized in 1913 following three years of careful study by pioneer 
leaders in the vocational guidance movement. A constitution was 
adopted at the fourth national convention in 1914. Annual conven- 
tions have been held usually preceding the February Convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators. At this time 
the Delegate Assembly meets to transact Association business ac- 
cording to an agenda prepared by the Board of Trustees with the 
COOperation of the Policy Committee. The Association was incor- 
Porated according to the laws of the State of New York in 1933. 
In 1920 the Association was organized as a federation of char- 
tered Branches. Seventy-five Branches have been chartered and 
Other groups are now in the process of organization. Each Branch 
as its own Constitution and By-Laws and is autonomous in the 
Conduct of its own affairs consistent with the Branch Constitution 
and By-Laws and those of the National Association. 
i T he By-Laws also provide for Membership-at-Large for those 
Pdividuals who do not have access to a Branch of the Association. 
ife Membership may be purchased by or for a member of the 
Ssociation. All types of membership in the National Association 
entitle the individual to voting power in Association affairs, to hold 
office, in the National Association, and to a subscription to the 
cal Journal. ) 
sig,“ Tecent development has been the establishment of Profes- 
Onal Membership for those who are technically qualified in the 
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T ualifi- 
fields of guidance and personnel and who possess minimum q 
cations as set forth in the By-Laws. ' ible to have 
During the past few years when it has been imp meen These 
national conventions, Regional Conferences have been large ani 
have been planned by one or more Branches to en fetes 
strengthen the Branch programs. Some of the poe immer Asso- 
in cooperation with the Council of Guidance and Perso ciation is 
ciations of which the National Vocational Guidance Asso 
a member. is the official 
Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Journal is- tion. It is 
publication of the National Vocational Guidance Associa alt pri- 
e only periodical in the personnel field that devotes a educa- 
marily to the problems of Persons who give vocational an 
tional guidance on a professional level. ; uid- 
The journal was first published in Igtt as the Vogatioiak 
ance News-Letter, a special number of the Boston Home The first 
News-Letter, edited by Frederick J. Allen of Harvardi ie 
national magazine was a four page monthly leaflet, The for three 
Guidance Bulletin. In 1918 publication was suspended ciation 
years; then in 1921 the National Vocational Guidance A Chicago 
Bulletin was published, edited first by Anne S. Davis of 
and later by Frederick J. Allen. «onal Guid- 
The Bulletin was taken over by the Bureau of Vocationa mber, 
ance of the Harvard Graduate School of Education in ea 
1922. In March, 1924, the name was changed to the Voca 
Guidance Magazine. 


s 
S i the 
ication of the Magazine in 1939. In 1944 
name was changed, by vote of 


: the members of the Association, 
Occupations, The Vocational Gy; 


pbscrip- 
and educational, are also on the su 
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Frederick J. Allen to Fred’C. Smith in 1927, and to Harry D. Kitson, 
the present editor, in 1937- 

The Journal carries articles which have been prepared by out- 
standing leaders in the profession and which cover every major 
Point in the adjustment of the individual to occupational life. Every 
issue features technical aids, new books and articles, and records 
Association activities. 

In addition to its official Journal the Association has authorized 
Several publications, including, Basic Units for an Introductory 
Course in Vocational Guidance, 1931; The Printing Trades and 

heir Workers, 1932; Occupations in Retail Stores, 1937, revised 
1941; Principles and Practices of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance, 1927; Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational Mono- 
Sraph, 1939; and the Content of a Good Occupational Monograph 
—The Basic Outline, 1940. i 
C.M. 


ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE, A SELECTED LIST. (Adapted from Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine for October 1938.) 
PA. See American Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, 
Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc., 302 East 35th St., New York, 


Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth, 401-402 Grace-American 
A Bldg., Richmond, Va. , 
Merican Association for Applied Psychology, Alice I. Bryan, South 
N; Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
ational Vocational Guidance Association, 525 West 120th St., 
New York, N. Y. : 
€rican Association of Engineers, 8 South Michigan Ave. Chi- 
Ameo” Ill. 
rican Association of University Women, 1634 I st, N.W., 
Am 2shington, D. C. 
Erican Association to Promote the Teaching o 
eaf, r th St. NW., Washington, D. C. { 
American Chileon Personnel Asocion Secretary, Thelma Mills, 
irector of Student Affairs for Women, University of Missouri, 
Am lumbia, Mo. N y 
€rican Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Miss 
ladys Gove, National Federated Business and Professional 
Omen’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


f Speech to the 
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ington, 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Pl. NW., Washingt 
D.C. 


Wash- 

American Federation of Labor, gor Massachusetts Ave. NW., 
ington, D. C. York 

American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th St., New 4 
N Y, 


ew 
American Occupational Therapy Association, 175 5th Ave., N 
York, N. Y. + ancient 
American Psychological Association, Willard Olson, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. st. NW. 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 1537 35th St. 
Washington, D. C. 
American Vocational 
Washington, D. C, 


N. Y. 
American Women’s Association, 353 West 57th St., New Fors 
American Youth Commission of the American Council on 


race e. NW» 
Association, Inc., 1010 Vermont Av 


zj 


LS 
leges and Secondary Schools for Negroes, 
Cozart, Secreta 


B’nai B'rith Hillel 
ington, D. C, 
Boy Scouts of America 


“ Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York, aren 
Braille Institute of America, 741 North Vermont Ave., Los 
alif, 


è 3 rk, 
gu Sudy Association of America, 221 West 57th St, New | 
ee rahe United States Department of Labor, Washing- 

on, 

2 A est 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Inc, 7! w 
‘ 47th St., New York, N, Y. th Sts 

ngineers’ C i : : 

Ne we = oad Professional Development, 29 West 39 } 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, United States Depar 

ment of Labor, Washington, D. C 8 y. 
Federated Council on Art Education zi th Ave., New York, N. Bs 
Four-H Clubs, Extension Division U ea. artnent of Agricultu 

Washington, D. C. ER 
Future Farmers of America 


Jes, 


GG  —nm'SSC 8 so 
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ay Service League of America, 138 East rgth St., New York, 
X 


Handicapped: (Organizations interested in the occupational adjust- 
ment of the handicapped.) See under American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; American Founda- 
tion for the Blind ; American Occupational Therapy Association; 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing; Braille Institute of 

erica; National Society for the Prevention of Blindness; Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene; National Rehabilitation 
Association. 

International Association of Altrusa Clubs, Inc., 701 North Mich- 
1gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

International Association of Public Employment Services, Secretary, 
B. C. Seiple, 8 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jewish Welfare Board, 220 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Joint Vocational Service, Inc., 130 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 

iwanis International, 2225 McGraw-Hill Bldg., 520 North Michi- 


&an Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Metropolitan Junior Achievement, Inc., 16 East 48th St., New York, 


Mor tar Board (national honor society for College Women), 80 East 
Willis Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

National Association of Deans of Women, 1201 16th St. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 3 
National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education, 

Secretary, Irvin S. Noall, State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ational Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
N. New York, N. Y. 
tional Committee on Household Employment, 525 West 120th 
N St, New York, N. Y. 
tie Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, 20 Blvd. NE., 
tlanta, Ga. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th St. NW., 
Na Vashington, D. C. 
ational Conference on Rehabilitation, 1790 Broadway, New York, 


National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New 
ork, N. Y. 
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: 6th St. 
National Education Association of the United States, 1201 1 

NW., Washington, D. C. s +. Clubs, 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 

1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. pee retary; 
National Institutional Teacher Placement ae ge 

Mrs. Mary B. Bondurant, University of Georgia. nkfort, Ky: 
National Rehabilitation Association, State Capitol, ae i St., 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 50 

New York, N. Y. 1133 
National Urban League for Social Service Among Negroes, 

Broadway, New York, N. Y. New 
National Vocational Guidance Ass 

York, N. Y. 


S Louis, 
Optimist International, 1721 Railway Exchange Bldg., St 
Mo. 


Do 
The Osborne Association, Inc., 114 East goth St., New yo a X 
Personnel Research F ederation, 29 West 39th St., New 3 4 Ridge 
Phi Delta Kappa, a professional fraternity in education, 203 | 
Rd., Homewood, Ill. +) 81 4th AVe» 
Protestant Episcopal Church, The National Council, 281 4 
New York, N. Y. 
Psychological Corporation, 
Quota Club International, 


i St. 
ociation, 525 West 120th St., 


522 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. D. ©. 


1204 18th St. NW., Washington, 5 
Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, dianapolis 
Sons of the American Legion, 777 North Meridan St., Indi 

Ind. 


Teachers College Personnel 


Washington, D. C. 
Western Personnel Servi 


na, 

Calif ce, 30 North Raymond Ave., pasadena 

i, * on. 

Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washingto™ 
D. C. 


ork 
Workers Education Bureau of America, 1 440 Broadway, New york, 
N. Y. 


: er- 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United Sain Ea 
ica, National Council of, 347 Madison Ave., New York, N- 


k a 
AE EEE 

o 

o aÃ 
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Young Women’s Christian Association of the United States of 
7 America, 600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
onta International, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Society for Occupational Research, Ltd. The Society for Occu- 
pannal Research, Ltd., is a non-profit organization devoted to 
z: scientific study of problems in the field of occupational 
a ations. Founded in 1925 by G. Vernon Bennett at the Uni- 
k rsity of Southern California, the first group of members con- 
isted of graduate students in attendance at seminars in vocational 
guidance conducted by Dr. Bennett. Formal organization of the 
aed was effected in 1928, and in 1930 it was incorporated in the 
= of California as a non-profit corporation with headquarters at 
€ University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Purposes of the Organization 
ie The specific aims of the Society as defined in its constitution 

Te: 

1. To make studies in vocational education and guidance, and 
in other occupational relations. 

2. To advance vocational education and guidance by publicity, 
endowments, holding of conferences, and by lectures and 
debates. 

3. To finance studies and researches in vocational education 
and guidance and in other occupational relations. 

4. To publish materials resulting from studies made by the 
Society, or under its direction, or acceptable to its purposes. 

5. To disseminate materials resulting from studies, researches, 
and other activities of the Society. 

6. To endeavor to articulate the conclusions reached by the 
studies of the Society in the curricula of schools and colleges. 

Activities 
Pursuant to its purposes, the Society has held regular monthly 
€etings at the University of Southern California at which lectures, 
a Orts and discussions in the field of occupational relations have 
Clini Presented. The Society has maintained a Vocational oe ance 
toe a which has offered both to youth and to adults scientiiic voca- 
A a adjustment at cost. Each summer it has been the practice of 
ee Society to sponsor a large general conference On Occupational 
lentation; and each winter, through the American Institute of 


cubational Relations, a subsidiary organization, it has conducted 
nference on current economic problems. Beginning in 1930, the 
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: ional Out- 
Society has published a monthly magazine, the Occupationa 
look, was suspended for the duration of the war. 


Publications 


6 iety has 
In addition to the publication of the magazine, baa pi o 
published a number of monographs, and has A now in- 
books known as The Occupational Relations Series. Courses 
cludes the following titles: Occupational Se Wold ah 
(1930), Occupational Orientation (1931), Exploring Occupation 
Work (1937), Youth and the World’s Work (1938), O¢ D 
Exploration (1941), You and Your Future job ein in- 
Veteran and His Future Job (1946). Books now in prepa Abroad, 
clude The Science of Vocational Adjustment, Opportunities 


stacy OF 
A History of the Labor Movement, Vocational Self-Guidan¢ 
Opportunities for Women. 


Membership 


mite and t° 
Membership in the Society is open both to individuals 


. i ` 2 e 
institutions, and includes two forms. Life Membership ($50) bt 
titles holders to the full 


LENES ‘ng the Tig 
privileges of the Society, including cations 
to receive all books, monographs, magazines, and other pu se an a 
of the Society. Associate Membership is on a yearly bas ho 


3 š t w: 
intended for those who desire to affiliate with the Society bu 
do not desire the full privileges of Life Membership. 
Officers 


; inso” 
Three presidents have served the organization: E. T. Robi F 
(1928-1930) ; Thomas E. 


H. Be 
Elson (1930-1998 , and James ted 
ford (1938— ). The Resi mateak he ie are now 1008 
at 608 Kimlin Drive, Glendale 6, California. J.H. B- 


ORIENTATION INVENTORIES 


g Your 
s > ture Vocation. Survey" o 
Future Vocation, a v 


rvey blank, was prepared by > 


Jat- 
] Pencer to assist in organizing and $ ey the 
ing the efforts of students to learn about the world of work an 
places they may expect to fill in that world. iob-c00 
The general objectives are to help make the student JO me 
scious before he actually faces the Problem of getting a job; to 
a passive approach to vo 


; f icip? 
cational guidance by the active parti P 
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ed student; to emphasize the importance of having complete 
ion about an occupation in making career choices; to help 
students to evaluate and appraise their career choices and to point 
out to them the necessity of job analysis and self-appraisal; and to 
emphasize the importance of today’s employment trends and their 
effects upon tomorrow’s jobs. 

Surveying Your Future Vocation provides twelve pages for oc- 
Cupational and personal information, and is divided into four sec- 
tions. Part I is called Studying the Occupation. It helps the student 
find out about the history of the occupation he is studying and 
directs him in the analysis of the duties of the work, its relation to 
other jobs, employment opportunities, earnings, hours, working con- 
ditions, and advantages and disadvantages. Part II, Studying the 
Worker, deals with the personal qualifications important to success 
In that field, such as educational requirements, training, special 
abilities, and personality traits. 

In Part III, Planning Your Career in This Field, the student 
Compares his own measured interests, abilities, aptitudes, and train- 
mg with the requirements of the occupation he is surveying. Part IV, 
Finding More Information on Your Future Vocation, challenges 
tl e resourcefulness of the student in obtaining additional occupa- 
tional information and also aids the teacher in building a useful 
bibliography for future reference. 

Methods of using this vocational survey blank, and other in- 
Structional procedures are given in School Courses and Related 
Careers, by O. R. Bacher and G. J. Berkowitz, another Science 

esearch Associates publication. 

Surveying Your Future Vocation is published by Science Re- 


Search Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
B. J. M. 


gentry Vocational Inventory. The Vocational Inventory is for use 
A ae Grade VIII through graduate work in college, and in adult 
Ucation classes. 
š ua gives a general vocational picture o 
thd ents based upon interest in a particu Z ti 
i dislikes for the activities usually involved in the occupations 
Omprised in the area, and information and knowledge of the eight 
8€neral occupational groups into which the world of work is classi- 
€d. The eight groups are Art, Literature, Government and Law, 
Scial Service, Business, Mechanical Designing, Mechanical Con- 
Uction, and Science. 


f high school and college 
lar vocational area, likes 
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. oca- 
Definite and objective data for use in stuns? Be in 
tional counseling are provided. The materials are pga nce field 
large and small schools. Extensive knowledge of the om use of 
is not necessary for deriving the benefits from and ma mg acces- 
the Vocational Inventory. The manual and cage SEO ory 
sories give necessary information for the proper use of the 
and the interpretation of the results. ‘no and for 
These materials combine to form a basis for counseling a com- 
placing graduates into industry. They also may be used for 
rehensive orientation program. . 
P Since the E the world of work comprehensive? 
it eliminates the necessity of giving separate aptitude tebe al tests 
various fields in the large majority of cases. If such indivi af 
are contemplated, this general inventory should be given ae It 
The Individual Analysis Report is designed for the stu of the 
not only provides him with an understanding of the apes arious 
Inventory, but may also be used as a guide in the study of V 
occupations in which he is definitely interested. p ion with 
The Personality Inventory, which is given in conima coun- 
the aptitude tests in the Vocational Inventory, provides Seful to 
selor with a personality developmental tendency which is us 
m in the counseling interview, 


Materials 
Vocational Inventory, a 30-page booklet 
Individual Analysis Report, a 16-page booklet 
Individual Score Tabulation Sheet 
Manual and Keys 


T : A x Py oring: 
Dike ae cl at Peitig revised to provide for machine SCO" te 
author in the revised 


I 
The next printing will include two forms, No. 1 and No. 2 pp 
is for junior high school use and for adults who have not sone 
in their education. Form No. 9 i 


Both forms will be suitabl 
business and industry. It is 
Bureau. 


f in 
e for the use of personnel dir onal 
published by the Educationa 


c. G.G. 
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Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests and Inventories. This series of 
Tests and Inventories was constructed by Grayson N. Kefauver and 
Harold C. Hand. They were devised to serve a definite need in 
developing a guidance service. They comprise six guidance tests 
and two inventories, as follows: 


Educational Guidance Test 
Health Guidance Test 
Recreational Guidance Test 
Student-Judgment Guidance Test 
Vocational Guidance Test 
Inventory of Student Plans 
Inventory of Student Self-Ratings 


The five Tests measure how well students are informed concern- 
mg conditions, problems, and opportunities in society and the 
school. The two Inventories indicate how accurately students define 

leir own abilities. Any one may be used alone or in conjunction 
with the others. 

The Tests and Inventories are designed for grades 7 to 14. They 
are practically self-administering and may be given to large groups. 

ere are no time limits but the working time on the Tests is 
aPproximately 20 minutes each and on the Inventories, 25 minutes. 

tudents should understand the purpose of the Tests and Inventories 
as well as the value of the results to them. A preliminary discussion 
of the purpose is desirable. 
. In order to interpret conveniently the relative standing of the 
‘individual on the Tests mentioned above, a profile chart is provided 
On which may be shown graphically the standing of the student on 
Sach Test not only relative to the others but also relative to the aver- 
ase or median of his class, school, or school system. Norms have not 
een reported for the various Tests because of a real objection to 
. lt use in a guidance program. There is now no way of determin- 
Ng what scores students have before it can be said that they have 
Attained a desirable standard. This judgment must be in the light 
z the goals guidance workers are striving for in a particular situa- 
lon, 
een prepared in two 


E . 1 b 
ach of the six Tests in the battery has only is published at 


rms, called Form A and Form B. Form A 

resent, 

The reliabili ffici fi ingl des range from .77 to 89 

, ty coefficients for single gra s 

with an average value of .82. Reliability coefficients were computed 

X Correlating the score made on Form A of each test by randomly 
ected junior high school, senior high school, and junior college 


CE 
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the same 

students with those made on Form B of the same test by 

students, ae Jd Book 
The publisher of these Tests and Inventories is Wor 

Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. B.C.W. 


a ues- 
Occupational Orientation Inquiry. This four-page pinea ee 
tionnaire is designed for use with high-school senior: and indi- 
students, as a basis for vocational guidance papies ihe ais 
vidual counseling procedures, Its purpose is to induc! atic mate 
dent to think through his vocational problems in a Ta ee 
ner as a preparation for the interview, and to afford the 


. ca- 
: it affects his vO 

a rapid summary of the student’s background as it affec 

tional choices, 


On the first Page of t 
give a brief vocational histo 


: ide 
demic work; and indie: ho have no 1 
to what they would like to do. 2) peaches 


. s , used 
The 1939 form is a third revision 3 the earlier editions were 


+5 use 
7 65 coll he counselor s 1°" 
of the blank will be chiefly Ge es. Tha 4 
obtaine 


a. 

r manu 

h aks) or opportunity. The n, an 

Presents decile norms for high-school] seniors, college freshmen, ‘these 
i 5 

College seniors, for men an women Separately, for each of 

four Categories, 
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Presented. Wallar has stated (1) that several investigations are in 
Progress to determine (a) the intercorrelations between ratings on 
the blank of knowledge, interest, ability and opportunity, (b) pat- 
terns of jobs based on similarities of individual’s ratings, and (c) 
Comparison of the results of the inquiry with diagnostic tests at the 
teshman college level. 

No time limit is set. The average college student could be ex- 
Pected to complete the blank within an hour. 

This questionnaire is published by the Psychological Corpora- 


tion, New York. 


References: 
1. Wallar, G. A. Occupational orientation inquiry. School and Society, 
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17, 299-302. ’ 
3- —— Practical aid to occupational orientation. Journal of Applied 


Psychology, 1941, 25, 535-557- SX. 
4. Wallar, G. A. and Pressey, S. L. Occupational orientation inquiry— 
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Richardson Aids to Self-Analysis and Vocational Planning Inven- 
tory. This inventory, constructed by H. D. Richardson, is a device 
for helping the student to inventory those elements of his experience 
Which have a direct bearing on the character of his vocational 
choice and the soundness of his plan for realizing the goal he has 
Set for himself, and to see, understand, and use this information ina 
Careful consideration of his problem during the course of one or a 
Series of yocational counseling interviews. It is also a device that 
should enable the counselor to more readily identify the individual’s 
Problems, and to bring to bear on them information and data essen- 
tial to adequate understanding and treatment. 

The inventory is self-administering. It is intended for use by 
*enior high school and junior college students. It is to be filled out 
XY the student prior to an appointment for a vocational counseling 
interview, A previous course in psychology, a course 1n occupations, 
ora Program of group guidance activities should materially assist 

© student in filling out the inventory, but such experiences are not 


essential, . 
Through the inventory the student takes stock of his parentage 
family background; reviews his educational history including 
Past achievements, interests, and future plans together with the 
factors that have helped to determine his educational goals and 
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i oice or goal; 
plans for reaching them; expresses an ee ae by skills, and 
analyzes his pattern of work interests, T Sees of health 
aptitudes; appraises his traits of character an = and records his 
and physical status; recounts his work were x influenced that 
present vocational choice, the factors that = it and those he 
choice, the resources he has considered in ma = oie serves 
will utilize in achieving it. This self-analysis oo and in turn pro 
to prepare the student for the vocational ie ta for the skillf 
vides the counselor with the information and da í 

irection of it. 5 inventory ». 
aS to which the intended function of e tt quality 
realized, its validity, depends both upon the quan vis emence and 
of the information supplied by the student and the z alone W 
skill of the counselor as a diagnostician. The oren Y formation 
seldom furnish the counselor with all the data n but it wi 
needed in a clinical approach to vocational counse ae: ling in the 
supply certain information and data essential for Been al y in time 
typical school situation with both convenience and ec: 


o 
and effort. jates, 17° 
The inventory is Published by Science Research Assoc 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Reference: d counseling: 
1. Richardson, H, D. Analytical devices in guidance an 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1940, pp. 47-58. H. D. R. 

nt Tes 
Thurstone Employment Tests. The Thurstone Employme 
were constructed by L. L. 
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ORTHOPEDIC HANDICAPS. 
Definitions 


“Orthopedic handicap” as used in this article means any de- 
formity or impairment of limbs or body that affects normal func- 
tioning. Disabilities included in this group are (1) amputation of 
finger(s), hand(s), arm(s), foot or feet or leg(s) ; and (2) disabled 
Condition of hand(s), arm(s), foot or feet, leg(s) or trunk. The 
Condition may be the result of trauma, congenital defect, or crip- 
Pling disease such as arthritis, cerebral palsy, osteomyelitis or polio- 
Myelitis. Persons with orthopedic handicaps are, therefore, those 
Commonly referred to as “crippled.” A large proportion of all 
Physically handicapped persons fall within this general classifica- 
ion, 

Vocational Rehabilitation is defined as the rendering of a dis- 
abled person fit to engage in remunerative employment. For the 
younger group that has had no work experience it means prepara- 
tion for and establishment in suitable employment; for those injured 
Or otherwise incapacitated after reaching maturity it means read- 
Justment and restoration to employment in a type of work com- 
Patible with the impaired condition. 

Vocational Rehabilitation is in effect a process of preparation for 
Or restoration to a condition of employability. It is an art rather 

an a science. Its application requires the greatest skill, experience 
and resourcefulness. Only those who are well qualified should under- 
ake to assist in the vocational adjustment of a disabled person, since 
ure may result in complete frustration of the individual con- 
Cered. The leading authorities in the field are the Federal-State 
cational Rehabilitation agencies, operated in the various states 
Under the Barden-LaFollette Act (Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
E endments of 1943) by the respective State Boards for Vocational 
“ducation, and the U. S. Veterans Administration which is respon- 
“ible for the rehabilitation of disabled war veterans. 


The Counselor x 

cl The qualifications of a rehabilitation counselor in GT AORN 
peade a broad knowledge of the principles of vocationa re rea 
ion and of educational and industrial psychology, of Mai aa 
e ‘dance and counseling techniques and procedurat er em 
ase-work methods, and of the principles and practices of psyc atry, 
Psychology and mental hygiene. He must have @ wide fund of occu- 
Pational information and know employment conditions and oppor- 
“nities in his community. He must be familiar with the etiology, 
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.iJled in 
effect and treatment of orthopedic defects. He must be skill 
making personal and job analyses. en 

The to ate be eraile, practical, resourceful, and UP e 
minded with ability to size up persons and situations an fect the 
adaptation to the endless variety of circumstances that mpathetic 
adjustment of his clients. He must be tactful and have a sy: 
understanding of the handicapped and their problems. 


Services Required 


tten- 

Service is provided on the casework basis, with pac omnes one 

tion to the individual needs of each client. Some require - 

major service; others may require many adjustment aids. nal reha- 

The types of services required for a complete vočato ination, 
bilitation program include morale building, medical exam 


ve 
c a : correct! 
educational, social and vocational counseling or guidance, s rovisio? 
Surgery and other therapeutic treatment, hospitalization, a super” 
of prosthesis, Prevocatio 


nal and vocational training, ig Sra or 

vision of the training program, maintenance during aoe 

convalescence, transportation, provision of training OF 7 follow- 

equipment, provision of occupational license, placement an 
up to insure success on the job. 

The Principal steps of the indi 


interviews 
(2) Survey, (3) medical 


nd prog 
includ- 
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acquire a hopeful and forward-looking attitude can real progress be 
made in their vocational adjustment. Telling them of the accom- 
Plishment and success of others with a similar impairment is often 
helpful. 


Survey 


Essential for vocational diagnosis and for use as a basis for guid- 
ance is a comprehensive survey of the client and of all circumstances 
and conditions that affect his adjustment. Included are: (1) Per- 
Sonal factors, such as age, sex, race, citizenship, marital status, 
family status, and social status. (2) Physical factors, such as exact 
Nature of disability, its origin, age at which acquired, cause, course 
and prominence; treatment given or needed; appliance used or 
needed; secondary defects, if any; general health. (3) Mental and 
educational factors, such as intelligence quotient, grade level, subject 
Preference, special training, reading habits and_ preference. (4) 

conomic factors, such as compensation status, earnings, other in- 
Come, savings and possible sources of financial aid. ( 5) Vocational 
factors, including complete work history, skills, aptitudes, interests, 
Self-help efforts, reference. (6) Personality factors, such as appear- 
ance, emotional stability, behavior, attitude toward self and others. 

These data may be obtained through the interview with the 
Client, and interviews with or reports from relatives, teachers, physi- 
cians, employers and others who have knowledge of him. Verifica- 
tion of the data is a usual procedure. 


Medical Diagnosis 

A thorough physical examination and report is essential. Even 
though the major disability is readily apparent as in the case of 
amputation or ankylosed joint, there may be other conditions such 
a tuberculosis, heart defect or vision defect that might seriously 
affect the choice of the job objective. The examination may also 
reveal the possibility of corrective surgery. The diagnosis and 
Prognosis further aid in determining the physical capacities of the 
“ent for various types of employment. 


Vocational Diagnosis r 
Careful analysis of the survey data including medical diagnosis 
Will enable the counselor to make the necessary vocational diagnosis, 
nich is the accurate determination of the client’s present condition 
With respect to employment; his vocational assets as well as his voca- 
tional liabilities. One liability in many orthopedic cases 1s the usual 
“sibility of the impairment. This has an effect upon the client him- 
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ust 
self, upon his associates and upon prospective employers _ E 
be given due consideration. The diagnosis, then, constitutes icture 
crete and definite statement of the problem. With this X work- 
clearly in mind the counselor is prepared to begin the task © 
ing out with the client the solution to the problem. 


Counseling or Guidance 


ation 
Counseling the orthopedically handicapped for hale 
Purposes goes far beyond the choice of job objective. oe initia 
tinuous process throughout the entire program from the nseling 
interview through placement and follow-up. It includes cou jdance 
for emotional and social adjustment, educational guidance, ations 
for placement and adjustment on the job, as well as ocna adon 
choice. It is one of the habi ogra 
process since it is the prime determinant of the individual Pr jient’s 
leading to vocational activity, which is the keystone of the 


sim 
cli 


1 

or 
ae 
of 


on concerning any proposed 0D) nan 
ditions, opportunities for preparatio by i 
€ correlation of the first two factors 


the impairment dO 
. The aj hest 
of which the client is © aim should be work on the hig 
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permitting him to work in a reclining position on a bench extension. 
An amputee may drive a car by the use of special attachments now 
available, A job requiring carrying work material to his bench, may 
be adapted to a legless man by the simple expedient of having the 
Material routed to him. Ingenuity often finds the way to overcome 
a seeming obstacle. 

p Tests constitute another tool in the counselor’s kit, to assist the 
client in self-evaluation. For use with the orthopedically handi- 
capped careful selection and administration is required. The usual 
intelligence tests and most aptitude tests are valueless in the case of 
Persons with cerebral palsy where there is lack of muscular coordina- 
tion, Similarly, clients with hand disabilities cannot be expected to 
measure up to established norms in the performance of tests of 
Manipulative skill. Tests should nevertheless be used whenever ap- 
Plicable and as adaptation may be made, as objective measurements 
of aptitudes and skills or as indications of interests and personality 


4 Personality tests are of special importance in the case of persons 
With orthopedic handicaps. A physical disability and especially a 
visibly prominent one invariably has an emotional accompaniment 
that affects character and behavior. A suitable test will aid in reveal- 
ing the extent to which the client has accepted the fact of disable- 
Ment or jg still rebellious and embittered. This in addition to the 
Other values of such tests applicable to all cases. 

Another tool of the counselor is the “job families” technique. Job 
analysis indicates the transfer values of certain skills on one job that 
are usable on another job. Tables of such job relationship are avail- 
able. This is in conformity with the guidance principle that the 
Client’s skills on a former job should be capitalized in any necessary 
Change to another job. Another adaptation of this principle is to 
alse the job level in the same field of work. A machinist who sus- 
tains a disabling hand injury may, assuming necessary qualifica- 

ns, be trained as a mechanical draftsman; a carpenter with a 
a 8 amputation or spinal injury may have the capacity for training 

S an estimator or building contractor or foreman. — 

aving aided the client to complete understandin put 
tio of his capacities, and having provided the neY, z ap : 
gyi! information, the counselor aids the client to deci a po i 
pitable employment objective. It may be necessary, t9 Aer at) 
Minking as to such points as capitalizing former SpoR E m 
nat skills, developing new skills as indicated by R 1 ae 
Si rests, and choosing the best occupation attainable, but the deci- 
On should be made by the client. 


g of himself 
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Job Objectives 


ar ase 
Selection of the employment objective in each individual oes 
should be based, as stated above, on an evaluation of the ec 
vocational assets and of the requirements of the proposed a This 
tion, matching the two factors as nearly as may be poss! ific dis- 
method precludes the use of lists of feasible jobs for spec! vi 
abilities except as a source of suggestions. That one man Š does 
double leg amputation is listed as a successful cabinet make A 
not mean that another man with identical impairment may SU list 
in that trade. Conversely, architecture would not appear es tities 
as suitable for a man with multiple hand-arm-leg-back ona con- 
yet at least one such case is on official record. No list should z d 
sidered as exhaustive. Of some thirty thousand job titles deir ar 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (Government Printing epre- 
Washington, 1939) it is safe to say that fully one-third may pility- 
sent jobs feasible for persons with some type of orthopedic mie ation 
Bulletin No. 96 of the Federal Board for Vocational Educ 


: i jsable 
entitled A Study of Occupations at which 6,097 Physically DE (Gov 
Persons are Emplo eh 


«ons 
ernment Printin pi 7 
followed by per: follo fo) 
by those with Ben 


Service Commiss} 
ission inti 
1943), contains a (Government Printing Office, 
consideration of approximately 2,000 
isabled persons in 105 government tracts- 
ments holding government cat 
ey broad range of possibilities i ‘ectio® i 
: : al and onl of jab s” 
to consider, with the client, an y Seaton ween ‘hs general on 
of his interests and abilities and then follow the recogni pro” 
i e 
i pacities irements © 
ened job, and the require 


Plannin g 


indi- 
, The counselor works out with the client the details of ‘oe 
vidual program of job adjustment, Factors to be considered * 
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Possibility of return to former job or immediate placement on a new 
Job; the possibility of physical restoration to a condition of employ- 
ability; the need for prosthesis; the need for training; and provision 
for maintenance during the period of preparation. A definite plan is 
Prepared outlining the services to be rendered, facilities to be used, 
with estimates of time and costs involved. 


Physical Restoration 
Many persons with orthopedic handicaps can be rehabilitated 
by corrective surgery or other therapeutic treatment. The physical 
Condition of others may be so improved by such service that the 
rehabilitation process is facilitated. Physical restoration should there- 
fore always receive first consideration in accordance with the funda- 
mental principle that it is never advisable to train around a handi- 
Cap that can be removed. The counselor should have recourse to 
€xpert medical advice for interpretation of the necessary specialist’s 
report, approval of the physician’s recommendation, and as to the 
Choice of surgeons, hospitals and other facilities. He should, how- 
ever, be familiar with the details of a medical care program since he 
$ normally responsible, in consultation with technical experts, for 
Planning and arranging the necessary services and for supervision 
of the client during the restoration process. i i 
Occupational therapy is likewise of special value in orthopedic 
'Mpairment cases, both as a remedial measure and as an introduc- 
tion to work. The counselor should not overlook it as a possible 
means of restoring hope and confidence in an injured person who 
Clieves that he is incapable of earning a living. Frequently, through 
€ medium of occupational therapy he finds that he can perform 
useful functions in spite of his impairment. By prescribing therapy 
ith vocational values the activity may serve as pre-vocational 
taining, and such a course should be followed whenever possible. 
hysical therapy is often prescribed by the physician as 2 part 
€ treatment following surgery in orthopedic cases, but it may 
oa € useful in itself for loosening joints, developing muscles an 
“toring functions for work activities. 


Prost hesis 


f Provision of a suitable appliance is often the sole ed oe 
alth the rehabilitation of a person with an opie a A a 
ugh additional services may be required. An orthopedist shou 


Consulted į i mendation as to type 
nstance both for recom 4 
pel ren for check to determine 


lied by the manufac- 


of 
Pro race or artificial limb to be provided and 
Per fitting after the device has been supp 
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j i liance, here- 
turer. The training of the amputee in the use o ne ee fe imb; 
tofore usually confined to a short period of <a the details 0 
maker, is so important that the counselor shou flows: ‘They tile 

d how to procure adequate service outlined as X r falls into 
in f the tee amputee is a physical therapy problem pa shoul 
is Gerieds The first period, before oes Rh aah ist supervises 
begin immediately after surgery. The aa pre e muscle 
the bed position of each patient to prevent He ani ofa satisfac- 
contractures which will later hamper the achiev E r 
tory gait. As soon as the stump is healed, exerc. E aad 
further prevent or, if necessary, correct such en te'the amputa- 
strengthen the muscles which have been eene e thigh, or above 
tion. This program is particularly important in soon as the clien 
the knee amputation. The second period begins as 


en 
: nce. 
2 - paca nd bala 
receives his prosthesis and involves training in gait P on below the 
instruction periods are a minimum requirement. 
knee amputations are abl 


3 an the 

€ to pass a walking test in ee will 
required ten lessons, but most above the knee yaa tk e require 
require considerably more than ten. The length of Š Ron includ- 
is an individual matter depending upon a number of din g musc es, 
ing the length of stump, the condition of the A the patient. 
the existence of Secondary injuries and the attitude o ar periods; 
The training of a putation falls into the same 
before and after fitting of 
theses are 


ion of 
orward and downward motion 
shoulder girdle, it has been 


à in 1S 
cles which are to control the prosthesis. This again 
physical therapy Problem, ational 
As soon as the man is fitted with a prosthesis, oe non o 
therapy is instituted. The ysical and psychological aan ina 
a man to an artificial arm i mplicated by the fact that dur: ned 
period of treatment and healing of the stump, many arm amp a 
learn to compensate to a larger extent with the remaining anal re- 
become fairly self-sufficient, In Many cases they are Er A 
luctant to give an artificial am a fair chance, particularly s 
arm always seems at first to be heavy and cumbersome. 
Training T 
Insofar as possible the instruction provided should be ene ; 
t the individual needs of each client for adequate n 
tion in the minimum necessary period of time. The YESS 
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È determined by the particular circumstances of each case. Institu- 
tonal training is preferred for most cases and particularly the 
eer group. It has the advantage of organized courses and 
aay instructors. Employment training is the best method for 

ose who do not fit into the school situation and for those who 
ee work quickly into employment. In the lack of instructional 
a ganization the counselor must be prepared to work out with man- 
oe or foreman a detailed step-by-step training program, to impart 
eee methods, and to guard against any tendency to subordinate 
t Tuction to production. Related technical training may be needed 
O supplement on-the-job training. Correspondence instruction may 
eed for that purpose, as well as for providing home instruction 
Sg facilities are not available. Tutorial instruction may be 
ih in lieu of or to supplement either of the other types of train- 
ee and particularly the correspondence type which is seldom 
A €ctive without personal assistance. The best training provision of 
i 18 a combination of institutional and employment training, insur- 
w both sound instruction and practical application of the learning 

a work setting. 

Every training program should include instruction in study 
Methods, personality development, job ethics and job finding 
wethods, If such instruction is not provided by the training facility 
Vision Umbent upon the counselor to provide it as a phase of super- 
Ph Supervision of the training program must be thorough. It is a 

ase of the continuous counseling process. It should include a 

ao of the trainee’s progress, any necessary adjustment of courses, 

ang) In the solution of any instructional difficulties, inquiry into 

ou aiding the solution of the trainee’s personal problems, and 
nseling for emotional and social adjustment if needed. 


lacement 


alan test of the entire program is successful place 
ortho. 4 be made on the basis of merit and ability to 
ndi edic cases placement has the added difficul 
Tp- Cap which often increases the employer's relu 
Clienp Unselor can overcome this in most instances b ae 
ah nates and indicating that his disability does not ¢ 
cap for the job in question. 
traj bs low-up is essential for any needed adjustment. Eas Monel a 
$ 13S apparently satisfactorily placed after physical an ppor 
u: aining or any combination of rehabilitation services, it has been 
pa that further assistance in the vocational adjustment process 


ment. It should 
do the job. In 
ty of a visible 
ctance to hire. 
y stressing the 
titute 


Or tr 
fo 
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> : it may . 
may be necessary. Where orthopedic difficulties are p, w. 
be necessary to suggest and help install special equipme for using 
high-stools for bench assembly or drafting or special e counselor 
with shop machines. Further, it may become the job of A pro- 
to continue the training on the job as many schools, a aE give no 
ficient in teaching trades, commercial subjects and the vnabititation 
training whatsoever in the factors of job success. The ae reason- 
Process is not complete until the trainee has demonstrate 
able level of proficiency and adjustment to the job. 
Self Employment 
Establishment in h 
sidered for some clie 
practice of such 


con- 
r the 


the 
ie : and 
Professions as law, medicine, dentistry, a 


ae 
* le to © 
elderly clients and others not acceptan business 


m- 
not co 

7 are so severely handj t they cann 

pete with normal workers in Nandicapped tha f this grouP 
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in this as in other respects. The fact remains that every person is 
emotionally affected by disability. Some may have made a complete 
or at least a satisfactory adjustment before contact. This applies 
Particularly to the younger group with congenital defects or who 
have incurred disability in childhood as the result of poliomyelitis, 
cerebral palsy, injury or other cause. But even with this group the 
Counselor must be on the lookout for feelings of inferiority and 
withdrawal tendencies resulting from the child’s inability to compete 
with other children in active sports. Some have been “spoiled” by 
Parental over-indulgence and shielding. Some feel that they are un- 
Wanted and shunned or have developed self-pity because of the 
Understandable but unfortunate sentimental reaction of parents to 
€ handicap. Some try to compensate for their defects by the 
efense mechanism of bragging and “showing off” in order to gain 
attention, On the other hand, some have become well adjusted by 
realistic acceptance of the fact of impairment or through the satis- 
faction of attaining equality or superiority in some respect; e.g. in 
School work. Patek, 
ith more mature individuals, shock and depression is the 
natural accompaniment of an injury that results in the sudden Joss 
ef a limb or of other disablement. The disability itself is serious 
Ut the individual’s reaction to it may be even more serious. In- 
Security and doubt as to ability to work often result in complete loss 
Ot confidence and discouragement. i 
The remedy is the application of the principles of mental 
hygiene, The fundamental wants of the disabled person are exactly 
the same as those of all persons, and his motivations and mental 
Processes are the same. Physical impairment is an added problem 
at increases the difficulty of satisfying the disabled person’s desires, 
Ut the counselor aids him to realize that the difficulty is not insur- 
Mountable and that it is within his power to attain security, accept- 
ance, approval and recognition that all persons seek. The first R 
es acceptance of the fact of impairment; the next is realization 
Ability to work in spite of impairment and that suitable OP a 
$ the keystone to normal living. The client is then on the roa 
N Otional adjustment and in a favorable attitude to profit by voca- 
Onal rehabilitation services. 


Ot i 

her Considerations A 4g 
The rehabilitation process in its broadest sense ee ad : . 
nger group, begin immediately following eee ee EE 
edial treatment, care, education and emotional adjustment ar 


You; 
Te 
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Faaa TOCESS, 
concerned. The vocational phases of the feeb ine the 
however, should be deferred until the disabled child bee to obtain 
maximum level of general education it is possible for anna] Ef 
up to high school graduation. Counseling and Pe ea for 
ing may well be provided in the upper grades, as carn cure, cares 
the vocational preparation to follow. Insofar as possi 


w ou 
i : i aining sh 
schooling, counseling, Pre-vocational and vocational tr: 
be closely coordinated. 


cien- 
oo dern $ 
Physician advocates and uses all mo he usual 


= College of Ost thy, Des Moines, 0-3 
Kansas City College o Osteopathy Side ay, Kansas City, o.; 
irksville College of Steopathy ang EA Kirksville, 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Pa. ues for 
While all six of the schools do not use the same techniq d 
student selection, a surve 


following basic criteria a 
in his counseling of students: 


Abilities in General 
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Mental: One must be above average in intelligence and must 
Possess a scientific mind. 

Social: One should have an inexhaustible fund of good 
cheer and optimism, tolerance and sympathetic understanding. 

Moral: Trustworthiness is essential. 

Manual Dexterity: Should be good because of type of treat- 
ment of the general practitioner as well as in other specialties. 
(This is of far greater importance in the Osteopathic than in 
other medical students.) 


Tn addition these people should have a burning desire to be 
doctors, 
As was stated before, all schools do not use the same techniques 
Pr student selection; however, there has been some research work 
One by some of the schools in the use of standardized tests for this 
Purpose, From the studies that have been made, and from various 
Practices used, the following battery of standardized tests is suggested 
© the guidance worker for his use in the counseling of prospective 
Osteopathic students. i 
The Strong Vocational Interest blank scored for the occupation 
Osteopathic Physician and Surgeon, using scales which were con- 
‘tructed by Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr., of Stanford University or the 
uder Preference Record, may be used. In addition to one or the 
per Of these interest inventories the following test battery is sug- 
Sted: 
ic Ohio State Psychological Test, The Minnesota Test for Mechan- 
Pa Ability, The Personal Audit, The Chicago Test of Clerical 
terity 3° and The Purdue Pegboard Test of Manipulative Dex- 
This battery of tests gives a very good profile of interests and the 
ilities used in classifying an occupation. f 
the 1° interest ratings from either of the interest inventories pu 
Ste Six abilities, measured by the test battery, are essential oe 
Ph °Pathic student in varying degrees. (At present, the Osea: “a 
Sele cian is rated exactly the same as the Allopathic ais F 
Bate e ratings.) A definition of the six abilities and the gra 8 
€d for the osteopathic physician are: 


= Academic. The ability to understand and manage ideas and 


symbols.—Grade “A.” S 1 
3- Mechanical Ability. Includes both the ability to manipulate 


Concrete objects, work with tools and machinery and mate- 


* A 
Can be secured through Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 


3} 
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ee al with 
tials of the physical world, and the ability to de 
mechanical movements.—Grade “B. d and manage 
3. Social Intelligence. The ability to understan de “B.” 
people; to act wisely in human relations ara accurately de- 
4. Clerical Ability. The ability to do rapidly an ting, classify- 
tail work such as checking, measuring, ie ing 18, 
ing, recording and similar activities. Grade - sounds, tO 
5- Musical Talent.—Requires the capacity to sen! imagination: 
image these sounds in reproductive or gea these experi- 
To be capable of sustained thinking in terms 0 i 
ences.—Grade “D.” f artistic merit 
. Artistic Ability. The capacity to create forms o e merits ° 
and the capacity to recognize the compan SA Pattern 
forms already created.—Grade “D”; or the Te ich pattern 
3 of the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale RA and the 
includes only the oculist, the osteopathic physici 
allopathic physician. 
The test battery a 
individuals should b 
of screening, 


ining 
š P determ! 
The next step in the counseling procedure is that of 

entrance requi: 


oe 
. The PF 
rements to a particular school of osteopathy’ specific 
cedure in this is th 


ate 


A f 
tions ° 
nd suggested grades plus teacher evalua 


urpose 
e used by the guidance worker for the P 


A ‘lable for 
ing Occupational literature be availabl 
use of students: 


American Osteopathic ver 
Practice of Osteopathy, American Osteopathic Association, 
cago, Ill., 1943. -Associar 

. Osteopathy as a Profession, American Osteopathic 

tion, Chicago, Ill., 1940. 


: atbic 
. Osteopathy Questions and Answers, American OsteoP 
Association, Chicago, Ill., 1940. 


; jatio™ 
. Women in Osteopathy. American Osteopathic Associa 
Chicago, Ill., 1942. 


Osteo” 
Carey, Robert E., Osteopathy as a Career, New York ee 
pathic Society, 64 Ludlow Street, Yonkers, N. Y., 19 


ing thé 
A ng", 
ssociation. Abstract of Laws Goverm Chr 
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Greenleaf, Walter J., Osteopathy, Leaflet No. 23. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1944. 

hade, Chloris, Osteopathy, Bulletin No. 56. Morgan and Dillon 
Co., Chicago, IIL, 1940. 
orburn, Dr. Thomas, Osteopathy. Bellman Publishing Co., Bos- 


ton, Mass., 1941. 
R. E.C. 


P 


PALESTINE. Although Palestine is an ancient land, modern 
Palestine is a pioneering country. The industrial development S 
Palestine and the scientific development of its agriculture, in mesi 
ern times, began with the Jewish efforts to develop the country 
consequence of the declaration made by Lord James Balter 
British Colonial Minister during the First World War, whic 
pledged the establishment of Palestine as a Jewish National Home 
While these developments have led to the organization of vora 
tional curricula, almost exclusively under Jewish auspices, OF © 4 
elementary, secondary and higher levels, and several vocational gue" 
ance and testing bureaus have been established, the guidance stage 
on a broad level has not as yet been reached. ? b 
Several factors have contributed to this situation. The ae 
population has, by and large, continued its established way of li A 
cae a pe arhal and in the main rural, with a Heat eo 
a low regard for labor. The i ulation, whic 
grown from 60,000 immediately rela al ae World Wat 3 
her hand, con 


. . i 5 
ely of immigrants who either acquired E 
e coun 


£P 15,000,000, and the inv 


purposes, rose from 1 
in 1940. In 1918, these kwh in 1926 to 3555 


sion to vocationa: 
er than a selective nature. 
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Palestine’s economy, moreover, has not as yet become a com- 
Peting one to a point of necessitating quality training and a con- 
cern for production rates. Should this occur, the problem of the 
Conservation and direction of human resources—in brief, vocational 
Suidance—would become correspondingly important. 
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PARENTS. More vocational guidance has probably been given to 
young persons by their parents than by all other classes of adults, 
© other adult is likely to have a more sincere interest in the 
Success of a young person than his or her own father or mother. 
arents are usually in the best possible situation to offer guidance 
to their children, and the home is the ideal place for guidance to - 
© given, But many parents fail to provide their children with 
“fective guidance, and an increasingly large number of young 
People find it necessary to seek guidance outside their homes. 
Parents normally have an opportunity to know more about a 
Young person’s true characteristics than others, for they are inti- 
Mately associated with him or her from infancy to early maturity. 
; l too often, however, the parent does not know what character- 
istics to look for, nor how to interpret correctly the child’s daily 
Chavior, Perhaps the greatest handicap of a parent in giving 
8uidance to a son or daughter is parental pride and affection, 
atich frequently tend either to blind the parent to the child’s 
€ficiencies or to exaggerate grossly the child’s minor deviations 
ee those types of behavior which the parent would like to see. 
ane Strong emotions aroused in a parent by the words and actions 
his or her own child frequently make it impossible to analyze 
* Situation objectively. Intelligent guidance must be based upon 
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facts regarding the individual’s true characteristics, and penr, 
whose observation is dulled or distorted by strong emotion fin 
difficult to recognize the true facts. he does 

Another handicap of the average parent is that he or she E 
not know very much about the specific combinations of chara ae 
istics that are actually most helpful to successful persons fetal 
various occupations. Even the best informed occupational-info ents 
tion experts do not know very much about the real es has 
in many kinds of work, for the amount of careful research tha 


x facts 
books, reports, and other sources from which to obtain the 


‘ ify an 
student in high school how to amin 
occupational information and guidance, 


; ds 25 
ose experts in such other important fiel 
medicine 


a 
Ossessive, strong-willed parent. 5 


ir chil- 
themselves from wi has 


À 
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making sound judgments and choices. Such a parent is always 
Confident that she is acting for the best interests of her child, and 
she is almost certain to resent deeply any efforts by an outsider to 
“ncourage the “child” to think, to choose, or to act independently. 
n some situations of this type the counselor may be able, either 
Personally or through some close friend of the parent, to develop 
in the parent’s mind a clearer understanding of the real facts. In 
Other cases there is relatively little that can be done with such a 
Parent, even by a skillful psychiatrist, to break the strangle-hold 
ot the parent on the child. An experienced counselor may some- 
times be able to help the “child” of such a parent to understand 
More fully the natural source of the parent’s abnormal behavior, 
and this better understanding may enable the victim to gently but 
tmly loosen the bonds which the parent has forged, or at least to 
endure them with less pain and resentment. 
One of the false ideas that lead many parents to misunderstand 
d misguide their children is the belief that the child possesses 
exactly the same interests, abilities, and ambitions as the parent 
Possessed in earlier years. Many a man has spent his life unhappily 
n an inappropriate occupation because his father had always 
Wanted to work in that field but had been prevented by circum- 
Stances from doing so. It might possibly give satisfaction to a 
armer, who had always wanted to be a doctor, for example, to see 
h S son studying and later practicing medicine; but unless the son 
Las most of the varied characteristics actually needed by a doctor, 
cluding a strong desire to practice medicine, he may be very 
unhappy in his work, irritable and dictatorial in his home, and gen- 
erally unpleasant in his relations with patients and the public. 
‘Ounselors should help parents to understand that children often 
ler from their parents, and that each human being should have 
pportunity to choose his own vocation in the light of all the 
ts obtainable. À 
nother false idea that counselors should do everything they 
Possibly can to break down is the notion that certain occupations 
are “superior” to others. Teachers have frequently been guilty of 
Spreading this idea among their students by such remarks as, You 
On’t want to be only a farmer, do you?” or: “Don’t stop going 
E school to get married. Make something worthwhile of your 
fe,” The notion that it is “better” to be a lawyer than to be a 
Farage mechanic, for example, leads many parents to give their 
Ons a type of misguidance that is most unfortunate for society 
he Well as for the young men to whom it is given. Counselors must 
elp everyone to understand that, so long as an occupation is one 


fag 
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5 : : erior 
that is really needed in a modern community, one job m a 
to another only in terms of the qualifications of B eded by 2 
Mary Jones has the interests, abilities, and attitudes ne a success- 
successful housewife, but does not have those needed by ; vocation 
ful stenographer, then being a housewife is the ae when the 
for her. A particular job is “inferior” to another ews he wo 
individual doing it is less competent in performing it than is equally 
be in performing the other, or when an individual he eo js less 
fitted for the two tasks chooses to work at the one w. 
urgently needed by the community. Jd impress 
Still another important fact which counselors shou tion into 
upon parents is that there is no single index to the pe prr tests 
which a young person should plan to go. Neither intelligere; ere 
nor interest tests nor any other single index should be i to be 
as finally indicative of the occupational field or type or W interests, 
chosen. The whole pattern of the individual’s ape s ly con- 
Previous experiences and personality traits must be care nds o! 
sidered in the light of the actual requirements of various in vari- 
useful work and of the world’s relative needs for workers a and 
ous fields, Furthermore, the needs for different kinds of Metal 
the requirements for success in the various vocations are oa an 
being modified by new conditions resulting from techno ss i 
invention. The intelligent choice a youth makes of a voca idance 
college may in a few years need to be changed. The 87" he 


i f 
n the light of the actual needs © 


world of work and thereby t 1 choices 7 


r © make his own vocationa 
telligently. Those who tell one ite 
examination of tea le 
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vidual is helped to make intelligent decisions for himself rather 
than a seance during which a fortune teller pretends to reveal 


One’s fate in return for a given number of pieces of silver. 
M. R. T. 


PERCENTILE RANK. The percentile rank of an individual on 
a given test is the relative position on a scale of 100 to which his 
test score entitles him. If, for example, a subject’s score corresponds 
to a percentile rank of 87, he stands eighty-seventh in a group of 
100—that is, he excels 87% of the members of the group with 
Which he is being compared. 

Percentile rank offers a simple and ready means of interpreting 
Performance and of defining the relative position of a member of 
a group with respect to the whole group. It provides a method 
whereby direct comparison can be made of the performances of 
individuals upon tests scored in different units. The method of 
Percentile scaling has therefore been widely applied in the stand- 
ardization of educational and psychological tests. A percentile scale 
Specifies the score or level of achievement which each percent of 

e population failed to attain. By referring an individual’s score 
to the percentile scale prepared for the group on which the test 
Was standardized (i.e. to the table of norms expressed in terms of 
Percentiles, also called percentile ranks, or centiles) it is possible 
to tell what percentage of the population did no better than the 
Person whose score is to be interpreted. Often, only a table of 
deciles, showing the score equaled or exceeded by the top ten 
Percent of the persons in the group tested, the score equaled or 
exceeded by the next ten percent, etc., is presented. In still other 
Cases, percentiles are given only for scores in the top and lowest 

€ciles, with deciles throughout the rest of the range. 

One serious defect in percentile scales is that the units are not 


qual throughout the range, those at the extremes being much 


arger than the ones near the middle. The difference in ability 
etween individuals obtaining percentile ranks of 5 and ro on a 
8iven test, for example, is considerably greater than the difference 
etween individuals with percentile ranks of 55 and 60. This fol- 
ows from the fact that the distribution of measurements of most 
Mental and social traits tends to be normal, people with average 
°r moderate abilities being relatively numerous, whereas those at 
€ extremes of the scale are few. This inequality of units should 
€ kept clearly in mind when comparing the percentile ranks of two 
or more individuals on the same test or of a single individual on 
© or more tests, It also precludes the averaging of percentile 
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sas e 
kes alities between 
ranks except in the range Q:-Q;, where the ineq 


units on a percentile scale are fairly small. 
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ES 
PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT INVENTORI 


Personal 

Adams-Lepley Personal Audit. The Adams a measure 

Audit is an inventory-type of questionnaire pus is given 
the nine bipolar traits described below. For each answered 25 
the name assigned by the authors and a sample item 

- keyed for the last-named extreme of the trait. 


” 

16 Seriousness—Impulsiveness mS eat deal. 

Raising money for charity—“would like it a gr 

II. Firmness—Indecision ; democracy— 
“States’ rights” have little place in a is true.” 
“agree with the experts that the statement 

Til. 


Tranquillity—Irritability 
© miss a streetcar or bus—* 
IV. 


” 
it annoys me much. 
5 Frankness—Evasion ” 
Rich people are often very “snooty?”—“true- 
VG Stability—Instability 


e ally have 
Being trapped in a burning building— usu 
considerable fear,” 


VI. Tolerance—Intolerance 


are chiselers—“distiee a great deal. 
VII. Steadiness—_y, ity 

: y forget Sorrow hidden. 
VIII. Persistence— Fluctuation 


i « , n three years 
Old age pensions feel different now tha 
ago.” 


Ix. Contentment—Wo 
Divorce—“have qd 


. it during 
» “One much thinking about i 
the past year.” 


+ achip to the 

The trait names do not clearly bear a face sant aia R face 

test. Other evidence of the meaning is to be peleng lacking» 
relationship; however, where both types of evidence 
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meaning is not given the trait by naming it. The fifty items meas- 
uring each trait were selected from an original sixty by item 
analysis against total score on the trait; each item was also cross- 
analyzed against other traits showing correlation coefficients above 
‘30 with the initial trait, with selection on the basis of high internal, 
low external critical ratios. The items are arranged in order of 
descending critical ratios. Despite selection to reduce intercorrela- 
tion among the traits, coefficients of intercorrelation based on 442 
college students show values of .56 for III and VI, .45 for III and 

> :33 for V and VI, .30 for V and IX as well as for VI and IX. 

e only other coefficient of .g0 or more is for II and IV (.37). 
Apparently traits III, V, VI, and IX form an interrelated com- 
Plex, Discounting these correlations, the authors report in the 

anual that “the nine parts do not overlap one another to any 
4ppreciable extent. Instead, nine relatively independent factors 
are Measured.” 

The consensus of thirty psychologists, twelve of whom had used 
the scale “coincided with the descriptions which have been pre- 
Pared for each trait.” There is, however, no reference to definitions 
of the judgment called for nor to the way in which coincidence 
With the descriptions was determined. 

Nine teachers and four upper class students were asked to 
identify high school students who represented extremes on twelve 
traits, “Although the differences found were small, they tended 
© support the descriptions of Audit traits as tentatively given in 
the Manual.” There is no indication in the Manual that the differ- 
ences were statistically significant; since “in no case was the num- 

€r at each trait extreme less than 5, on most traits the number 
Was 20 to 40,” and the differences were small, statistical significance 
Ss doubtful. 

The nine traits, studied in relation to the factors STDCR of 
the Guilford Inventory show nine correlations with absolute magni- 
tude greater than .30 and eight more significant at the 1 per cent 
Evel. Correlations with Guilford-Martin Inventory I, Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, Bernreuter Personality Inventory and the 

lport-Vernon-Ascendance-Submission Scale are also reported. 

lthough the authors report that “the cycloidal person . . - tends 
© score Jow on all Audit traits,” three of the nine coefficients on 
Which this conclusion is based are not different from zero at the 
| Per cent level and only two are above .30. 3 : 
ey;g 2th trait is rather elaborately “interpreted” although little 
Vidence is reported in the Manual to support the interpretations. 

Sreover, some fifteen patterns of traits are given ranging from 
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P 33 o at- 

“undesirable score patterns” through “delinquent pr aE 
terns for “military” and “industrial leadership. e al and is 
these pattern interpretations is not given in the ae at Penn- 
presumably contained in the unpublished master’s t eles and six 
sylvania State College. Except for three journal ar dies are the 
earlier versions of the Manual, these six unpublished stu 
only references given, P f -90 

The scales ion Spearman-Brown reliability pines at Bite 
or above. Norms are given by sex for high petion studs Hi groups 
freshmen, a general college group, business and industr 
and general adult norms, Scoring is extremely simple. etation of 

In summary we quote from the Manual, “The npn Se traits 
the measurement involves the integration of the dere. terpreta- 
into a meaningful composite, Measurement is simpler Soi traits 
tion requires skill.” The interpretations of both made o ce to the 
and patterns, however, are often not supported by a Se is pre- 
evidence on which they are based and when the vigeni ps tha 
sented, it is consistent with a number of other interpretati 
the one offered. 


z g South 
The test is published by Science Research Associate, 22 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


c. I. M. 
cted 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values. The Study of Values, ee ai 
by G. W, Allport and P, Ẹ. Vernon, attempts to measure sonality: 


: at 

evel fees Of types is aie from Eduard Spr s 3 

values, or evaluative attitudes d may be de th 
follows: (1) the the oretical » Measure y tru 


of the intellec 


i è char 
Philosopher) ; (2) the economic, or interest in the usere s in 
acteristic of the business man); (3) the aesthetic, or inter 
form and harmony 


interest in, and love of, 
thropist); (5) the political, or interest in power and pr 
(characteristic of leaders in politi 

gious, or desire for comprehe 
as a whole (characteristic of the Mystic). 

The scale consists of a number of questions based upon 
situations, the alternative answers to whic 
two or more of the values listed abı 
therefore, indicates his order of 


F A : e 
nsion of, and unity with, t 


preference of values, 


) 
| 
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“absolute” degree to which any given value is held. [For a discus- 
sion of this feature of the scale, see (3), pp. 606-607]. 

_ The test is self-administering. No time limit is set; most sub- 
jects require about twenty minutes to answer the questions. It is 
suitable for use with either sex, and may be taken individually or 
in a group. Since bias may affect the subject’s scores, it is unde- 
sirable for him to understand in advance the significance of the 
questions he is to answer. 

Original norms for the six values, based on tests of 800 college 
students and adults of both sexes, have been confirmed by several 
hundred additional scores derived from a wide variety of groups.* 

onsistent sex differences appear; men score relatively higher on 
theoretical, economic, and political values, and women on aesthetic, 
Social, and religious values.” aly, 

The validity of the test is best demonstrated by examination of 
the test scores of groups whose interests are known, The expecta- 
tion of common sense is confirmed in the test scores of different 
Occupational groups, of individuals who score differently on the 

trong Vocational Interest Blank, of students in different colleges, 
of students in different fields of study within the same college, and 
of men and women.” 3 Correlations with ratings have ranged from 
+.45 to +.59 (+-83 if corrected for attenuation). Agreement 

tween ratings and test scores is no doubt reduced by the fact 
that, in the case of these six values, most raters fail to understand 
adequately the nature of the characteristic which they are rating. 
_ A reliability coefficient of +- .72 (based on scores of 776 sub- 
Jects) was obtained by a method which is said to give results 
almost identical with those obtained by the ordinary split-half 
™ethod.5 Repeat-reliability for the six values (based on scores of 
84 subjects on two occasions 100 days apart) are as follows: reli- 
Sious, 87; aesthetic, .86; economic, .79; political, .76; theoretical, 
68; social, .50. The religious and the aesthetic values are the 
Most satisfactorily measured. That the social value is not measured 
Satisfactorily is indicated by evidence from many sources. 

The demonstrated relationship between the test profile on the 
One hand and vocational and academic interests On the other, 
Points to the fact that the Study of Values may be of use in voca- 
tional and academic guidance. Two review articles summarize, 

ough 1939, the investigations in which this test has been em- 
Ployed.2. 3 pA 

A revision of the Allport-Vernon test, designed to make it suit- 
able for high school students, has been prepared by Rothney. 

he reliability of this test, however, is not so high as that of the 
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š e or 
original scale. Other tests which are designed to paps i by 
all of Spranger’s six categories of value have been EE and 
Lurie, by Van Dusen, Wimberly, and Mosier, and by 
Glaser. es is 

The publisher of the Allport-Vernon Study of Valu 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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» Assistant in Educational grt: 
College i niversity; and Benjamin af the 
ork, is a personality test entary 
grades 4-9 in the elem s: 
e inventory consists of three sections: 


inventory type particu! 
and junior high school. 


, re of 
items and provides a measu 
ascendance and Submission 


z re of 
Fi 7 items and affords a measu 
introversion and extroversion 


This inventory has several uses, 


+ pility- 
The test has been carefully checked for validity and reliabl 


a nee 
The diction and.sentence structure have been adapted to the 
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ae year children. In safeguarding internal consistency each 
itis item was correlated with the total score of the section of which 
as a part. The Clark Item value technic and the Pearson Bi-serial 
ee ere used for this purpose. Only items which had an item value 
E ‘15 Or more and a Bi-serial r of .30, .40, or .50 were included. 
ca item was then correlated against each of the totals of the 
ae two sections. Each item finally included had to have a high 
z elation with the total score of its own section and a low 
Orrelation with the total score of each of the other two sections 
of the test, 
Percentile norms are set up separately for grades 4, 5, and 6, and 
ie 7, 8, and 9. A percentile score of 25 or less in any section 
icates that a pupil falls in the lowest quarter of children in 
8eneral on that section of the test. A very low score in Ascendance- 
ubmission indicates a submissive retiring type of child who is not 
i ely to succeed as a leader but is probably a docile follower. His 
attitude may be due to repression at home or to undesirable feel- 
1Ngs of real or imaginary inferiority. In general, such a child needs 
°PPortunities for success. 
Children with low percentile scores in Extroversion-Introversion 
Presumably are too much turned in on themselves, withdrawn too 
mck from the world, and tend too much to worry or daydream. 
hey dodge responsibilities of the real world. They miss many of the 


n ; 
rmal satisfactions of life. 
of Section III provides useful c 
children. 
The inventory is significant for vocational education: 


lues as to the emotional problems 


1. It provides a controlled interview in regard to crucial per- 
sonality factors that are related to social and self-adjust- 
ment. 

2. The results of this test in conjunction with the results of tests 
of interest, intelligence and aptitude serve as objective evi- 
dence upon which a more adequate counseling program may 
be developed. 

3- When employed at grade levels at or above the eighth grade 
it can be employed by the teacher as a means of stimulating 
discussions on personality differences and their implication 
for vocational and educational adjustment, especially in 
terms of ability to get along with others, in school, at work, 
in the home, or elsewhere. 

4- It helps the teacher to understan 
sonality of each pupil. When a 


d the three aspects of per- 
dministered early in the 
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F important 
school year it gives the teacher a preview of o mp: 
aspects of personality of each pupil. The perene casis 
tions may suggest possible leaders, possible disciplinary 
and possible emotional problem cases. piatric 

5. It furnishes a basis for recommending pupils for ee sycho- 
advice. It may save a great deal of time for the P 
logical, psychiatric, or social worker. urveys 

6. The test can serve as a measuring instrument for s$ 
evaluation, and research purposes. 


Aspects of Personality is published by the World Bo 
pany, Yonkers, New York. J L. 


: se 
Beckman’s Revision of the A-S Reaction Study for Busines ort 
This is R. O. Beckman’s adaptation of the Allport an gen- 
questionnaire for use with business personnel. It follows < The 
eral structure of the original and has the same purha Re test 
manual gives suggestions concerning the administration ° cement. 
and its usefulness in vocational guidance, selection and pia ores of 
Norms are given for 350 cases, A table comparing the sc junior 
various groups such as managers of stores, field salesmen, 
executives, etc., is given. ŝi 

__ This test is published by the Psychological Corporatio® 

Fifth Avenue, New York City. g. S. 


ok Com- 


52? 


con“ 
Ty. The Adjustment Inventori yent 
pell, is published in two forms: tHe 


sal r 
ne areas: home life, health, a meas” 
tability. Th rm provic’” ddi- 
ures of home, health, social A a pete tes and 19 i 
tion, occupational adjustment, 3 ed t° 
Both the Student and the Adult Forms have been develo P ols- 


be used primarily in personal counseling and not as researc” the 
The scores on the various Categories of the inventories 7". the 


answers to the specific questions within each category PFO¥) 
counselor with information on the individual’s personal ar uns 
adjustment which can be of assistance in helping the e: 
find solutions to his adjustment problems. 


A 
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The Adjustment Inventory is practically self-administering. 
Specific instructions appear on the blank which should be read 
aloud by the examiner. There is no time limit for the Inventories, 
but ordinarily not more than twenty-five minutes are required for 
the Student Form and thirty minutes for the Adult Form. Both 
forms of the Inventory are suitable for use with either sex. 

The Student Form has been standardized on both high school 
and college groups and separate norms obtained from schools and 
Colleges in the United States are available for men and women 
in each group. Norms for the Adult Form were obtained from 
extension classes and counseling centers in various sections of the 
United States. Separate norms for each sex are provided. It is 
recommended that the norms in the manuals be considered tenta- 
tive and that local norms be established as soon as feasible. 

For the Student Form, studies of the reliability of the various 
sections has been made by Traxler,” Tyler,” Turney and Fee,?® 
and the author. Table I is a summary of the coefficients of relia- 
bility as obtained by these studies. All the coefficients were deter- 
Mined by correlating the odd versus the even items and applying 
the Spearman-Brown formula, except the retest coefficients of 


urney and Fee. 


Table I. Comparison of the Reliability Coefficients on the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory. Student Form. 


Scale Traxler | fen y PTEN Ta S| Bel 
o E A S |_| _ 
Home Ad- 

Justment 84 80 83 85 89 
Health Ad- 

Justment 83 72 80 .74 80 
Social Ad- 

Justment .93 85 88 83 89 
Emotio 

nal 

Adjustment 88 -79 84 “79 85 
Total 

Score go .90 .91 82 93 


* 
Retest Coefficients. 


E 
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d i lth Ad- 
The median coefficients are: Home Adjustment, Sr a 845 
justment, .80; Social Adjustment, .88; Emotional Adju: 

and Total Score, .go. 


; ethod 

The reliability coefficients, determined by the es 1 ihe 
and the Spearman-Brown formula, for the five secti ‘Adjustment, 
Total Score of the Adult Form are as follows: ge notion? 
‘91; Health Adjustment, .81; Social Adjustment, .8 Total Score, 
Adjustment, .91; Occupational Adjustment, .85; and 
94.3 was 
i Each section of the Student Form and the Adult ar ic 
validated through an item analysis to determine the a te 
each question differentiated between the upper and t ek nly 
teen per cent of the individuals in a distribution of sc extreme 
those items which clearly differentiated between these 
groups were retained for the final forms. re further 

The various sections of both forms of the Inventory Wee udgment 
validated through the selection of individuals who a hel * jn the 
of expert counselors were well-adjusted or poorly adjuste ries, an 
different areas of adjustment surveyed by the invento minate 
determining the degree to which the inventories Gi aF suc. 
between the two groups in each category. The zeui. Seien 
analysis indicated satisfactory agreement between the J 


f i f the inven” 
o the counselors and scores on the different sections © 
tories.’ 


; oad cade 
TY 1S successful in predicting oncerne 
ther investigations have heen success or 
nt Form in the prediction © een 
failure in public speaking ;10, 13 ; p tiate betw 
5 : radi 
in the selection of ] 
soys, ality 
in studying the bi-lingu 
Onship between ee d in di 
cts of personality; at 
nd non-delinquents.1° 
*In the case of the Social Adjustm 
ferentiation was made between Aggress 
terms of Good or Poor social adjustm 


S, 
ent sections of both e t! 
iveness and Timidity ra 
ent. 
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The Student Form has been administered to various groups 


in Scotland 2° in which results were obtained comparable to those 

“as in America. Recently this form of the Inventory was trans- 

oe French for use with French-Canadian students, and into 

een for use in the schools of Mexico. Recently, the Inventory 
as been adapted to Braille for use with the blind. 


The publisher of both the Student and the Adult Forms of the 


Adjustment Inventory is the Stanford University Press, Stanford 
niversity, California. 
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on 
x aji 6 items eon 
cerned with the student’s fue consisting 9 fel 
students, and the administratio as construe 
3 we, K o 
by Hugh M. Bell. It is designed for iS” some n $ 


ts W 
ed for senior high school stude” 
have attended the school where the ue PS at least 


months, The purpose of the Inventory is to enable the * 

administrator or counselor to detect eyes who are PO 

adjusted to the school they are attendin: A the 
The items and total score can be i either as an aid t° 
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counseling interview or as a measuring technique for determining 
the school morale of various student groups. ; 

_ The Inventory is practically self-administering. There is no 
time limit, but all students should be able to complete it in twenty 
minutes, Space is provided at the bottom of the last page of each 
test blank for students to write in specific criticisms of the school. 
Students may be encouraged to make use of this space as the 
replies often provide the alert administrator with constructive sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the operation of his school. 

The Inventory was standardized on high school students and 
norms are provided for this age group. Separate norms for boys 
and girls are not required since the average scores for the two 
groups were practically identical. Reliability was determined by 
the split-half method and the Spearman-Brown formula. The 
author reports a coefficient of .94,1 and Traxler? found a coeffi- 
Clent of .92 employing the same method. 

_ Validity was determined by the author ® by comparing the 
judgment of high school teachers and principals with scores on 


oups of students were selected by school 


the Inventory. Two 8 
aculties: one group whom they considered to be very well-adjusted 


toward the school; and one group that the faculty members felt 
Were poorly adjusted to the school. Subsequent administration of 


the School Inventory to these two groups revealed marked agree- 


Ment between the test scores and the judgments of the teachers, A 
similar study has been reported by Traxler? but employing the 
Correlation procedure, in which a coefficient of .54 was obtained 


between scores on the School Inventory and the pooled opinions of 


teachers. 
The School Inventory has ben adapted recntly for use with col- 
lege students by Ryan and Peters. 

The School Inventory is published by the Stanford University 


Press, Stanford University, California. 
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j : e up of 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory. The inventory fog subject 
125 questions dealing with personal problems to i measure with 
must answer Yes, No, or Doubtful. Its purpaigas z r derived by 
one instrument six important traits of personality, fou nal balance 
Bernreuter from a combination of earlier tests: oh roren 
or neuroticism (B1-N), self-sufficiency yos . and two 
extroversion (B3-I), dominance-submission (B4- her four: self- 
derived by Flanagan 2 by factor analysis from the ot lly the intro- 
confidence (F1-C) and sociability (F2-S). rapt hly corre- 
version, self-confidence and neuroticism scales are A i.e., emo- 
lated 2 and appear to be measuring much the same tra Denk has 
tional sensitivity or self-consciousness, Recently an i to find a 
been made? to combine scores on B1-N, B2-S and B4- 


J re gives 
More valid index of Personality disorder than any trait sco 
by itself. 


s : : to study 
es, racial and occupational groups o friends; tO 
ong members of a family or among i 


its 
i i een tra 
s between traits and attitudes and betw per- 


: sona 
as to the fundamental traits of per 
have been based on it. 


3 hirty 
The test is self-administering and takes from twenty to t 


; ; ret 
minutes. Bernreuter emphasizes 2 that the subject should ape 
the questions for himself, 


si Are 
not know what traits th in fol- 
measured beforehan want to cooperate fully 
lowing the instructions, 


«con 
been checked many times,10 the scoring is so ame has 
suming, attempts have been made to shorten it. 6 McClella: re are 
recently reported 6 that, if all answers weighted — 3 or mo 
counted and subtracted from all answers weighted -+ 
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scores for B1ı-N, B4-D, F1-C and F2-S among college men. Prac- 
tically the same results have been obtained for college women and 
the reliabilities are the same as under the weighted method. Bern- 
reuter supplies norms for male and female adults, college stu- 
dents, and high school students. McClelland has published norms 
for college men using the simplified scoring ® and has prepared 
them for college women. 

_ The validity of the test was originally established by clinical 
Judgment as to the logical meaning of an answer. Weights were 
assigned according to the degree to which they agreed with the 
total. Attempts which have been made to see whether the test dis- 
tinguishes normals from neurotic led Super 1° to the conclusions 
that it does distinguish but in a less clear cut fashion than is 
desirable, and that an unfavorable score is more significant than 
a favorable one, Case studies have shown that the subject’s answers 
check with the objective facts ë and that ratings based on thorough 
knowledge of the person correlate satisfactorily with the trait scores 


On the inventory.® 


Certainly one of the most important criteria of the value of 


a test is the amount which is known about it. The more that is 
known the more a score can be related to other facts and inter- 
Preted to the subject. By this criterion the Bernreuter Personality 
Qventory is one of the most useful personality tests available today. 

Package lots complete with manual, six scoring scales and per- 
centile norms are available from Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California. McClelland’s simplified or unit weight 
Scoring keys may be made from the originals. Norms for these keys 
or college men and women are available from the Personnel 

ecords Bureau, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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1 

Soe by Hull, 

Body Sway Test of Suggestibility. This test, ee Aes: a- 

is of interest mainly (1) because scores on it show oe and (2) 

tion with the general Personality trait of ba ee notic sus- 
because it enables the Psychologist to forecast the hyp 

ceptibility of a subject, iven to thou- 
In the standard form in which this test has been given 


to his collar; this thre threa' 

the wall at a height of “nactly 5 feet. At the other end of the e wall, 
` ; travels on a scale painted a the sub- 

Graduated in inches and half-inches, Every movement o g move 


kward is Mirror ondin; 
; ed b corres 
ment of the pointer. a k then 
e 


M n. 
JEct 30 seconds to settle dova 
ructions; « y 


now, with your eyes closed. I am oi ecord to you, 
I want you to listen Carefully wee i 


an 


falling forward, you are falling forw, 


forward, forward, you are falling forward all the spas as 
After 214 minutes the record is Stopped, unless the subj 
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fallen outright at some earlier instant, in which case he is scored as 
a “fall,” and the experiment is not continued. If the subject does 
not fall outright, his maximum sway forward and backward from 
the resting position are noted separately. Whichever of these two 
Scores is higher is considered his score on the test. 

This test has a repeat reliability of over + 0.90,” and corre- 
lates with other tests of “primary suggestibility,” such as the arm 
levitation test, the Chevreul pendulum, the Press-Release test, and 
So forth.2, 7 It also correlates highly with hypnotic susceptibility,> 7 
but does not correlate with intelligence.’ Suggestible individuals 
are rendered more suggestible under narcosis, while non-suggestible 
Subjects remain unaffected.” 

The main use of the test lies in the sphere of personality diag- 
nosis, In several investigations, it has been shown that there are no 
differences between various neurotic syndromes (e.g. between 

ysterical and anxious or depressed patients), but that there are 
Very large differences between normal and neurotic subjects. In 
One study, a correlation of ++ 0.66 has been reported between sug- 
8estibility and neuroticism;* other unpublished investigations show 
Correlations from + 0.55 to + 0.75. Correlations between neu- 
Toticism and suggestibility have been found not only by comparing 
Neurotic and normal populations, but also within neurotic groups, 
Y Comparing the more seriously ill with the less seriously ill. : 
. The extreme simplicity of the test, its lack of correlation with 
intelligence, its brevity, and the fact that it can easily be adapted 
O a group-test procedure, make it a useful part of any test battery 
°r an investigation of neuroticism, or for use as a “screening” 
devices Norms for the test are given in. The record used can be 
Obtained from the Star Sound Studio, 17 Cavendish Square, 

ondon W, 1., England; price approximately 1 dollar. 
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lity, 
A ‘ f Persona 
California Test of Personality. The California Test o 


lark, 

; Willis W. Clar% 

devised by Louis P, Thorpe, Ernest W. Toppan of certain fun 

has been designed to identify and reveal the : Ta highly import 

mental characteristics of human nature whic etal. 8 oes i 

in determining general success in personal, pe designate ie 

relations. These characteristics have usually th ordinary int ve 
intangibles because they cannot be measured or anak be e 

gence, knowledge, achievement, or skill tests, kori interview oh 
mated with any high degree of reliability in a he extent to whi 

The major purpose of the test is to reveal t 


h 
“tons whic 
nditions r- 
the individual is adjusting to the problems and co. ve pe 

confront him and 


; ffecti 
is developing a normal and socially € 
sonality, 

The test is divi 
self-adjustment, is 
about himself, his 
worth, his sense of 
In this section the indivi 


PE S) 
ction 
e of Se 
ded into two sections. The purpos 


inks 
and thi 
to indicate how the individual feels 


| 
sona 
is is own per’ g, 
self-reliance, his estimate of his f belongings 


2. 9 CO 
hich he may possess. cage oe how ti 
Its purpose is to s$ 


n 
cial sta 
a social being, his knowledge of 8° 
ards, his social skills, his freedo 


developing a balanced sense of se 
and social acceptance. 


rms 

uals by the use of percentile H par vat 
profile thus reveals graphically the points at whic E adjus ve 
Person differs from Presumable desirable patterns © n 
and which constitute the 


ing the profile. 


t 
ri no 
zy does 
ia Test of Personality d 
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suffer by comparison with many widely used tests of mental ability 
and achievement. The following correlations for the Adult Series 
were obtained by the split-halves method corrected by the Spear- 
™man-Brown formula: 


S.D. dist. P.E. est. 


score score 
Total Adjustment .g18 21.1 5.6 
Sec. 1. Self-Adjustment .888 12.0 3-7 
Sec. 2. Social Adjustment .898 12.1 3.6 


_ The correlation between Section 1 and Section 2, .76, is suffi- 
Ciently low to emphasize the desirability of studying the individual 
from the standpoint of both self-adjustment and social adjust- 
ment, The reliabilities of the component tests average about .75 
and are sufficiently high to locate more restricted areas of person- 
ality difficulty. 

This test is based upon a study of several hundred ways in 
Which children, youths, or adults respond when confronted with 
Problems which test their self-reliance, sense of personal worth, 
knowledge of the right thing to do, skill in using this knowledge 
n new situations, and other situations which test their personality 
Characteristics. Many of these situations had previously been studied 

Y other workers and characteristic modes of response had been 
determined, Before a situation (represented by a test item) was 
cluded in the test, it was evaluated in the following manner: 


1. Judgments of teachers, principals, psychologists, personnel 
directors, or employers as to whether or not it was an indi- 
cator of adjustment and employability. 

2. The reactions of competent adults as to whether or not they 
judged it to be an essential characteristic of a successful 
pupil or employee. 

3. The extent to which the results of the test agreed with the 
known characteristics of particular adults. 

4. The extent to which each item was consistent with the score 
on the test as a whole (Bi-serial r). 


_The California Test of Personality is available in five series— 
S nary, elementary, intermediate, secondary, and adult—each of 
hich is offered in two alternate equivalent forms, A and B. It is 
formuthed by the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles 28, Cali- 
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ee de- 

Dodge Occupational Personality Inventory. This pont to 
veloped by Arthur F. Dodge attempts to measure the he in 
which the personality of an individual is favorable for table for 
certain occupational fields. Scoring keys are now aval 
clerical work, sales work and teaching. ifferen 

The scoring keys are the result of studies of the differ ers in 
personality between more successful and less successful voa > 
each occupational field. Thus a high score in clerical pers similar 
for example, indicates that the individual has a personality eld, 
to the personalities of successful workers in that occüpanon ia 
while a low score indicates a personality similar to the less F 
ful workers in the field. This method of developing a E 
would seem to be more satisfactory than the more common and the 
of studying the differences between one occupational go T haracter- 
general adult population, Traits, attitudes and interests © have 
istic of both the successful and the unsuccessful, which aa the 
been acquired because of common influences experienced MP aly 
occupation or in preparation for that occupation, are © 
valueless for Predicting success in that field. 

The inventory js self-administering and no instr 


2 ime li 
bat aty except those printed on the blank, There is no tim 
but few ind 


ces jn 


an air corps technical school. 1 schoo! 


377) of another air corps ee ade for 


the Correlation 
2 was + 57.5 No sms A been 
clerical or sales personality, e iaoa 


For the purpose P tory w 
xo of m ‘ TET nventor) 
administered a secon ©asuring reliability, the i d of 


r a pe n 
approximately two weeks. ae a group of g2 after | two Se 
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2. ———.. What are the personality traits of the successful sales-person? 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1938, 22, 229-238. Á "i 

3.5 ——_., Personality measuring stick, Retailing-Executive Edition, 1939, 
TI I 4-1 5. 

4 ———. What are the personality traits of the successful clerical worker? 


Journal of Applied Psychology, 1940, 24, 576-586. 
5: ————. What are the personality traits of the successful teacher? 


Journal of Applied Ps chology, 1943, 27, 325-337- 
si y A. F. D. 


Guilford Inventory of Factors ST D C R. This inventory, con- 
structed by J. P. Guilford, was an outcome of factor-analysis studies 
of items that had been traditionally utilized to measure introversion- 
extraversion, The five traits measured are defined as follows: S— 
FOC ial introversion-extraversion—shyness, seclusiveness, tendency to 
withdraw from social contacts, versus sociability, tendency to seek 
‘cial contacts and to enjoy the company of others; T—thinking 
Mtroversion-extraversion—an inclination to meditative or reflective 
: inking, philosophizing, analysis of one’s self and others, versus 
an €xtravertive orientation of thinking; D—depression—habitually 
Sloomy, pessimistic mood, with feelings of guilt and unworthiness, 
Versus cheerfulness and optimism; C—cycloid disposition—strong 
“motional fluctuations, tendencies toward flightiness and emotional 
stability, versus uniformity and stability of moods, evenness of 
-'SPOsition: R—rhathymia—a happy-go-lucky, carefree disposition, 
Weliness, impulsiveness, versus an inhibited, overcontrolled, con- 
“cientious, serious-minded disposition, F 
he scores are used in educational and vocational guidance, in 
Selection and placement of personnel, in personal and marital 
Counseling, in general clinical practice, and in research. 
ff he test is self-administering, having simple directions. There 
~ 20 time limit but most examinees finish in about 25 minutes. 
ie likely to give best results when administered to young adults 
h have some insight into their personal habits and who make an 
Onest effort to cooperate. Scoring keys are in the form of trans- 
Parent stencils, Simple scoring weights (positive only) are used. 
Aswer sheets and machine scoring stencils are provided. 
and orms are provided for senior high school and college ae 
the for adults, in terms of either of Guilford’s Caren a of 
the Centile scale. The most notable age difference is k 2 E 
Th rhathymia score (decreasing carefreeness) with advancing a 
© most marked sex difference is a greater tendency towar 
annvtionality (more depressed and cycloid) among females. Scores 
© also interpretable on the Guilford-Martin Temperament Pro- 
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r jnven- 

file Chart, along with eight other trait scores from two on f 
tories. r ficients © 

Reliabilities of scores are indicated by split-half ae Validities 
‘91, .86, .92, .go, and .89 for the five factors a eel y 6, 5 
against self-ratings and ratings by others were approx! 
and .5 for factors S, D, and R, respectively. : ly C0» 

The publisher of this inventory is the Sheridan Supp 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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. ate t , 
Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory I. This inventon detect 
structed by J. P, Guilford and H. G. Martin, was design after 


a 2 e or 
the discontented and maladjusted employees either pera ental 


m 

mpera eis 

employment, and to extend the measurement of te oF nanifest® 
traits into the are. g 


3 a of paranoid disposition in its m 

tions. p p have show? 
. : a to 
sis i ini eriences e 

ysis studies and clinical exp (as oppos = 


Factor anal 
several traits į 


behind them can peace be rest 

The test is self-administeyj 
utes. Good cooperation of 
essential. Low scores are usy e 2 
peramental disposition but high scores are not complet® are a 
of “good” disposition without supporting evidence. Ta, 
erally phrased so that only the sagacious suspect their = 


ored in such situations- 
ng and takes approxima 
€ examinees is important, 
ally indicative of an unfa 


ne 
tely 20 ot 
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Norms are provided, based on a sample of 500 employees of 
varied type, aged 20 to 45. The Guilford C-scale is used as a com- 
mon basis for interpretation of scores. These apply where examinees 
oe not under compulsion to appear well because they are applying 
or a position or are in similar situations. Scores are also inter- 
Pretable on the Guilford-Martin Temperament Profile Chart, along 
with ten other trait scores from two other inventories. 

The reliabilities of these scores are .83, .80, and .gt for traits 

» Ag, and Co, respectively. Intercorrelations of these scores are in 
€ neighborhood of .60. 

The validity of the test in industry is indicated by the fact that it 
typically detects about 70% of the recognized troublemakers while 
falsely pointing to about 35% of the non-troublemakers. Its selective 
value, as for any test, depends upon the degree of selectivity that 
can be exercised and this depends upon the supply of applicants as 
Compared with the demand for appointees. 

The publisher of this inventory is the Sheridan Supply Co., 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors G A MIN (Abridged Edi- 
tion). ‘This inventory, constructed by J. P. Guilford and H. G. 
Martin, in large part grew out of factor analysis discoveries with 
‘ventory questions by the senior author. The five traits, G; A,M, 1, 
and N, form a natural cluster that might be called “dynamic” or 
Mastery” traits of temperament. The variables are defined as fol- 
Ows: G—general pressure for overt activity; A—ascendancy 1n So- 
cial situations as opposed to submissiveness; leadership qualities; 
I —masculinity of attitudes and interests as opposed to femininity; 
—lack of inferiority feeling; self-confidence; N—lack of nervous 


e) Boe A 
nseness and irritability. 
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3 e 
The inventory has been published in two forms, th f 
(270 items) and in an abridged form (186 ee sulting practices 
The scores are usable in general clinical an ge uidance, mati 
including educational, vocational, and persona ete i 
counseling and personnel placement, as well as in 7 directions Bes 
The test is self-administering, having simple uve and possess 
results are obtainable when examinees are coopera limit, but most 
some insight into personal habits. There is no veo’ stencil keys 
examinees complete the test in 30 ae Transpa aa 
and weights of +-1 only are provided. ; in both G 
Norms bed upon iletage adults are prod PP jstributions 
ford’s C-scale and the usual centile ag Plies is appare ; 
are assumed except for trait M in which bimoda : vremperame? 
Scores are also interpretable on the Calton a two O 
Profile Chart, along with eight other trait scores a 
inventories. «half coefficients o 
Reliabilities of scores are indicated by split-ha ctively, for s 
:89, .88, .85, .g1, and -89 for the five traits, ee .go for th 
original form of the inventory and .80, .88, .82, 5a ted against E 
abridged form. The validity of the M score, corre se owing chie 
is 84. Validities of other scores are unknown as yet, 
to lack of suitable criteria. idan Supply Co. 
The publisher of this inventory is the Sherida 
Beverly Hills, Calif, 
References: 
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Harrower Rorschach Multiple Choice Test lorie eat was con 
the Harrower-Erickson Multiple Choice Test). 


aspects of Rorschach scoring 


so that it could be 
trained assistants and recorded 


on a punch card system. 


original i 


Si- 
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Needless to say such a drastic revision of the original procedure 
could not hope to retain all the finer shades of diagnostic informa- 
tion which the Rorschach method allows of in the hands of an 
Expert, nonetheless as a screening test it has, in its own right, proved 
of value in certain types of problems. 

The test procedure is very simple. On seeing the Rorschach card 
or slide the individual picks out and underlines on the printed 
form, the three answers which seem to him to be the best descrip- 
tion of that blot or any of its parts (from the 3o which are offered 
for cach inkblot). He also checks any additional answers which he 
finds acceptable. This procedure is repeated for each of the ten 
Inkblots, A 

Scoring is done from a key which designates a number to each 
answer, Answers designated 1,2,3,4,5, were originally chosen from 

e records of “normal” subjects, answers 6,7,8,9,10 from answers 
given by various types of “abnormal” subjects. (Neurotics, psychot- 
ics and psychopathic personalities.) 

It is suggested that those subjects who draw more than 40% of 

eir answers from the 6-10 or “poor” range, be subjected to fur- 
ther Psychological investigation. i. i 
. The test has been modified since its initial presentation so as to 
include alternative choices which other investigators have found 
to have diagnostic value, and weighed scores have been suggested *® 
to sharpen the differential picture. The original form of the test 
Contained roo responses, whereas the present form contains 300. 
The additional material allows of more accurate predictions. Some 
investigators have used the test as a systematic testing of the limits 
Procedure, notably Hutt.* Extensive studies have been made with 
Psychotics T and some consideration has been given to the psycho- 
Pathic personality. Amongst college students the test has been 
Used a a screening device by the department of student health 2 on 
a summer school population. Much additional information can be 

€rived from the basic procedure by the qualitative methods sug- 
8ested by Due, Wright and Wright.t 

In addition to the practical demands which furt 
Struction of the test the author wished primarily to ca 

©rschach workers to the importance of the content 
and symbolic of the material which is seen in the-inkblot responses, 
a factor which has received the least attention in the original Ror- 
Schach evaluations. The theoretical assumption is made that an indi- 
Vidual’s potential emotional stability is directly related to the num- 
er of areas in the personality which are free from disturbance. 
Cores which are heavily weighted with poor answers reflect a 


hered the con- 
ll attention of 
both actual 
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> : , TE deti d con- 
personality too preoccupied with coping with his 2 ROA sonstFUc- 
flicts to have sufficient psychological energy available to ¢ 
tive living. i 
: ; ‘ i week he Psy 
The material required for this test is available fron book 
chological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. af h Tech- 
containing instructions and the key Large Scale Rorschac 


-nofield, 
niques is available from the publisher: C. C. Thomas, Spring 
Illinois. 
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wn th riptio 
perament. They are: Pag nL as ordera ae 
Component Effect on Behavior Trends m- 
“Normal” (N) 


er c 
Integration and control of oe situs 
Ponents to utilize them aidan 5 t 
; tions. Improvement optie rof 
Hysteroid (H) 


3 ion ofp 
Self-preservation; consideratio 


and advantage. 
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Component Effect on Behavior Trends 
Cycloid (C) Emotional reactions, production of en- 
ergy, sensory orientation (attention). 
Manic (M) Tends toward cheerfulness, activity, and 


Depressive (D) 
Schizoid (S) 


alertness. 
Tends toward sadness, inactivity, and 
lack of concentration. 
Imagination, idealism, philosophy. 
Tends chiefly toward inward contem- 


Autistic (A) 
plation (day dreams) with seclusive- 
ness and narrowing of external inter- 
est. 

Tends chiefly toward philosophical con- 
siderations with a somewhat militant 
defense of ideas. 

(E) Tendencies toward project-making 

with inspiration toward achievement. 
(Some epileptoids have lapses in con- 
sciousness or other epileptic symp- 
toms.) 


Paranoid (P) 


Epileptoid 


The Temperament Scale was standardized in an industrial cor- 
Poration for industrial purposes. The item analysis and original 
norms were determined from the responses of 436 subjects who 
Were first carefully analyzed for possession or non-possession of these 
components. This analysis made possible the setting up of fourteen 
control groups. These groups comprised seven pairs of groups, one 
Pair for each component; each pair was comprised of one group 
With strong possession of a given component (plus group) and an- 
Other with very weak possession of that component (minus group). 

e subjects used in standardization were deliberately so treated 
as to cause them to endeavor to make a good impression, since this 
is the attitude acknowledged to be present in applicants and employ- 
bee eae are being tested. Complete honesty of response is not antici- 

ed. 
ae Since industrial test subjects are likely to 
z ay respond unduly to test strain, two meas f E 
ae or relative presence or absence of suggestibility (both positive 
he negative) are included in the interpretative techniques. These 
ires are used both to determine the acceptability of subject 
3 Ponse to the Scale and-to compensate, within permissible limits, 

T atypicality of response. 
Since the Scale anticipas, 


be on their mettle and 
ures of typicality of re- 


the above-described attitudes in re- 
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sponding, it is best used in industrial testing. It may, however, b 


used in clinical testing if certain precautions are observed. 
The Scale is reported by means of a Profile or psychograph. 


THE HUMM-WADSWORTH TEMPERAMENT SCALE 
EVALUATING PROFILE 


mrooea ar precy 
emona HI un 


Lawra 


Copyright, 1939, D. G. Humm and G. W. Wadsworth Jf- 
Reproduction in part or in whole forbidden 


amental 


From this Profile. 
` tably; 
oe ae 


» it is possible to determine the tempe” 


Because of the complicated interpr tation, the Scale is furnished 
only to technicians specially AE 7 em hanged for train! 
for profitable use; no fee is charged for Tip rofit use. 
The validity of the Scale (Journal of Psychology. he 
55-64) is +.84 for all cases and -}.94 for cases acceptably a” ol 
ethod) averages -+-80- mart 


"h a rue ed p: a F i aececult to aPP iy 
> Since split-half method is dificu $ pjatry» 


to a complicated test such as this, (American Journal of Psy¢ 
1935, 92, 163—200.) 

The Scale itself is not sold; Instead permission to tes 
number of persons or number of times is sold and the mat 
which to do this are furnished without charge. Manuals a? 
necessary interpretative materials are rented (special diea 
non-profit users). 


ta certa” 
ff it! 
Js wW! 

eria er 


unt 
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A quick-scoring form is printed, which reduces scoring time to 
two minutes per Scale when a laboratory counter is used. 
_ The Scale is regularly employed in vocational guidance, since 
it evaluates mental health and determines the presence or absence 
of trait patterns which may prove handicapping in some occupa- 
tions. It is especially valuable in vocational readjustments, where 
the problem of personality maladjustment must always be consid- 


ered as a factor. 
D.G. H. 


Johnson Temperament Analysis. This temperament test measures 
nine traits based on the work of Rosanoff, Guilford, and Murray 
and has been found to be useful in the study of marital failures. 

he traits fall in three syndromes. The first consisting of nervous, 

€pression and the lower pole of self-mastery, called impulsive, is 
Called the traumatoid as it especially results from a wide range of 
damages to the individual. Related are two traits, subjective (a se- 
ection from the introvert group) and critical (allied to paranoid) 
Called here the schizoid. A third group, on the whole negatively 
Correlated with the previous, consist of active, cordial and sympa- 
thetic. These are found with lower metabolism in general and are 
Called the hypodynamic. The ninth trait “aggressive” is dual, bridg- 
Ng active to critical. 

An especially valuable trait measured by this instrument is self- 
Mastery vs. impulsive. 

There are 182 questions answered in three columns. They have 
the irregular spiral arrangement, yet so arranged that five stencils 
will score the nine traits. The questions are so constructed as to be 
One-half positive with “yes” and one-half with “no” to avoid “yes” 
or “no” bias. 

Scoring stencils are available on an unweighted basis to permit 
Machine scoring but also on a weighted basis for hand scoring. 

he unweighted has less reliability and is planned for use as a 
Machine scored screening test. For clinical use the weighted scores 
and norms should be used as they permit better discrimination at 
the extremes which are the more significant. 

Norms are furnished for each sex for both adults and youths. 

Reliability figures and intercorrelation tables are given for the 
Weighted form in the Manual of Directions. 

It has validity for marriage success especially nervous, depressed, 
Self-mastery, active and cordial. It has validity also for hyposexual 
and homosexual individuals, the neuroses and even as distinguishing 
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j t Green 
from students seeking counseling from others as found a 


Mountain College, Vermont. meni 
It has been especially successful in both the tempera 
sexual deviants in marital relations cases. dial, aggre” 

In vocational guidance the traits self-mastery, cor A ting tem- 
sive and subjective are of prime importance. In fact a fit ortion 
perament is as important as interests, to which an undue prop 
of attention is now being given. 3 not 

The salesman needs a high aggressive score with sym par 
high. The researcher calls for high self-mastery. Cordis ‘upations 
thetic and low depressive are needed in social service Occup 
and in teaching. è 

Some temperament traits have given scores superlo’ 
tion and interview in some of the army predictions as 
assignments. n 

It is useful in detecting cases for which a psychopathi 
as the Minnesota Multiphasic should be given. Very hig 
depression, subjective and critical and very low self-mastery Min- 


e 
ave so far always been confirmed by observation and by 
nesota Multiphasic. 


t and 


r to observa" 
to success 9 


c test such 


u 
The publisher of this iny a 


5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
R.H.J: 


r est be- 
8 Hexagon Test. This test is of inter’ was 


ston it 
S Introduced as a test of dark vis SA eurot! 


heey » and may be useful as a screening 
when it is important that the subjects should have no 


of the purpose of the testing Procedure,? Its reliability is 1635 

high for a test of this type. : 
The apparatus was designed for testing night vision 9 pe 

Air Force by Livingstone.! It consists of a hexagonal structu" 


ona 


1 
oy? 
R AA 


p 
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can be rotated so as to present different panels to the subjects 
tested; there are altogether 96 letters and objects on its six sides. 
The letters are placed in various positions, and the objects are out- 
lines of aircraft, ships, parallel lines, etc. Preparation for the test 
includes 30 minutes dark adaptation with dark goggles, only admit- 
ting 3% light, followed by ten minutes in the dark room during 
which the details of the test are carefully explained. The subject 
18 able to record his interpretations of the objects and letters in the 
dark by means of special Braille cards. Four routine tests are given 
to six subjects at a time at various levels of illumination, each deal- 
ing with 6 letters and 2 objects. The Hexagon test examines a mix- 
ture of photopic and scotopic vision, illumination during the test 
Tanging from 0,00015 eq. foot candles to 0.0012 eq. foot candles. ` 
. Comparisons between neurotic and normal subjects, equated for 
intelligence, age, nutrition and motivation show large differ- 
ences,? 45 A typical instance of the kind of difference to be expected 
1S reported by Rees,? who found that while out of a possible range 
of scores from o to 32, the normal group averaged 19.3, the neurotic 
Stroup only averaged 7.1. Roughly speaking, the average of the 
Neurotic group is almost three S.D.s below the mean of the normal 
8roup. ‘ 
eee within the neurotic group also show very signifi- 
Cant differences between the more seriously ill and the less seriously 
5 Comparing a relatively well-scoring neurotic group with a rela- 
tively badly-scoring neurotic group, differences were found in the 
Meidence of such psychiatric notations as: Poor mental health 
fore illness; well organized personality; very anxious and highly 
Strung; cyclothymic personality; poor work history; considerable 
unemployment; discharged from the army because of psychoneu- 
Totic disorder. Anxiety state patients tend to show poorer results 
an hysterics. x 
Ante orean of the experimental findings is attempted ne 
Where the differences between normal and neurotic aoaea 
linked with autonomic imbalance. Regardless of interpretation, ce 
Ever, there is little doubt that from a practical point Of AEN, the 
§ i i i neuroticism” and the 
Orrelation between the personality trait of “ne O 
Cotes on the dark vision test is high enough to make the tes 
n diagnosis and screening. , $ N 
i he apparatus may either be rebuilt from E et eh 
lished by Dr. Livingstone, or may be obtainable un me salt 
ditions from the R.A.F. Physiological Laboratory, Farn gh, 


ants, England. Norms are given in (4)- 
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Maslow Social Personality Inventory for College Women. 
“Social Personality Inventory” is a quantitative measureme 
the self-esteem syndrome as manifested in college women. 
High self-esteem or “ego-level” and “self-strength” is 
which shows a greater tendency toward: self-confidence, hi 
Poise, relaxation, extroversion, self-assurance, unconvention? 
masculinity.” The opposite would be true of women WIP ity, 
self-esteem. There we may note a greater tendency toward: tim jon. 
shyness, more conventionality, oven t 
ape inferiority feelings— 4 a me 
APER j e 
ality “ec more simply by calling the high self-esteem Por 
retiring.” In i taker 
ke the subject 
person” 


b ehavior 
soci 


intr! 


The test was clinical] 
studied carefully by int 
statistical portion of th 

The most importan 


F 2 were 
y derived and validated. The subjecti she 
erviews before their results include 

e research, 


t data are the following: 
=R to. i nd 
i Or 183 Sigma onsale? 845 


N of Criterion GrouP: ' 1,201 
N Total seqsnneer (= * i 


Range osiscsieisas 
MEAD. -a rapean 
Median ...... —ı2 
Repeat reliability 

(two weeks interval) f 
Split-half reliability .... 0... r(rel) -88 + 03 = Gy 


Validity for an unselected group aa a r(val) -90 ee 10? 


tg 2 
; Primarily this test is useful as a research icon o very 
timesaving way of establishing rapport with students. 
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frequently the personal problems of a student can be understood 
more easily and quickly when her score on the self-esteem has been 
obtained, since one very important aspect of the personality is re- 
vealed with fair accuracy by this score. It might also be emphasized 
ee the high correlations of the test score with sexual attitudes and 
pohavions at once give a preliminary understanding of the “vita 
oe that can save both time and embarrassment for the sub- 
de The test can be used profitably for other purposes than aca- 

mic research; such as vocational guidance, social activity pro- 
grams, and in group therapy (class room) where the primary aim is 
self-knowledge. In all these the value of this test as of all other 
clinical instruments is only increased if it is used in conjunction 
with personal interview. 

Instructions for giving the Inventory: 


A. It is self-administering. It may be given to groups of any 
size or may be used individually. The instructions printed 
on the form are usually sufficient to take care of questions 
that are asked. 

B. There should be no time limit. Ninety per cent of the ordi- 
nary college class will have finished the test-in about twenty 


minutes. 
C. It is well to state orally that honesty, frankness, and sincere 


cooperation are required. 

D. It is imperative that subjects be not told the purpose of the 
Inventory until they have finished. 

E. Scores should only be returned after a full discussion of the 
self-esteem syndrome, also giving norms and means. (See 


References). 
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2 Minnesota 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The ath- 


R.H 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, as developed by Ree: in the 
away, and J. Charnley McKinley, has been designe pality factors 
identification and evaluation of some of the perso les are in use 
commonly recognized in psychiatric practice. Nine m se are hypo 
at present in either a final or preliminary stage. | te, masculinity- 
chondriasis, depression, hysteria, psychopathic amg es scales W 
' feminity, psychasthenia, schizophrenia, hypomania. ] methods ar? 
appear later. In addition to the clinical scales severa subjects who 
Provided to aid in the identification of records from other reaso? 
are unable to comprehend the items or who for any 
do not respond in appropriate fashion. rsons 
The Multiphasic is designed for routine use on pe Ti 
or older who need not have more than a few years’ € to you”! 
has also been found possible to administer the Iove, at the 
People as far down as 12 years of age although the ae requir? 
ages is not yet established. There is no time limit. The min” 


nd 90 
for a subject varies widely, but usually lies between 30 3 
utes, 


18 years 
jon. It 


MIE veal 
RA ce in 
.., The Multiphasic is presented as a strictly clinical dev strument 
it is not expected that it will be used as a final diagnostie el. athe 
or as a final critical device in the selection of e R 7 
it is presumed that the Profile will be combined with 4 increase 
other data Providing modifications and leads that would i 
validity of the whole picture. 2 
, The Multiphasic was derived and validated in a 


} ating data show t arjous scales 
what in their 5) hat the v: 


ote ns } 
idity o. 


n 
Jess that 


ixe 7 
general population. Many ™ jq other 


the 
seod to 
The problems of reliability have in general been shifted the 


nt 
his was based upon the assumpto ould 


m ., 
+ pilitY 
e reliability. The usual ret e 
i ; é 
since several of the es 4c wie 
atively short periods 4 i onog 
urposes and do not form 
tems. 
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| The standardization group is made up of a sample of about 700 
men and women of the Minnesota population whose modal school 
level was eighth grade and whose socio-economic background com- 
Pared rather closely to census data. These persons were in the middle 

| ages of life and assumed to be a fair sample of persons not ill since 
they claimed not to be under care of a medical doctor. 

| The directions for administration are simple, as is the recording 

| and scoring. The whole procedure. may be carried out by a clerical 
Worker without special training. 

| Several forms are provided. The authors recommend the card 

Orm in which the 550 items of the Inventory are presented in a 

box for sorting. For groups too large to provide card forms, a book- 

let form is available. Record blanks from this may be scored by the 
| aid of IBM test scoring machines. 
The distributor is The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 

/ Avenue, New York, New York. For details it is suggested that one 

| use the catalogue of tests issued by The Psychological Corporation 
Or write to them directly. 
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chasthenia. Jour. of Appl. Psychol., Vol. XXVI, 614-624. ‘ 

~ The identification and measurement of the psychoneuroses 1n 

Medical practice. Jour. of Am. Med. Assn., Vol. 122, 161-167, 1943. 

; S.R. H. 


Minnesota Personality Scale. The Minnesota Personality Scale, 
Constructed by John G. Darley and Walter J. McNamara, provides 
Me Separate measures of individual adjustment: Morale, Social 
Š djustment, Family Relations, Emotionality and Economic Con- 
Ervatism. 
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f 
roblems o! 
The Scale is the result of four years of work on p e 


: rogram at 
Personality measurement in a clinical poet of seve 
University of Minnesota. As a result of or ae of Opinio 
personality tests (The Minnesota Scale for R Inventor 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the gt eno separate SC 
of Social Attitudes), it was found that the s e psychologic 7 
in the original battery could be accounted for me sufficiently $ 
meaningful factors, and that these factors w gee personality. © 
from test to retest to represent significant aspects inal battery Y a 
means of item analysis the 368 items in the PDE Tal form to 
reduced to 290 items and administered in experi 


ew 
se N 

; f college. For he for 
men and 100 women in the first two years o : 


re 
f arts sco: ox" 
women’s form. Intercorrelations between the five p of apP’ 


a 
hla ; ity; an 

in diagnosing five important aspects of personality; 

and more homogeneous nu 

in th i 


f validity, factor analy 


ermore; ni te 
orm of validity in terms of internal consistency. dei this gre 
OF the validity of the original scales should be lost mes qual 
refinement of measurement, or indiv! a 
The Scale is self-administering on either a oe, of tim? gst 
basis. There is no time limit, but the average leng ed in the ult 
quired is about 45 minutes. The inventory can be re some 3 an 
two years of high school, with College students, and i Me 
cases. It consists o 


£ two booklet 
and a special answer sheet 


The Scale can be score, 


f 
ne 10 

S, one for men ne IT 
» usable with either for nation T 
d by hand or on the ag h be j- 
item is weighted from one d on aPP pe 
sponding to the alternatives, Ti 


Reliability was determined b 
ranged from .84 to ‘97 for the fi 


ical 
The publisher of this inventory is The Psycholog} 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 
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Minnesota T-S-E Inventory. This inventory was constructed by 
the authors, Catharine Evans and T. R. McConnell, to measure 
three types of Introversion-Extroversion. Guilford’s factor analysis 
of I-E yielded evidence that the available I-E tests were not measur- 
ing a single dimension of personality. Therefore, this inventory has 
cen developed to measure not a general, undifferentiated trait, 
but three types of I-E which have been precisely defined as follows: 


Thinking I-E 

The Thinking Introvert shows a liking for reflective thought, 
Particularly of a more abstract nature. His thinking tends to be 
less dominated by objective conditions and generally accepted ideas 
than the extrovert. In contrast, the Thinking Extrovert shows a 
liking for overt action, and his ideas tend to be ideas of overt action. 


Social I-E 

The Social Introvert withdraws from social contacts, and displays 
little interest in people. The Social Extrovert seeks social contacts 
and depends upon them for his satisfaction. He is primarily inter- 


€sted in people. 


Emotional I-E 
The Emotional Introvert tends to inhibit the outward expression 
of emotions, He tends not to make the typical response to simple, 
direct emotional appeals. On the other hand, the Emotional pa 
Vert readily expresses his emotions outwardly. He tends to make 
© expected response to simple, direct emotional appeals. me 
Three distinct types of items were formulated in a Ar ort to 
€velop relatively independent tests.* Ten experts sorte e peo 
nal items in terms of the definitions of the three Pop le 
those items on the placement of which six of the ju a eae 
Were retained. A technique of item analysis was ie es z 
the principal method for obtaining three homogeneous but re T y 
Independent tests. This technique left only those items ın each tes 
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n 
which discriminated significantly with respect to the total eee, 
that particular test, but not for the total scores on eather oa 
other tests. The scores of five groups of college students aes 
and the results were remarkably consistent for the five Mae 
This simple technique yielded three tests with low intercorr 
Coefficients (.13 to 27). ed. 

Indirect a of the validity of each test also was s o 
Each test was found to differentiate significantly known pi at 
students which, on an a priori basis, seemed to be extreme tudents 
type of I-E. Test scores of 784 University of Minnesota S oups 
were employed in this study of the differentiation of known edio 

The tests seem to be sufficiently reliable for individual Peale 
tion. By the split-half technique, the coefficients of reliability Soci 
on scores of 396 college seniors were: Thinking test, a retest 
test, .88; Emotional test, .75. The coefficients between test an 


és ial test, 
Scores of ror college students were: Thinking test, .89; Socia 
-84; Emotional test, .88,2 


z- 
On e sale 
of the more Successful student teachers? and of life insuranc 


a ore eshmen 
rd score and ercentil d on 400 fr 
and sophom percentile norms base 4 


Ores at Indiana Universit ilable 
) y are available. | ory: 
cience Research Associates, Chicago, publish this cami 
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extro- 


a Test 


given number while staring the tester in the eye. Scoring ee are de 
other parts of the test are deducted from roo. Five poin 
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ducted for each eye movement in two trials, and two points are 
deducted for each second over three caused by staring as compared 
with normal adding time. Subtest III consists in writing the name 
and address first at normal rate and then as rapidly as possible. One 
point is deducted for each per cent increase in normal over rapid 
writing above 20 per cent. Subtests IV and V consist of word 
associations to “enterprise,” “success,” and “danger.” Two points 
are deducted for each “negative” response and one point for each 
second in excess of two seconds for the reaction to each word. 

Validity. The test was first validated against the 13 highest and 
lowest out of a class of 89 students as rated by the class. The mean 
Score of the aggressive group was 93 and of the submissive group it 
was 58.5. In a later study correlations of 40 to 95 were obtained 
between ratings and test scores with a mean of 60. 

Reliability. Three studies of reliabilities were made with small 
groups, These correlations were 30, 67, and 72. 
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Murray Thematic Apperception Test. In the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test, also known as the TAT, the subject is asked to make up 
and tell to the examiner a story about each picture in a standard 
set shown to him; the purpose of the test is to elicit for skilled inter- 
Pretation a set of stories that will be rich in significant information 
about the story-teller’s own personality, including leads or clues to 
underlying tendencies which the subject may be reluctant to reveal 
or of which he may be unaware. The principle of the test is that 
the subject attending seriously to creating a story will interpret the 
Pictured situations in conformity with his past experiences and 
Present wants, expressing conscious and unconscious sentiments and 
needs, attitudes and conflicts. 

The test was constructed as part o 
Personalities of 50 men of college age by ; 
staff of the Harvard Psychological Clinic.* The pictures of the most 
recent set of TAT cards (1943) are described in the test manual.® 
Separate sets for young boys, young girls, males over 14 years, and 
females over 14 years are derived from the 31 cards. Each set in- 


f an intensive study of the 
Henry A. Murray and the 
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R 2 : personality theory. 
work for interpretation is suggested by ao authors of the test. 


Thi 
as he. ea includes consideration of such features of the stone 
o owing: the character with whom the subject i dentife 
environment, to which forem e 
outcome; the episode as 2 W ee 
ro’s need—environmental pre 
ith res :cture the term thema is applied. 
"spect to validity, investigators report agreement of pe 
clinical evaluations and diagnos®® |. 


not been developed; a tes 


The TAT is a jecti i 

ae projection test, A rey; is field of tes 

is given elsewhere,’ ; A review of this immediate 
As with other Projection tests, the 7 in- 


advantages of greater standardization objectivity of scoring, 
> 
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creased reliability, and statistically demonstrable validity for spe- 
cific purposes—advantages which might be obtained by narrowing 
the scope of the test or restricting the free play of the subject’s 
responses—have been considered secondary in the development of 
the TAT to the advantages of obtaining for study responses as rich 
in information as the basic technique permits. In addition to the 
training and experience which are important safeguards against the 
Pitfalls of amateur interpretation, therefore, a genuine capacity for 
insight on the part of the interpreter is necessary if evaluation of 
TAT stories is to be dependable and fruitful. 

_ The test is published by the Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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P.Q. (Personality Quotient) Test 


Inventory 


This test, constructed by Henry C. Link, with the assistance of 

- K. Bennett, Rose G. Anderson, Sidney Roslow, and P. G. Corby, 
Purports to measure personality defined as follows: “Personality is 
Measured by the extent to which an individual has acquired habits 
and skills which interest and serve others.” There are separate 
orms for boys and girls which have been standardized for ages 
etween 12 and 20. The test is based on 15° items or questions 
regarding specific habits and activities, as contrasted with feelings 
and subjective beliefs. Each question is answered by checking one 
of three alternatives. It is constructed to be scored for the following 
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determina- 


7 : . . 5 sa ye ant elf- { 
traits, or collections of habits: r. social initiative; 2. $ ies 


5 Fee - opposit 
tion; 3. economic self-determination; 4. adjustment = Ee l 
5- personality, an overall score from which the P.Q. 


Norms 


ed on 
These cover grades 6 to 12 and college level, and ore he 
tests given to 3,131 individuals in about 100 schools t 3 sty and iB 
country under the direction of cooperating psycholog} 
accordance with procedures prepared by us. 


Validity 


1 

The validity of this test has been demonstrated by pet # 
pendent studies (see references below), including ene the dire’ 
study in 48 high schools with 1,138 boys and girls, under JeadershiP 
tion of 54 psychologists. The criterion in this study Was ocratica 
and non-leadership, leaders being defined as those ee on i 
elected by their fellow students to such positions as capa dy; 
ager of an athletic team, president of the class or student Ee 
ager of the paper, chairman of standing committees, y devel: 


Leadership in these terms represents personality in a Big mem 
oped form, followin i 
of the leadersh 


inde- 


i c 

did the members of the non-leadership group, regardless ae 9 
ship: Consistently, there has been no correlation betwee? scholast!? 
ta personality traits, and scholarship, or performance 1? uite J 
tests, indicating that the P.Q. Test STRT characteristics 4 


sonality traits, and beh 
Laboratory, 
Clinical and Educational Uses 


This test is a basic st 
tial habits and skills 


sen” 
i ing the ESS; 
“P in enumerating and evaluating 7" ical 


é n 3 2 
which contribute to personality: = pn inte" 


: of Per, as 
» Since our concept ed just $ 
habits which can be develoP jolasti 
education now develops the habits measured by tests 


New york 
The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue 
18, New York, is the publisher, 
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Psycho-Somatic Inventory. This inventory, referred to as the P-S 
Experience Blank and constructed by Ross A. McFarland and Clif- 
ford P, Seitz “is the result of an investigation into the psychologic 
and physiologic experiences which differentiate the psychoneurotic 
from the normal individual.” A complete discussion of the con- 
cepts underlying the inventory is given elsewhere by the authors. 

The purpose of the inventory is to aid physicians, clinicians, 
Social workers and school psychologists in ascertaining neurotic 
tendencies in late adolescents and adults and to determine whether 
these tendencies are predominately psychologic or physiologic. The 
authors hasten to add that “No questionnaire can be a final basis 
for classification, although it should direct attention to those cases 
which require investigation.” This modesty is remarkable in that too 
Many fail to note limitations in their testing devices. 

The inventory consists of two scales of 46 questions each, to be 
answered “often,” “at times,” “seldom,” or “never.” The items 
Composing the inventory were selected on the basis of their power 
to differentiate a group of normal subjects from a group of psycho- 
heurotics, The reported reliability coefficients by the Spearman 
Brown method based on 100 normal subjects were -89, .86 and .80 
Tespectively for Parts I and II, and .87 for the entire test. The relia- 
bility was also determined by retesting 52 normal males. These 
Correlations were: Part I, .73; Part II, .75; Total, -75: 

__The validity of the inventory is indicated by the extent of the 
ifferences between the normal and psychoneurotic groups. These 
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, TS, which 
differences were from 13 to 19 times their are pages wi 
would indicate unusually high validity. A study by 1 times 


ol 
Army personnel indicated such differences to be Domin groups 
their standard errors. In both of these studies the van hich tend tO 
were the same as those used in the selection of are As the Psycho- 
Produce a spuriously high validity. This is mitigated 1 aya small 
Somatic inventory by computing scoring weights on s containing 
part of the total number of subjects, and when eee were use 
none of the individuals used to establish scoring welg: l 
high CR’s were still found. f the scale 5 

A correlation coefficient between the two parts 0 


ts a cochi 
in the order of magnitude of .70. Another study ? repor 
cient of .57. 


jon; 
: poration , 
The publisher of this inventory is Psychological Corp 


New York, New York. 
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Schrammel-Gorbutt Perso: 


nality Adjustment Scale 
Nature and Purpose 


as- 
and applied. sapota me 
be kepe mind that it a or the P ae 
tiveness, or glamor, Ou viro i 
sonal neurotic adjustment of the individual to 
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When used with this in mind, the results should prove valuable 
for enhancing personal neurotic adjustment of individuals and 
groups. 


Authors and Publisher 


The authors of this scale are H. E. Schrammel, Director, Bureau 
of Educational Measurements, Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, 
and Dorothy Gale Gorbutt, Clinical Psychologist, Children’s center, 
Detroit, Michigan. The publisher is the Bureau of Educational 
Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Validity of Scale 

In order to validate the individual items comprising this scale, 
and the scale as a whole, the following procedure was followed. 
First, a content analysis was made of eight other reputable scales in 
the field. Next, an inventory was made of supplementary sources for 
additional suggested topics comprising the general field of neurotic 
adjustment. Items were then constructed to incorporate a sampling 
from the general areas which had been most frequently suggested 
by these scales and the supplementary literature. i 

The preliminary scale composed of these items was then adminis- 
tered to a random sampling of 125 college freshmen. On the basis 
of an item analysis of responses of this edition a revision was made 
and the revised edition administered to the entering class of college 
freshmen at the Emporia State College in September 1942. After 
further analysis of responses and scores, as explained in the next 
Paragraph, the scale was printed in its present form and used in the 
Nation-Wide pupil Scholarship Test in April, 1943. ? 

The process in the final selection and rejection of items just 
referred to was as follows. After the scores on the edition adminis- 
tered to the college freshmen class had been computed, the papers 
Were divided into three groups for each sex on the basis of their 
adjustment scores. The total number of persons for whom papers 
Were available was 112 men and 1go women. The number and per 


Cent of maladjustment responses for each item for each of the three 


groups was next computed. Finally a comparison was made. between 
h item for the best 


the per cent of maladjusted responses on eac! A 
adjusted third and the least well-adjusted third. Items on which the 
Ormer group registered a higher per cent than the latter group 
were either modified or eliminated from the scale. 
Between the adjustment scores made by 294 college freshmen on 
the Thurstone Personality Schedule, consisting of 223 items, and the 
Schrammel-Gorbutt Adjustment Scale which consists of only 117 
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; art 
items, a correlation computed by use of the Otis oy Pe 
yielded a coefficient of -88 Æ .01. From the data preca for the 
Parent that the present scale Possesses satisfactory validity 
Purposes for which it was devised. 


Reliability 


made 
By the split-half method of computation on the maine ae, a 
Y 298 college freshmen, this scale yielded a reliability coe 


+91 £ or was obtained. was ob- 
On the Schrammel-Gorbutt scale a P. E. score of woe students 
tained for the combined &roup of high school and college does not 
This score signifies that any Pperson’s obtained raw score score 
diverge. from his theoretical true score by more than 1.49 


aa sat- 
Points. These data signify that in respect to reliability it is very 
isfactory, 


Administering, Scoring, and Interpreting 


d 
AE ily 28 
It is simple to administer this scale, Scoring is Qe mere e 
quickly accomplished. Scores are interpreted by use of P 


norms ¢ d from h School and ¢ lig 
ompute i C 
adent P r scores made by 951 Hig! 


Use of Results 


: en 
ege most Students will enhance their adjust™ 
: effort on the: 
varied new contacts and experiences, If a student, however, con- 
nizant of his adjustment Tating, he ma: be motivated to make 
scious efforts to improve, In this E much more will be 4 into 
plished for all but especially for those whose scores place em able 
the lower of the above brackets. n alert counselor should be 


. . T 
to give constructive advice and suggestions so that much mo. 


z sses. 
be accomplished than through € ordinary incidental eis es 


of 


urement f 


Stott’s Every-Day Life—An Inventory for the Meas f years © 


Self-Reliance. This inventory is the result of a number sedis 
analytical Study of the nature of self-reliance in eee Le b 
work on the problem of its Measurement. It was cons 
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Leland H. Stott. A factor analysis of the results from a preliminary 
form indicated a number of fairly distinct varieties of self-reliance.1 

he three most clearly defined of these were called “independence 
of decision in meeting personal problems and difficulties,” “resource- 

ulness in group situations” and “personal responsibility.” These 
three factors may be briefly described as follows: 

_ I. Independence in personal matters.—An individual scoring 
high in this variable indicates that he prefers to make his own deci- 
Slons and to rely upon his own judgment, particularly in regard to 
matters of a personal nature. He is inclined to meet and solve his 
„Own problems and difficulties in his own way. 

I. Resourcefulness in group situations.—High scores indicate 
resourcefulness, together with dependability and willingness to work 
and lead out in the group situation. They indicate the tendency to 
Participate actively in group discussions and to make contributions 
and Suggestions which are acted upon by the group. 

III. Personal responsibility—A high score in this variable sug- 
Sests the dependable, responsible sort of individual—one who is 
especially conscientious in keeping his agreements, meeting his obli- 
8ations and doing his share generally in his relationships with others. 

Theoretically these factors are independent of each other. How- 
ver, conditions of measurement introduce sizable intercorrelations 
among them. They are sufficiently distinct one from another to war- 
tant separate scorings. 

The heading of the inventory—‘“Every-Day Life”—and the in- 
Structions to the subject were designed so as not to reveal the nature 
Of the traits being measured. The scale is self-administering. With 
young subjects, however, the examiner should stress the fact that 
the only “right” answer is the one that describes the subject best. 

ive alternative answers, ranging from complete acceptance to strong 

€nial, are provided for each item. Centile norms are available for 

igh school students.” i 

Estimates of the reliability of the inventory have been derived 
by use of the split-half method. The following Spearman-Brown 
Corrected coefficients were obtained: 


I. Independence II. Resourcefulness III. Personal 


84. .g0 responsibility 
.92 86 +94 
“94 


The validity of the scores as indicators of the “factors” measured 
Was insured by the method of item selection employed. Every item 
Scored for a particular factor was selected, first, because it was 
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. Pe e based 
found to be significantly correlated with a kae i SN in the 
upon the items that were highly “loaded” with that l relationship 
original analysis, and second, because it bore a logica f 
with the factor. , . hood © 

A moderate degree of relationship (r’s in the peighbor el 
-30) have been found between scores II and III ( eae of the 
and “personal responsibility”), and the two adjustmen dicated tha 
California Test of Personality.® Studies have also on tionship t° 
certain factors in the home environment bear some of pete foun 
self-reliance scores.4 In a study of parental attitudes disciplinary 
that the children of the fathers who favored less strict 


control tended to score highest in “independence.” 8 ly Company; 


Every-Day Life is Published by the Sheridan Supp 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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Thorpe-Clark-Tie p 
Mental Health Analysis, which i by Louis £- assist 
Willis W. Clark, and ich was devised by to ass 


implications, and (3) suggestions for eliminating or allev. 
maladjustments, 
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‘The Analysis has been organized in two sections of five cate- 
§ories each: Section 1 is designed to ascertain the presence of men- 
tal health liabilities: (a) behavioral immaturity, (b) emotional 
instability, (c) feelings of inadequacy, (d) reaction to physical de- 
fects, (e) nervous manifestations, which should be minimized and 
eliminated as far as possible; Section 2 is similarly adapted to the 
detection of vital mental health assets: (a) close personal relation- 
ships, (b) inter-personal skills, (c) social participation, (d) satisfy- 
ng work and recreation, (e) outlook and goals, which should be 
Tecognized and as far as possible amplified. It thus provides for a 
More adequate and constructive appraisal than is ordinarily fur- 
nished by instruments of this kind. It appraises the mental health 
Status of pupils from the elementary grades through high school 
and college. It provides clinics with a convenient instrument for 
obtaining valuable information concerning maladjusted individuals. 

he adult form provides information on assets and liabilities which 
May be used in the selection, placement, adjustment, and up-grading 
oF employees. 

The Mental Health Analysis may be administered in about 45 
Minutes, either to an individual or a group, by anyone who will 
follow carefully the Manual of Directions, or it may be given as a 
“self-administering” test. The number of persons tested at one time 
is limited only by the facilities of the place of the examination. The 
test results can readily be scored by any person who will exercise 
Care in following the directions supplied in the Manual. 

The coefficients of reliability of the Total Scores and of the 
Assets and Liabilities scores of all series of the Mental Health 
Analysis are high, ranging from .g2 for the Elementary Series to .93 


for the Adult Series. 


Elementary Intermediate Secondary Adult 
Total Score.... +92 .93 .92 > AOS 
Tiabilities: aie 200 91 90 91 
Assets ....-00¢ 89 .90 88 .89 


The validity of any measuring instrument is dependent not only 
upon its intrinsic nature but also upon the manner in which it is 
used. Among the factors of importance that are related to the 
Validity of the present test are (a) selection of test items, (b) the 
mental health categories, and (c) test item disguise. — 

Percentile norms are provided for each of the series, and are 

ased on approximately one thousand cases at each level. The 
normative groups were carefully selected to provide 2 sampling of 
typical populations. Percentile norms make possible a comparison of 
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a given individual’s responses with those of the representative groUP 
on which the Analysis was standardized. R yailable 

The various series of the Mental Health Analysis are ete dea 
in hand-scoring editions. Each package of 25 inventories 1n! 
complete Manual of Directions. r be accom- 

Machine scoring of all series of the Analysis may be ts, For 
plished by employing specially prepared I.B.M. answer sheets. 
this purpose, the regular Analysis booklets are used. se — ples 

The Mental Health Analysis is available in four Sieg Te 
mentary, Intermediate, Secondary, and Adult. It is published by 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles 28, California. L. P. T. 


Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The Vineland Social Matury 


. to 

Scale affords a genetic scale of social maturation from bine foe 
Senescence. It is designed to provide a developmental schiegn jora 
the measurement of social competence in terms of the be 
expression of personal independence, social sufficiency, 2? 
Participation. 

The scale co 
performance cl 
self-help, 1 


jor 
; behav10 
nsists of one hundred seventeen items of namely; 


} a pre 
been normatively standardized fr ad ten 


rmal social- 
tems 

a ry e item 
cording to paternal occupation: TA son 


n the basis 


ination without requiring t 
S a much wider range ° ined. 
cts must be directly sae cop 
of rating scales by procu d in 


: 3 . ate 
crete information regarding the subject which is then evalu 


standard definitional terms. 


le 
ee $ F : the sc 
In addition to its standardization on normal subjects, 
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has been differentially standardized with institutionalized mentally 
deficient subjects. It has also been validated in many application 
studies with various types of cultural situations and in relation to 
numerous special handicaps. The method of examination also per- 
mits employing the subject as his own informant, although the use 
of independent informants is generally advocated. 

The scale has a normative ceiling of twenty-five years. Results 
are expressable either in point-scale units or in year-scale units. As 
a year scale the average adult standardization is extended by inter- 
Polation to a maximum interpolated age score of thirty years at 
Point score one hundred ten, leaving a balance of seventeen item 
Points beyond this limit for the evaluation of very superior adult 
Subjects. The scale is useful not only for the measurement of 
Maturation, but also of deterioration or decline such as occurs in 
Mental disturbance or incidental to senescence. 

The scores by this scale are functionally related to intelligence 
as the major determining variable in addition to life age. The cor- 
relation is approximately 7 = .85 with 1916 Stanford-Binet for 431 
institutionalized mentally deficient subjects with mental age range 

Tom one to twelve years, and life ages from six to fifty years. 

The scale is published by the Educational Test Bureau, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. An elaborated manual of instructions with pres- 
€ntation of supporting evidence is in preparation. 

Ref erences: ý 

™ Doll, E. A. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale: revised condensed 
manual of directions. Publication of The Training School at Vineland, 
New Jersey, Department of Research. Series 1936, No. 3, April, 1936. 

-© ——_ Annotated bibliography on the Vineland Social Maturity 


Scale. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1940, 4, 123-132. 
E. A. D. 


Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory. The primary purpose 
Of this test is to measure the degree of social and emotional adjust- 
Ment of the individual. The current form, named the Thaspic Edi- 
aon. includes 118 questions of the objective-answer type about the 
ividual’s feelings and customary behavior, and 4 free-answer 
questions about the individual’s wishes. An over-all score for social 
adjustment is obtained; in addition, separate scores may be derived 
a Sub-test groups of items classified as Truthfulness, Happiness, 
lenation, Sympathy, Purpose, Impulse-Judgment, Control, and 
A ishes. (The name Thaspic is derived from the initial letters of the 
ames of the sub-tests, excluding Wishes.) 
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The test was developed by J. N. Washburne to provide a pe 
ure of adjustment independent of intelligence for use in early 
identification of those students in a class likely to develop symptoms 
of maladjustment, for use in classification of children referred to 4 
mental hygiene clinic because of behavior difficulties, and for E- 
in personal counseling. Norms for total test score and subi 
scores are provided separately for junior high school, high school, 
and college groups, E 

In validation studies 2 involving 400 matched pairs of subisca 
the questions in the present test ranked in the expected order w1 1 
respect to adjustment, four samples consisting of (a) high aches 
students Judged exceptionally well adjusted (b) high school stu: 
dents judged neither outstandingly well-adjusted nor poorly ac- 
Justed, (c) high school Students judged exceptionally poorly 40 
justed, and (d) adolescent Prisoners with records judged indicative 
of social maladjustment, Seventy-five per cent of the highest group 
peoccd above the upper ten per cent of the lowest group. The 
questions in the Present test were selected in experimentation oe 
7 period of years with several earlier forms of the test. With respe h 
ʻO reliability, test-retest correlation for 400 college students over ^n 

emester was .92 for the test as a whole. Correlati 
gence was .o7, A j- 
n a study 1 of first-year AEA a girls’ college, one E, 
a group of students with good academic ae 
Poor academi ily judged to be well-adjusted with a group their 
first year. The test dunce Rive those who dropped OY ffectively. 
The significance of thi fine tate the two group” lization 15 
obscured by the fact thi sida & for purposes of genera noo aca- 
demic records were not n individuals in the group with Pi adjust- 
ment, erwise evaluated with respect 


The test is admini king 
istered witho * n e wor 
a , ut time limit, averag s 
time being from 30 to 50 minut E han f the test c2 
es. The face-sheet o e 


for personal informati 
ion fro; S : * s may 
estimated. m which socio-economic statu 


_ The purpose of the sub-tes 
invalidated by inaccuracies of 


8 
In the three sub-tests Happi : ienation (? 
1 Ppiness tions), Alie the 
questions) and Sympathy (27 custo sa tions those © 
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questions which seemed to pertain to emotional adjustment to 
other people and to the environment. In the three sub-tests Purpose 

9 questions, one of them with several parts), Impulse-Judgment 
(9 questions) and Control (17 questions) are grouped those of the 
questions which seemed to be concerned with self-organization and 
self-regulation. The meanings of the separate sub-tests are discussed 
in the test manual. A guide for interpreting the sub-test “Wishes 
With Respect to Occupational Evaluation, Social Evaluation and 
Self Evaluation,” is given in the manual. The test may be used with- 
Out scoring the Wishes sub-test, the chief purpose of which is given 
as differentiation of degrees of superior adjustment. Coefficients of 
reliability of the sub-tests (excepting Truthfulness) are reported as 


ranging from .80 to .90. 
The test is published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 


udson, New York. 


Ref erences: 

5 Marsh, C. J. Prognostic value of the Washburne Social Adjustment 
Inventory, Journal of Social Psychology, 1943, 17, 287-294. ; 

a Washburn, J. N. A test of social adjustment. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chol EPT 

3 Wien Sou aLAdhattenant Inventory: manual for inter- 
breting, Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, om re 


Watson-Fisher Inventory of Affective Tolerance. This inventory, 
constructed by Robert I. Watson, and V. E. Fisher, purports to 
Measure the so-called affective tolerance of an individual or group 
y self-rating, Affective tolerance is conceived to be the capacity 
to deal with affective tensions or emotional excitements. The sheer 
Capacity to withstand or to “take” emotional disturbance is its most 
asic aspect. In addition, there are at least two other capacities 
hich make relative this affective endurance. These are the indi- 
Vidual’s ability to vent or discharge his affective tensions and his 
ability to give a subjectively appropriate form and direction to his 
release of tension. A more detailed discussion of this conception 1s 
Sven elsewhere.12 Separate scores for these three aspects are not 
Scrived; rather, affective tolerance in general is measured. 
tion tf Scores and items of this inventory may be aed for mee 
ane Ne those in need of personal counseling, as 2 wo e T 
It; Or purposes of research in the fields of persona ity an m ion. 
itio NOt intended to be a substitute for clinical interviews; rather, 
3S an aid in such interviews. 


CE 
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A eater 
i : wing gr 
Suitable for use with either sex. Average scores showing 
tolerance among males have been found.4 


development of local n 
been administer 


; ie the six 


item 
to each 1 a 


: e 

-in diagnos 

was applied on two occasions to dlinioally qe 
neurotic and normal individuals and was found to 


nsidera 
between them25 he neurotic groups proved to be co 
less tolerant, 


Reliability has been investigated by the split-half techni 
found to be -93 and 


of Personality. 1 
entory is the Sheridan SupP'Y 
ia, 

References: 


«, Amer 
i enia. 
1. Fisher, V. E. Psychic shock treatment for early schizophr pt 
- Orthopsychiatr., 1944, 14, 358-367. ‘ye tolera 
2. Ai V. E. and Watson, R. I, An i f affectiv $ 
J. Psychol., 1941, 12, 149-157. jerance inventory * 
3 Watson, R. I. The relationship of the affective toler: 


83 
x ny 1942, 29 
other personality inventories, Educ, psychol. Measure., 19 
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4 . School and sex differences in affective tolerance. Educ. psychol. 
Measure., 1943, 3, 43-48. 
5: . Clinical validity of the Inventory of Affective Tolerance. 


J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 22, (3-15)- 

6. Watson, R. I. and Fisher, V. E. Inventory of affective tolerance: man- 
ual of directions and norms. Beverly Hills, California: Sheridan Sup- 
Ply Co., 1942. 

R. I. W. 


Weitzman Inventory of Social Behavior. This inventory, con- 
structed by Ellis Weitzman, is designed to assess the level of social 
Maturity of an individual or a group. Social maturity has been 
defined, in this case operationally, as the level of socially significant 

Chavior attained at a given age. The social behavior characteristic 
of various age levels was studied, using about goo subjects in four 
Categories: employed persons, college students, CCG enrollees, and 
Unemployed persons. The subjects were separated into three approxi- 
Mately equal age groups according to chronological age. The pro- 
Portion of each group responding each way to every item was deter- 
mined, scoring weights then being assigned in accordance with the 

ection and degree of changes accompanying increasing chrono- 
Bical age (the assumption having been made that social growth 
creases with increasing chronological age). A more detailed dis- 
Cussion of the nature of social growth and the method involved in 
BSS Study has been presented elsewhere.? 

An external check on the assumption of increasing score with 
chronological age was made by administering the test to an addi- 
tional group of 100 subjects made up of employed persons and 
College students in states other than that of the original study. The 
Mear correlation of the scores with chronological age was .55 with 

E of .o47. The correlation ratio for the regression of age-on- 
scores was .54, and for the regression scores-on-age, .61. Since there 
is Naturally considerable spread of social maturity at any age level, 
Wher correlations with chronological age should not be expected. 

An estimate of test-retest reliability was made with a week’s in- 
ening interval with a group of university students. The coeffi- 
‘ent of reliability was 88, with a PE of o2. The standard error of 

Casurement was 2.34, Which was 28.5 per cent of the standard 
Sviation of the group. 
= entile, age, and college norms are presented, for men and 
men separately, in the Manual. A 
minų e inventory is self-administering and requires about fifteen 
tes of the subjects time The test content emphasizes be- 
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p and 
havioral aspects characteristic of growth in social] compen aa 
adulthood. It should be especially useful in counseling an Se ability 
in instances where it is important to determine the subjec of per- 
to behave in a mature manner socially, or for the selection a, 
sonnel for tasks in which the social factor is important to succ 


any, 
The publisher of this inventory is the Sheridan Supply Comp 
Beverly Hills, California. 


References: sand 
1. Weitzman, E, Inventory of social behavior: manual of direction 
norms. Sheridan Supply Co., Beverly Hills, Calif., 1941- 


F chol., 
+ Note on a test of social competence. Jour. of Applied Psy 
1941, 5, 595-596. 


3. ———.A study of social 
four years of age. Jour. of 


2. 


twenty- 
maturity in persons sixteen rough 
Genetic Psychol., 1944, 64, 37- 5 


Wilson Scales of Stability and of Instability 
General Statement 


but the 
analysis 


The purpose of t 
ter or personality, 
gested improveme: 

The scales are 


charac- 
that sug- 


nts in specific fields may be made. 


Author and Publisher 


The author of this set Of scales is Matthew H. Wise Pa 
Emeritus of Psychology, Park College, Parkville, Mo- he tak 
of directions was provided by H. E. Schrammel, Duca e Bureau 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. The publisher 1 


+ Kansas: 
of Educational Measurements, Teachers College, Emporia 
Validity of Scales 


F 3 cted co 
The original scales which were tentatively See te prelimi 
of many more items than the Present scales contain. 


fessor 
anua 


nsisted 
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editions were administered to 111 college students. These students 
Were asked to suggest additional items for each of the two scales 
Which they felt significant in determining their own feelings of 
Stability and of instability. At the same time they rated themselves 
On the scales that were provided as well as on the additional sug- 
Sested items. The final items retained for the scales were those which 
an appreciable number checked as being significant factors in deter- 
mining their stability or their instability. The final item values and 
the percentile scores were computed from the responses of 400 high 
school sophomores attending seven high schools in four different 
states. The college data were provided by the responses of 100 
liberal arts college freshmen attending sixty-four different colleges. 


Administering and Scoring 
. Each of the two scales is practically self-administering. No time 
limit is to be observed, but twenty to thirty minutes will be ample 
for all to complete both divisions. 
; bviously there are no right or wrong answers. Hence no scor- 
‘ng is necessary. All that is needed is to find the sum of the numbers 
Which the student crossed out. This is his score. 
Orms for Interpreting i P 
€ norms for the Wilson Scales of Stability and of Instability 
rte of two types. First, there are percentile norms for both scales for 
Aigh school students and for college students. These are presented 
m Table II, These percentile norms were computed from the dis- 
‘bution of scores presented in Table I. As pointed out above these 
cores were made by 400 high school sophomores in seven repre- 
CNtative high schools located in four states. The college scores were 
ade by roo liberal arts college freshmen in sixty-four colleges. 
vi a Percentile norms are valuable for interpreting group and indi- 
ual total scores. 
he second set of norms are listed in Tables III and IV. These 
© average ratings the group of students made on each item. 
z Use of these item values, individual responses on the separate 
ms may be given a more specific interpretation. 


Se of Results 


fee values accruing from the application of th ‘ 
Make upon the use that the resourceful counselor or student will 
Sco € of the results. For many students a knowledge of their total 
Ore rank and of their relative rank on each item will be sufficient 
ulus to make efforts to effect improvements. For all, and par- 
larly for those who possess a low degree of stability, the counse- 


ar 


ese scales de- 


ticų 
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results 
lor should carefully study the total picture presented by the 
on the two scales and make constructive suggestions. re on each 
To make use of the item value norms the sae ee student’s 
item should be compared with the norm values. I djustment in 
Score is average or superior, it is an indication his x s} ever, gives 
regard to that situation is satisfactory. If his score, ae his ad- 
him an inferior rating, efforts should be made to enaa 
justment in regard to the situation suggested by the m by dis- 
The counselor can be of the greatest help to the a nt cant 
cussing with him his rating by items. Generally a stude together, 
when his score on a Particular item is unsatisfactory. Then 


ion 0! 
rection 
student and counselor, they can work together for the cor 
each unsatisfactory trait, 


In regard to over 
be done throu 
gestions. 


n 
f : ve work ca 
coming neurotic handicaps, eee sug- 
gh conferences, suggested readings, and sp 


H. E. 5. 


7 F be- 
PASUREMENT. Personality is widely 5g 
rtant factor in vocational success. ee tie been 
» “influencing people,” it has While the 
er importance than any other factor. o whole- 
or does not accept this point of view 59, erson- 
heartedly, it is common practice to include one or Oe nied 1 
e guidance battery. Such tests are inte etc., in 
supplement those of intelligence, special aptitudes, interest, 


+a]ities 

c z ential 

ThomPlete picture of the vocational pot rsonality 
he attempt t : 


: A Š » and by his ability to maintain 
relationships required of him. 
When the counselor 
guidance process, he is 
secure the information; 


desires to use personality inform w best to 
Confronted with two problems: ho f course, 
and how to interpret it. He can, © raisal, 
edge of the counselee by personal app 


ions. 

dations, 
and employment records, Ge a 
and ratings, and by other informal devices. The counselor, Boe sep 


5 t 
.°* Personality tests is ge aS 
more objective information with results in quantitativ 


e 
f 
: aspects 
Occupational significance of such tests will depend on the asp 
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Personality they measure, and the relationship of those traits to 
Vocational success and vocational satisfaction. It is profitable, there- 
fore, to consider the traits of personality and the validities of the 
tests used to evaluate them. 


The Definition of Personality ; 
Personality has been defined in a variety of ways. Some defini- 
ions emphasize the general characterization of the individual, his 
pel behavior pattern; “personality-as-a-whole” is held to be un- 
analyzable, Other denmunne stress the reactions aroused in pihen 
7 the behavior of the individual; his “social stimulus value. 
Still Others define personality as a pattern of traits or modes of 
4 avior; while relationships may exist among the various aa 
Ponents, they may be separated for analysis and measurement. This 
ast point of view is the one most commonly accepted by the Meee 
Renal Counselor. His approach is, of necessity, analytical. He a A 
thocerned with the integration, or total pattern, of the in S E 
Gam With the nature and extent of specific characteristics. For j 
vnselor’s purpose, personality may be defined as the pattern o, 
ees of the individual which determine his adjustments to his en- 
Torment, 


Dee, 
inition of a Personality Trait 


Personality trait is a characteristic mode of behaving. Aeae 
S SS, for example, is a personality trait of the individual i > ca 
ness, Situations permitting him to display some degree of ace 
siste ae its Opposite, he is consistently aggressive. The matter 3 di 
depe, CY is basic to personality evaluation in that any pre pe 
Or pews upon it. Argument has existed concerning the spec 


` r . Tee ys trait 
Is Snerality of traits. In the opinion of some authorities the 


SPeci f i $ ‘ er of behaving 
Will ¢ ific to the immediate situation, and the mann vere 


Ìizeq p 298e as conditions are varied. For others a trait 18 â Su 
to, _ tbit or system of reactions, which predisposes the a 3 a 
Th Certain mode of behavior in all situations of a similar c a AEN 
than Conflict between these points of view may be ay ha sa 
Mode Teal. It is obvious that the consistency with which Laie 
Wit of behavior will occur is itself a variable eee = ea 
Pergo, regard to different aspects of any individual, a TR : 
Chay. 4 to another. To be a trait, which can be identifie nee nea 
Consis, cristic must appear with sufficiently greaten ie Prema 
will ey to permit the counselor to predict how 
ave on new occasions. 7 i 
Ortunately for the field of vocational and adjustment counsel- 


sive 
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Pe ae i are 
ing, many traits can be found within any mapia a 
consistent enough to permit prediction. It is proban therefore, 
become more clearly established as one grows older and, f innate 
more easily predictable. This does not deny the pissenes Soa Te 
factors in personality development, but rather it emp as such 28 
importance of experience, particularly in social situations, oats 
family relationships. Some modes of behavior undoubtedly are 


later: 
lished in early childhood. The experiences of adolescence, and 7 
result in other traits. 


Identification of the Traits of Personality 


or 

The traits having vocational-guidance significance are hael . 

which a standardized meaning or interpretation has been jetionary 

Allport and Odbert? list 17,953 trait names which have pres 
definitions. Only a small number of these terms appear in the 


A sions 0: 
ture on the subject of personality as conventional acam ae dard 
traits. Fewer still have been subjected to measurement by sta 

ized testing procedures, 


S 

rait names and definitions are derived from a variety of ES 
Certain of them are arrived at by “logical analysis” of perso epre- 
or of motives. This usually results in pairs of characteristics pase 
senting two extremes of the dimensions: Illustrations ined a are 
version-extroversion, dominance-submission, etc. Other Problems, 
n terms of adjustment to everyday social-personal pro etc. 
ee ome adjustment, school adjustment, social intelligence, 

F ee S 


ck of agt 
conducive to confusion. Cea 2 

me behavioral basis may be one of 
variety of titles. Systematic exploration of personality by an are 
tests will produce many Overlapping and non-parallel E ties 
ments, making interpretation difficult. Moreover, when the ‘finds 2 
lor investigates job descriptions and job requirements he eneral- 
variety of characteristics described, frequently in vague OF ver 2 
ized terms, for which no tests exist, Part IV of the Dictio 
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Occupational Titles, for example, lists the following “personal 
traits” as being required in various types of work: leadership, poise, 
tolerance, patience, self-confidence, perseverance, showmanship, 
cheerful disposition, calmness, presence of mind, emotional control, 
and many others. It is pointed out that such traits may be estimated 


rom observation, and from evidences of school, work, and social 
Situations, 


Tests of Personality Traits 


Th contrast with the nearly 18,000 trait names, the number of 
Personality tests appears quite small. There are, however, over 500 
Such tests, many of them of limited use, and many not widely 
i own. A number of different devices have been used to secure the 
nformation desired. The most popular, both in number of tests, 
end in frequency of use, has been the questionnaire or self-inventory 
Di his procedure secures, in a variety of ways, evidence of the 
individual’s attitudes, interests, emotional behavior, adjustments, 

€s, and dislikes. The items may be limited to a single dimension 

Personality, as in Allport’s Ascendance-Submission Reaction 

Udy, or may be differentially weighted to give information about 
Several traits as in the Minnesota Multiphasic Test of Personality. 
n the latter test the responses are secured by having the subject 
“ort cards on which the items are printed. In the majority of such 
inventories the items are marked “yes” or “no” to indicate the 
= ividual’s description of his behavior in the situations listed. 
ariations of this technique include having the responses checked 
a Someone who knows the individual being studied rather than by 
© subject himself. The popularity of the questionnaire test 15 due 
the ease with which it may be administered, to its applicability 
b group administration, and to the objectivity with which it can 
© scored, Its chief weakness arises from the variations n interpre- 
lons of the items, and from the extent to which answers to aa 
aviate from objective facts. It has been demonstrated that, ae 
PPropriate motivation, trait scores can be willfully modified by e 
timine, While it is probable that the vocational-guidance Sine 
sat Offers less motivation for conscious influencing o KAR a 
see lem of self-deception still remains. Some invent Pi ap $ 
Ce Ure internal evidence of objectivity of responses by 
Ttain check items. It is safe to say, however, that one can never 
© sure that the answers to a self-inventory represent a true descrip- 
On of the individual’s modes of behavior. 
Tus ees development of the clinical field there have appeared a 
mber of devices for evaluating traits which are classed under the 
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y idely used of 
general heading of projective techniques. The ee 
these is the Rorschach Test. In these procedures nér in which He 
of the subject are presumably revealed by the ORES: form. Such 
responds to a photograph, an ink blot, or other abs mpts have been 
a test is usually administered individually but atte E systems for 
made to devise forms for group administration. Son sh degree © 
these tests have become extremely intricate and F background is 
specific technical knowledge and of psychologica etation of Te- 
usually regarded as necessary for adequate Ea subjective 
sponses. For these reasons, in part, and because o data, projec- 
nature of the interpretations and the lack of validity rograsns 
tive tests have been relatively little used in guidance a the intel- 

In terms of the definition of personality given abov ever; meas- 
lectual aspects of behavior are traits of personality; how 


rom 
ievement are usually treated apart f 
tests of personality. It is of 
tests may provide indication: 
tion of the sub-score 
example, is said to give a 
tics such 
tod 


ta- 
for 


e 
examp™ 
Education Inquiry Tests," aes tests 
measured by means of “‘self-sc 


but 


manner during interviews, etc, 


i ce 
e guidan! 
such observations and frequently are made part of the g 
record. 
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More use is made of extended observations of the counselee as 
reported by means of rating scales. Letters of recommendation and 
anecdotal materials are also used to secure evidence of traits. Such 
information may be prepared by teachers, friends, employers, or by 
the counselor himself. The principal defects of such devices are (1) 

€ lack of adequate opportunity for observation by the rater, (2) 
a tendency toward bias or prejudice on the part of some observers, 
and (3) variations in interpretation of trait names or descriptions. 
On the other hand, a well designed rating scale provides data whose 
reliability, at least, is satisfactory. 


Validation of Personality Measures 


. The crucial question about any measuring device used in voca- 
tional guidance is, of course, not reliability, but validity. The relia- 
ility coefficients for the various personality tests are found ordi- 
Rarily to range from .80 to .95. Validities, on the other hand, have 
usually been low. Moreover, validation studies have frequently 
cen inadequate because of the lack of satisfactory criteria. Of the 
two kinds of criteria which are possible, the one most often used is 
a trait criterion; that is, the test results are correlated with some 
ether indicator of the trait which the test is intended to measure. 
Or this purpose the test may be correlated with a rating scale, a 
Self-evaluation or some other inventory. When one questionnaire 
S correlated with another designed to measure the same traits, the 
coefficient obtained is, strictly speaking, an indication of reliability 
rather than validity. Only when one or the other of such measures 
iS found to be related to some objective indicator of the trait in 
estion can validity be said to be established. Unfortunately, such 
criteria are very difficult to secure. For tests intended to measure 
adjustment, case histories, records of disciplinary action or other 
Whculties, etc., may be useful. Clinical diagnoses and commitment 
© an institution have been criteria for the tests of neurotic OF psy- 
hotie tendencies. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality DET 
ry, for example, was reported by its authors to discriminate, as 
eo phases, between hospitalized cases and those assumed to 
al. F 
d The value of such validity information in vocational pee 
pends upon the extent to which such traits can be shown to relate 
© Vocational success. A second type of validation 1s, therefore, essen- 
= à i.e., a measure of the relationship between the psi Ta Ta 
ya cnces of occupational success and satisfaction. This kind o; 
alidation is largely lacking. The most that can be said, in the 
ajority of cases, is that job analyses indicate the importance of 
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o have 
certain personality traits. On this basis the tests are assiinedi a and 
predictive value. The weakness of this assumption 1s noe cent o 
accounts for the fact that in a recent poll only fifteen P ory to be 
a sample of test experts believed the personality inven er cent of 
even moderately useful for practical purposes. Twenty p 


; i oderate oF 
the same group credited the Rorschach Test with m 
greater usefulness. 


Relativel 
tional 
a priori 
tion of 


e 
. $ ion. Ther 

cr in the traits of dominance and of extroversio M 
attempt to pre: 
naires used, In 


rious 
tant personality differences” between r Ki 
Pharmacy and Accounting students by 
of the Rorschach Test indi 


the present evide: 
f i Fi : over any 
Puce aa test scores in the choice of one vocation 

other. 


. . ider- 
occupation is common, Even at lower occupational levels soe ae 
able variation in Personalities jg Possible without interfering 
success. 
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fields. The scores should be examined to determine whether distin- 
8uishing patterns of traits can be found for the various fields. Simi- 
ar studies should be made of relationships to success in various 
schoo] subjects. This procedure is essential for any kind of measur- 
ng device that is to be used in counseling. 


The Use of Personality Information 


Although specific occupational validities of personality test re- 
sults are not available, there remain other important reasons for use 
g the information in vocational guidance. Knowledge of certain 
traits may enable the counselor to aid his subject to adjust his new 
Vocation, regardless of its specific nature. Probability of completion 
of extended training programs, satisfaction with training and with 
the occupation, and adjustment to the social requirements of the 
Job may be evaluated. Several studies have shown that personality 
maladjustments, such as lack of confidence, emotional instability, 
and others, are major causes in job maladjustments. Friction on the 
Job, poor morale, deficient output, and dismissal frequently result. 

ailure in school, confused or inadequate study habits are often 
attributable to personality disturbances. It is no less the counselor’s 

uty to aid the student in adjusting his emotional and social prob- 
€ms in relation to his school work and his job than it is to help 
im make the best vocational choice. 
__In instances of serious personality disorders the information pro- 
ided by test or by clinical diagnosis is indispensable. Not only is the 
ver-all picture of occupational competence involved, but selection 
Of an objective in accordance with interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
38 an important step in adjustment therapy. 


V 


Summar y 


In summary, it may be said that some personality tests have been 
Shown to possess considerable validity when correlated with clinical 
diagnoses, case histories, and other evidence of adjustment or mal- 
adjustment. While it is not yet possible to interpret test scores 
A erentially in terms of specific vocations, the experienced ie 

Or recognizes the necessity of having all possible knowledge of the 

. aracteristics of his counselee to use as basis for satisfactory ae 
Beets Vocational guidance, in many of its aspects, 18 a clinical pro- 
dure and knowledge of personality traits is essential for the com- 
pee Picture. As a clinical tool the personality test pan as a point 
its departure, as a means of focusing attention on adjustment prob- 
ms, and as an aid in interpreting other data. As further research 
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; idity data 
is accomplished, new devices developed, and more TE ihe 
accumulated, such tests may become of practical signific 

selection of specific vocational objectives. 
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PERSONALITY TESTS, EVALUATION OF. Personality re 
prime importance in one’s vocational adjustment and success- PE of 
of job satisfaction, of factors contributing to vocational morate, in 
causes of vocational failure, and of qualities desired by employers 
employees at the time i 


‘ of selectio ize this point. 
fore, if an individual n all emphasize 1 


the 
nality but ought to be such pie ta 
of personality he wants to a 
become. 


Optimum personality patterns for various vocations =. i a 
jobs are as yet unknown. A beginning has been made in stu Y i 
such patterns. Dodge” has published studies on personality umes 
successful people in certain occupations, Although the more E S 
ful employees as a group in these studies are significantly d oig 
tiated from the less successful ones in certain traits, there is en 
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overlapping of groups to make accurate individual prediction im- 
Possible. This is not a criticism of the studies, but it is, in part, a 
result of inaccuracy of measurement with present scales and, pos- 
sibly, of no clear-cut personality patterns which are essential for 
Success in given vocations. This latter point is argued by Super.’7 
his uncertainty as to the relationship between personality charac- 
teristics and vocational success as well as the inaccuracies of meas- 
urement cast doubt on the kinds of guidance that ought to be given 
m this area. It is possible that as improved measures of personality 
€come available and as job analysis becomes more accurate, clearer 
Patterns of personality for success will emerge. + 
The last decade and a half has witnessed a great deal of activity 
in the development of means of measuring personality. Attempts 
nave been made to improve rating scales; factor analysis has been 
Used to analyze personality into specific components and tests made 
or the purpose of measuring these components; and elaborate 
clinical and statistical investigations have been combined to estab- 
'sh and to check the validity of certain measures. Even with all this 
Meticulous research on the part of many people, one must say that 
Personality measurement is in a highly experimental stage and those 
Who use such tests should do so with caution and with an aware- 
ness of their shortcomings. Some of these shortcomings will be more 
aPparent after a critical examination of some of the common meas- 
uring instruments in use. The devices to be examined will be limited 
e inventories, questionnaires, tests of personality, in the restricted 
Sense, omitting scales of attitude, measures of interest, and tests of 
aracter which, in a broad sense, are interpreted also as kinds of 
Personality measures. i 
Certain tests now available for use in vocational guidance will 
~© discussed in the paragraphs that follow. These particular measur- 
ng instruments are cited because they are among the ones now 
ho most widely used and among those most carefully const 
it Will be recognized that any such selection is quite arbitrary W. a 
1S realized that, perhaps, five hundred devices and procedures for 
Ppraising personality have been developed during the last few 
indes and are referred to in psychological literature. The iain- 
te In this discussion is not to condemn or praise any cases 
San but to examine critically procedures for evaluating per T 
Cha, and development. There is no implication Be omision a 
a T available tests may not be just as useful as these as aids to 
cational guidance. 


fop [Pe tests which will be used in this illustrative manner are as 
lows: 


IDANCE 
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aT ersonal 
Adams, Clifford R. and Lepley, William M. The p 
audit. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 


5 Form). « 
Bell, Hugh M. The adjustment inventory (Student 


iversity Press. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford selene 
Bernreuter, Robert G. The personality inventory. 
University, California: Stanford University Penei person- 
Darley, John G. and McNamara, Walter J - Minn DAT 
ality scale. New York: The Psychological Corpo. ota TSE 
Evans, Catherine and McConnell, T. R. Minnes 
inventory. Chicago: Science Research Associates. Minnesota 
Hathaway, Starke R. and McKinley, John C. The University 
multiphasic personality inventory. Minneapolis: 
of Minnesota Press, mm- 
Humm, Dorcaster G. and Wadsworth, Guy W. Thiha 
Wadsworth temperament scale. Los Angeles: Hum 
worth Personnel Service, ork: 
Link, Henry ©. P, Q. or personality quotient test. New x 
The Psychological Corporation. i p, Cali- 
Tiegs, Ernest W., Clark, Willis W., and Thorpe, Louis Angeles: 
fornia test of personality (Secondary series). Los 
California Test Bureau. in person- 
__ & relatively new inventory for use in appraising P ination 
ality characteristics in high school, college, and industrial si easure 
Personal Audit, by Adams and Lepley. The areas m ciabil- 
by each of nine subtests, stated in abbreviated form, are: I. jency e 
ity; II. Suggestibility; III, tendency to rationalize; IV. tenden atti- 
anxiety; V, tendency to personal intolerance: VI. flexibility © ality; 
tudes; VII. Susceptibility to annoyance; VIII. sexual emotion 


ob- 
and IX. tendency to think, possib] bout unsolved Pr 
lems. A form is als H AoD 


ix 0 
© available which į ly the first s 
these subtests. ich includes only 


5 ‘ A 
with two forms of directions to stucy 


ell. 
trying to represent one’s as ee ie 
The results seem to show that scores can be influenced by an 
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to misrepresent; but, perhaps, the items are more indirect and the 
Purpose more concealed than with many such tests. 

The writer has found, in the use of this test with college fresh- 
men, that it was often difficult to show them logically why their 
answers to certain items were indicators of the trait or adjustment 
in question. For example, if one thinks differently now than he did 
aed or four years ago (and he must be able to remember) about 

ese items, he is flexible or docile of attitudes: 

15. Educational value of movies 

20. Truth in advertising 

30. Value of college education in life success 

40. Getting regular amount of sleep x’ 

T, again, one shows personal intolerance (Part V) if he dislikes a 
Sreat deal “people who are ‘chiselers,’” “a person who brags about 

is achievements” or “individuals who bite their finger nails con- 
Stantly” but is susceptible to annoyance (Part VII) if he is much 
annoyed “to have a person push ahead of you in line,” “to have 
Someone read over your shoulder,” or “to have a person sneeze or 
Cough in your face.” Whether these two sets of items bring about 
3 erent responses because they tap different basic personality com- 
Ponents or because of their wording, might be worthy of investiga- 
tion, The correlation coefficient between Parts V and VII is .57, so 
there apparently is considerable overlapping from some cause. There 
3 Counseling value in having test items seem logically related to the 
aspects of personality they measure, although, it might be possible 
to find wholly disguised or illogical (on the surface) items for this 
Purpose, 

Some personality tests are designed to measure adjustment to 

SPecific elements in life situations instead of the strength of one oF 
ore unified personality traits or components. The Adjustment 
Ventory by Bell is one such device. This test purports to measure 
Re health, social, and emotional adjustment. It has bee Ht 
Res by the use of four common procedures, namely, a x aa 
T With known tests, studying differences between wide KEEN 
PS measuring internal consistency, and checking 1t 48 
€tviews and case data. ( $4, Ss 
the he size of groups whose differences were studipd for ee 
casa Ubtests is small, e.g., the smallest being 24 1? eens a 
for nee social adjustment and the largest being 5! 4 1% 8) se 
ome adjustment. Other groups than these were used for vali- 


dati y 
ating the total score. On this type of test, however, total adjust- 
ry” adjustment in one 


ent is of doubtful use since “unsatisfactory ® .)" g; a 
factory” adjustment in 


e 3 ; 
a is not compensated for by having “satis 
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the total inventory. The test as a whole was ee are 

hundred interviews with college students. Sane bility coem: 

given for both high school and college students. Relial 

cients as gi nS: is test at the 

Clark? made a careful check of the validity of this tes 
Rochester Athena 


with composite faculty ratin 
tion about each of 


Bell’s scores and th 
that this inventory 
this school. It must 
able difficulty in u; 
other schools have foi i 


e 

. . was H 

adjustment measure in recent Ken ee 
Personality characteristics, namely, 


ciency, and do; 
to the test, one m 


assuming that 
identified merely 
test against clinic 
there is uncertainty as to what js i 
that the test be used as an excellent check list of clinical sympto™ 
Although percentile norms are given for high school, college, me 
adult levels this writer has foung the test E ther difficult readin 
for many high school Pupils. 
The Minnesota Persona 
adjustment: I. morale, II, 
V. emotionality, and V, eco, 
derived from a factor analysj 
the University of Minnesota in , 
the basis of their differential 
groups, Since the original scal 


idate 
In general efforts to eae 
not been successful. 


jose 
Measured. It has been prop 
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were validated on a series of group difference studies, these were 
not repeated. Intercorrelations of arts on the final scale range from 
:95 to .56 for two groups of each sex. Of forty such intercorrelations 
eight are in the .50’s, seven are in the .4o’s and five are in the .go’s. 
Parts IT and IV and Parts III and IV are most closely related. 
orms are only for university men and women. 
he writer has found some difficulty in the interpretation of 
Part I, morale, with college students. The manual states that on this 
Part, “Low scores usually indicate cynicism or lack of hope in the 
future.” This has not seemed true with a fairly large percentage of 
Students interviewed. Perhaps this is just a difference in clinical 
Mterpretation. One wonders, also, why Part V is called “economic 
Conservatism” instead of “economic attitudes.” The other four parts 
© not carry names which designate an extreme point on a scale. 

An interesting investigation* of the form of statement ın such 
Mventories was carried on with fifty men and fifty women in the 
eXperimental stages of construction. Duplicate forms were organized, 

ge using declarative sentences and the other interrogative ones. 
2 each case answers were to be indicated on a five point descrip- 
tive scale, Each student answered both forms in a rotation arrange- 
Ment, Eighty of the one hundred students expressed preference for 
£ interrogative form of statement. 
he Minnesota T-S-E Inventory differs from all those so far 
described in that it attempts to concentrate on a narrower range of 
“sonality and measure it more thoroughly. Guilford ° showed 
Tough his factor analysis of introversion-extroversion items that 
T S characteristic is not a unified trait but has several components. 
he T-S-E Inventory is designed to give a measure of introversion- 
SXtroversion in relation to thinking, social, and emotional reactions. 
at each test is fairly independent of the others is shown by the 
act that the highest intercorrelation is — .27. Reliabilities for the 
“Parate parts with two groups of college students range from .75 
291, The writer would question the statement in the manual that, 
Sys tests seem to be sufficiently reliable for individual prediction. 
Ch a statement needs to be qualified even if each subtest has 
itt reliability of at least .88 in one or more rami ame 
Well Ors point out. However, the tests seem to A r a oe 
ttait between the averages of groups known to be di e E 
the 2 alas and McConnell ® have described the cons 
e: 
«The statement is made in the manual that the T-S-E Inventory 
Ted be employed . . . in the diagnosis and counseling of senior 
8h school and college students.” No norms are given for high 


t 


Shown 
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schools and no references to studies or investigations of its use a 
high school students are cited. It may be useful with high schoo 
students but it is doubtful practice to recommend such inventories 
for other than experimental use with groups at other levels © 
maturity than those for which it is known to be suitable. 

The idea back of this inventory, to take a characteristic of Pee 
sonality which has been identified in a general way, to define 1 
more precisely, and to invent a way to measure its components j 
a fruitful approach to appraisal. The aspects of personality whi 
are measured by the T-S-E Inventory are important for vocation 


guidance. 
The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory by Haih 
is a very carefully constructed i nse 
those personality characteristics often Sie 
These traits are hypochondriasis, symp oe 
sthenia, hysteria, hypomania, ang Be on 
ginal items for the test were iar an 
a erience, texts in psychiatry, other tests, 
aad for case taking in medicine, The scale thas been ve 
ewer. eae’ Parts of it on a small number of cases. Tbe me to 
be AA o consider it a finished scale but one which nee 
u practice and in other laboratories. 


s seven 
components, namel : 


(M), Depressive Cycloid 


berament Scale measure Joid 
(N), Hysteroid (H), Mae es 
), Autistic Schizoid (A), Pa 


: i range f. .040 to .690. 2 
„Dysinger 7 published a critique F S and his inter-corr? 
lation coefficients for the “no the other =x 


rmal” co mponent with 
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were all negative and ranged from — .218 to — .785. Humm and 
Wadsworth secured a correlation of .887 between cycloid manic 
and cycloid depressive categories and Dysinger reported a relation- 
ship of .853 for these same subtests. He questioned the advisability 
of dealing with these components separately. Kruger’® also re- 
Ported considerable overlapping of components on the basis of the 
test results of 437 men 20 to 30 years of age who had not found 
Satisfactory vocational adjustment. Humm 2218 published replies to 
both articles, Humm has reported several instances of the high 
validity of the scale as an aid in selecting public service, shop, and 
engineering employees. Dorcus® gave this scale to two groups of 
employees picked by management, one being made up of malad- 
Justed discontents and the other of employees showing no such 
havior patterns. The tests were scored independently by Dorcus 
and by Humm. It is reported that there was agreement on all cases 
as to the scoring. The test identified 72.8 per cent of the problem 
Employees and 69.2 per cent of the non-problem ones. 
The P, Q. or Personality Quotient Test was designed, so states 
the Manual, “to provide a measure of personality in terms of a 
"Q. or personality quotient... - The P. Q. indicates the develop- 
Ment or growth of the individual’s personality.” There are five 
Scales: (X) Personality (The Overall Score), (S. I.) Social Initia- 
tive, (5, D.) Self-Determination, (E. S. D.) Economic Self-Determi- 
nation, and (S. X.) Adjustment to the Opposite Sex. The P. Q. is 
ased on the overall score (Scale X) which includes most of the 
eae It is intended for secondary school students and college fresh- 
en, 
. The theory proposed is that personality components are not 
Mdependent, therefore, a large amount of overlapping is to be ex- 
Pected. Intercorrelation coefficients are relatively high. For exam- 
Ple «704 between S. I. and E. S. D. for boys and .62 between S. I. 
and S, X, for boys. These coefficients are a little lower for girls, -491 
oe ‘543, respectively. Of course the coefficients between the overall 
ee and the parts are high, .349 to .869, because the same items are 
eves: This raises the question of the value of the part scores, 
oe they do not represent sharply defined patterns of behavior. 
_Soslow 16 reports that two separate item analyses were made and 
tios successive revisions of the scale developed after the 1936 sai 
b n. What changes were made in form or content is not escribed 
a t the reliabilities given in the manual are for the boy’s form for 
PE 1936 edition. Three of these reliability coefficients are in the 
the 8 and two in the .70’s. Validity is substantiated by the fact that 
€ test has been shown to differentiate between leaders and non- 
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leaders and agrees with teachers’ and students judgments ab 
personality of pupils well known to them. this writer to be 

The P. Q. methods of interpretation seems to | ` dolescents is 
an unfortunate procedure. The use of the I. Qy with: a of various 
undesirable because of its fictitious nature and the Aee is not 
types of so-called intelligence tests have shown that any P. Os 
one but many I. Q.’s. There undoubtedly would be pe the same 
if all personality tests provided such derived Scores: N different 
P. Q’s of this particular test will differ in significance onents. It 
People because they may be determined by different seo CPN inter- 
seems wiser to avoid use of the total score and use percen 
pretations, as provided, for the part scores. btests, six Te- 

The California Test of Personality has twelve su = EE 
lated to “self-adjustment: based on feelings of persona 


À Š i of socia 
and six related to “social adjustment: based on feelings e to 


trait 


i authors 
y on 1 and Section 2 is .54 and Hen action 
: “The items of each component represent fundamen hasize 
Patterns. The obtaine 


d correlations among components sg 
8s’ of normal individuals.” Of courts s. The 
also represent “halo” or a wide range of overlapping of blish these 
authors seem to have thought it was unimportant to pubis 
intercorrelations, 


iance on 
against placing too much relia 
e test, 
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A few final comments will be made about the use of personality 
tests in vocational guidance. Traits do not exist or come into being 
merely by naming them. One must be cautious in assuming that a 
test measures exactly what its name may imply to any user. Authors 
of tests have an obligation to furnish valid and reliable supporting 
data and users ought to avoid purchasing tests for which such data 
are not easily available in the manual of directions. 

No personality test now exists which can be used with the as- 
surance that one may have in the better intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests. Therefore if personality tests are to be included in voca- 
Honal guidance batteries they should be employed experimentally. 
They should always be interpreted in the light of other supporting 

ata from records, interviews, other tests, and case histories. This 
Note of caution is well reflected in the replies of 79 psychologists to 
4 questionnaire by Kornhauser ** on the use of personality tests. 
. Finally, counselors should carefully guard against adding to an 
Individual’s personality difficulties through the use of such tests. 
Ntelligence test scores have often been used to “catalogue” indi- 
viduals, to limit their opportunities, and even to criticize them and 
their families. There are even more mental hygiene dangers in such 
uses of personality tests both because of ignorance as to what they 
Measure and their very personal nature. 
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PHARMACY APTI 
At the present time, EEDE 


: dispen- 
: anufacturing establishments, i 
saries, and research, and their interest and S ersonality patterns ™ i 
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differ considerably from those of persons who are seeking store 
Jobs, 

Studies at the University of Idaho, Southern Branch have shown 
that pharmacy students with I.Q.’s of less than 110 have great 
difficult in obtaining degrees. Aptitude for science, particularly for 
chemistry, is extremely important. There is some correlation be- 
tween interest in pharmacy as expressed by students and high rat- 
ings on the Chemist and Physician scales of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men. A high rating on the Sales Manager scale 
of the Strong might be interpreted to mean interest in drug store 
work, if coupled with similar ratings on the Physician and Chemist 
Categories, It should be remembered, however, that the interest 
Patterns of physicians, chemists, and sales managers are by no 
Means identical with those of pharmacists. 

„On a priori grounds, it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
Scientific and Persuasive categories of the Kuder Preference Record 
are related to interest in pharmacy. As a matter of fact, Kuder 
assumes this to be true in his Table for Use in Interpreting Pref- 


erence Record Profiles (1944): O.L.K 


PHILOSOPHY OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. Philosophy 
as many meanings. In this article it means a body of principles or 

Seneral concepts. For vocational guidance it is the knowledge use- 
ul in explaining the nature of the individual at work or serving m 
18 vocation. 

As long as man has worked for a living he has been more or less 
consciously guided in his work relations by a philosophy. For the 
Breat mass of mankind this philosophy always has been and still is 
à simple one. It is unwritten. It consists of tradition and custom. 

ere is little or no freedom to choose a vocation under a heredi- 
ary social system, a static economy, or a totalitarian state. The 

llosophy of freedom of choice of a vocation is one of the latest 
Teedoms to be recognized. It is a product of democracy and the 

erican frontier. It applies to only a small proportion of the peo- 
Ples of the earth. ; 

Even when the occupational life of a people is ruled by custom 
and tradition the rule has the sanction of some authority. The 
authority may lie in religion, a ruling class, Or in the myths and 
Sagas of the people. Whatever the source of the principles of con- 

uct, be they edicts, codes, or sagas, if they control the work life 
a. are the philosophy of vocational guidance for that place and 


E 
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The word “vocation” is an example of religious screen. Po 
in the history of our country a person’s vocation was also In fact, 
ing. A person was “called to the ministry” or to medicine: “profes- 
one was called into any one of the professions. The wor $ wibk 
sion” is derived from “I believe” or profess. The ethical BE. 
the Christian religion made up a large part of our early phi 
of vocational guidance, F of 

Two Bo hseta have largely fashioned our national phils 
Vocational guidance; the faith of our people in America PS por- 
of personal opportunity, and the authority of the scientist. be on 
tunity meant that Personal success was a prize which could hoose 
by any American youth who exercised wisely his freedom to ¢ 


. . e arn 2 
the occupation thru which he would serve his fellow man, € The 
living, engage in enter 


Early in the century the field of Vocational guidance was Bes 
to “the selection of one’s life work.” This is still a far too CO ee 
concept. Maintaining an income throughout the productive a 
involves far greater Personal problems for the average person 
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the original selection of his so-called life work. The concept is 
Spreading rapidly that vocational guidance is needed throughout 
one’s working life. If the average span of vocational life is forty 
Years it is obvious that in a rapidly changing world casual concepts 
of the individual and vocations received in 1940 will be quite obso- 
lete long before 1980. 

There are now apparent certain economic and social trends 
which give definite promise of being maintained for many years to 
come. They may hold throughout the vocational life of today’s 
young people. Acceptance of these trends could well form the struc- 
ture of a philosophy yet the details would continually change within 
the framework. The foundation of this framework or structure is 
the accelerating complexity of our modern worldwide economy, the 
Industrial organization necessary to support it and the governmental 
Occupations necessary to service a highly organized society. It is the 
Mcreasing complexity which gives rise to and supports the trends. 
a trends determine the nature of present and future occupa- 

ons, 

Very little of the literature in the field of vocational guidance 
deals with the factor of occupational trends or recognizes the chang- 
ing nature of vocational life. Psychology, much of it out of date, 
Supplies the major subject matter content in the field. The existing 
Occupational information is almost entirely descriptive. Individuals 
and occupations are treated as separate and isolated phenomena. 

€ main function of guidance according to prevailing opinion is 
to match the traits of the individual with specific job requirements. 

he classified descriptive available information about individuals 
and Occupations does not contribute much toward an understanding 
of the nature of the individual or the occupation. Recently there 
aS been considerable research on groups of occupations which re- 
Quire similar or related skills. A good many practical personnel ad- 
Ministrators are of the opinion that there is entirely too much em- 
Phasis placed on skill and technical knowledge as a qualification for 
SUccessful employment. Lack of ability to perform the work re- 
Wired js a comparatively rare charge for dismissal from employ- 
Ment. Personality difficulties, or excessive absenteeism and tardiness 
are the most common reasons for discharging an employee. 
" The trend toward a highly developed organization is changing 
a nature of an increasingly large number of occupations. Ability 
7 Work with others under managerial discipline as a member of a 
Osely integrated production group calls for personality skill of a 
gher type than called for in the direct performance of the work. 


is shift in the changing nature of occupational skills is not yet 
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2 the | : +3 t informa- 
tion about the nature of ER si changing conditions, bu 
Youth should be able t d or poor 

Aa h of goo 
supervision, capable or shodg ana o a te extent T 
he has a choice, seek an employer who has f 2 ably conditioned 
Occupational climate, ate 


È ial 

The study of history should gj f the socia 
. T se 0. 

forces at work changing all Profession: A pel cae Geography 


should point out to him the relationship between natural eect 
locality and the distribution of 


. tions. +: 
sciences can contribute to his union: eee oes lationship 
> and the technical content of the ae 
and Professions. He should see the relationships between the ery 
"anges in job techniques wi 
niques. He should gain a realization of the major réle of the an 
tist as a creator of occupational changes, The practical applica 
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of the results of a single piece of scientific research may cause great 
“anges in many lines of work, entirely eliminating some occupa- 
tions, giving birth to others, creating training needs or revision of 
€ntrance qualifications. The biological sciences should show the stu- 
dent the conditions under which man does his best work. He should 
‘arn that there are optimum temperatures for efficient performance 
o! various kinds of work, and the effect of color and light in the 
Work place upon morale. The social sciences can show him how eco- 
pomic laws affect costs of production, job security, and earnings. 
< Olitical science can reveal the nature of social needs and the serv- 
ies rendered by the government occupations. An important area 
™ guidance is the nature of civil service employment compared to 
Private employment. Sociology can reveal the nature of professional- 
ae pens, group loyalty, occupational customs, traditions, and 
al, 
. To the extent that the school curriculum provides for occupa- 
pet al interpretation in many of its subjects through much of the 
chile’s educational life it will be performing its main vocational 
8Uidance function, Guidance in the making of decisions in almost 
ANY area of life is founded on what we know about the area, and 
how well we understand or see clearly the facts and their meaning. 
Thus the function of the school is not so much to give vocational 
Counsel as to furnish an opportunity for youth to learn the nature 
Occupations. If he could find out the ways in which all or nearly 
al ccupations are alike just as he can now find out in a course in 
8enera] biology the ways in which all living things are alike, he 
Would be better equipped to make vocational decisions throughout 
S Working life. This does not necessarily call for added subject 
atter courses, but rather new subject matter in the old courses. 
le Calls for teacher application of special subject matter to a neg 
Sa! area of life—the conditions which affect man at work an 
Ange the techniques of his work. } ; 
val the subject matter of the curriculum is to furnish guid 
att in the form of vocational understanding, apprecie hoo aa 
tur udes, the extra curricular activities because of their wares i 
ate Can supply facts about the individual's ability to fit into a - 
ity cation or qualify as a member of a group or team. pane activ- 
an ds quite the same whether on the schoolground er ian we 
Plac Industry, Some of the best vocational guidance ie Me ae ae 
eae in the recreation departments of our public act faye ee 
Scioy, as vocational guidance. The recreational a fear n- 
Out S that he is guiding but as he assists a youth to tak ow 
à team captain’s orders more graciously, the result is the same— 


ance 
and 
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tand- 

learning to adjust and fit into the group as a whole. Any mia ties 
ing or direction as to the way people work together, on a busi- 
large or small, in the professions, industry, agriculture, 
ness, can serve as vocational guidance. PE 

Space does not permit adequate treatment of the implico a 
the point of view of those who believe that selecting a spect ce an 
tion or career is the major function of vocational eae an! 
counsel. Such decisions are important. They must be atante! 
counsellors have the responsibility of giving advice and e occu- 
Their decisions are more important to those interested in üc 
pations which demand a long period of pre-entry training 5 eople 
the older professions, However the vast majority of young P 


j rather- 
today and for a long time to come will choose their emner wi 
than their occupation. 7, 


facts 

have some real facts u le do, a”! 
; ; e ; 

about the different ki d abilities. 


s of 


f. 
th youth’s problem of “where do TEE is 


individual’s working years. A few SC 


. i u 
d have established counsellors in paan a 


t cou 

$ : tracts to provide employme? ent 4 
sellors in their personnel de artments, These counsellors Spe” 
considerable proportion of their time tiie employees in 4 
ment to their work. On occas; 


more fitting type of work. § 


and guidance. in the 


The armed forces developed Many objective tests to assist 
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effective assignment of personnel. Many of these will in time be 
available for civilian use. After the defeat of Germany, representa- 
tives of American military commissions searched Germany for in- 
ormation concerning personnel methods used in building the Nazi 
military machine. It is reported that several unique tests were found 
Which were used to determine qualities of leadership, planning, 
and organization. 

he meaning of vocational guidance undoubtedly penetrated 
deep into our National culture during the war. It will no longer be 
considered a responsibility associated solely with the lives of our 
young People. Adults will need vocational guidance throughout the 
Span of their earning years as long as the economy under which they 


Work is unstable and subject to rapid change. 
stable and subj p E 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM. A 
Buidance program cannot be adequately described in terms of its 
Physical facilities and equipment. Nor can its effectiveness be eval- 
Hated in terms of the presence or absence of these physical factors. 
T €Y constitute only one aspect of the program. Consequently de- 
Scription and evaluation must include consideration of other aspects 
Fuch as the attitude, cooperation, and participation of the adminis- 
tration and faculty, the flexibility and adaptability of the curricu- 
m, and the active rôle of the counselor and other guidance 
Orkers, 
Effective guidance can be carried on with individual cases where 
. Te is no organized program or where the organized program is 
nee in physical facilities and equipment, but the effectiveness 
t the guidance worker in the efficient utilization of his time and in 
it © number of individuals with whom he can work is thereby lim- 
oa Thus, the factors of physical facilities and equipment become 
Portant in planning and instituting an effective guidance pro- 
Bram, 


tra The guidance department should be located near ae A 
ad tive Offices, This location facilitates the use of recor een 
flow wiStration and the faculty and provides for a ee ne 
Pers of information and personal checks between a cow A 
tio Onnel and the counselors. It also makes possible grea r a 
of available clerical help. Furthermore, parents and others who 
© to visit the department, will have less difficulty in locating it. 
Nee... Suidance suite should include facilities for ae guid- 
> 8roup guidance, individual and group testing, and conterences. 


desir 
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display- 
Provision should also be made for storing supplies ane pee by 
ing vocational and educational materials which can ujrements will, 
the students for individual perusal. Office space ome of devel- 
of course, be dependent upon the size of the pase beng installed 
opment of the program and whether the program FAE for such 4 
in a building which did not previously include p 
department. d rogram 
"There are certain physical aspects of any sa ae eee 
which can be considered essential. A reception eT alee a room 
waiting room, private counseling offices for each aes conferences 
for group testing and group guidance, a small room fo and supplies 
and individual testing, and Storage facilities for tests i 


lies W! 
uae su 

are recommended, Tests, office furnishings, and other supp 

also be necessary. 


The waiting room or ri 
attractively furni 
of the receptioni 
to incoming stud 


vices. 
serve both the guidance department and the health ation 
smaller schools it may also be shared with the adm ma other office 
receptionist may be an office clerk who also serves in 


3 ay exercise 
capacities, In some schools properly trained students may °x*; 
function, although this j 


n 


about vocations, Colleges 


strategically Placed on a reading table and in convenient 
racks or shelves, 


: iewing 
uld have a Private office for eee 
should be sound-proof, well-ighte * these 
: furnished, Recommended size rs opti- 
offices varies from a Minimum SURA by seven feet ? to a N 
mum of one hundred fif Square feet Necessary campro þinet, 
a telephone extension, three chairs, a filing ee i 
ommended that a dictaphone be i 
office, well- 
À &roup-guidance room pioua fon or 
lighted and well-ventilated. Tt should be equipped wit da table 
with chairs provided with writing arms. A blackboard an ell 
ences or for working purposes ed wi 
Toom. A storage closet equipP' 


ul 
» and other guidance matters h aisplay 
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a lock should be provided for storing tests, supplies, and inactive 
files. This room can be used for group testing, group guidance, large 
conferences, and committee meetings. It should be located near the 
Counselors’ offices and the waiting room, and entrances should lead 
from both the waiting room and an outside corridor. 

A small conference and individual testing room has many uses 
and should be provided. In addition to its use for testing individuals 
or small groups, it can be used for conferences with the counseling 
Staff, faculty members, parents, visiting teachers or other profes- 
Sonal Workers, and committee groups. It also provides a room 
Where faculty members may study personnel records, make out 
&rade Teports, or use guidance materials from the files and display 
Selves, It is recommended that the entrance to this room be made 
somithe waiting room. A small blackboard, a conference table, and 

aus are necessary equipment. : 

Bulletin boards for providing information about scholarships, 
training and other vocational and educational opportunities should 
. © Maintained by the guidance department. They should be placed 

. Ve reception room, library, and corridors, and should be attrac- 
tively arranged with information and displays of current interest. 

No single optimum plan for housing the guidance department 
van be promulgated for all schools. There are other considerations 
addition to office space and facilities which must be taken into 

“Count before the guidance department can be set up or devel- 
Ped, Careful planning is necessary at every step of development. 
lar f Primary importance is the factor of size of the school popu- 
pion at present and anticipated size in the future. Size of the 
: Uilding, its size in relation to the student population and the inter- 
hal arrangement or plan of the building must be studied carefully, 
an, Necessary adaptations must be made. The school budget and 

amount that can be expended for guidance is, of course, a very 
Practica] and potent factor. Considerable attention must be given 
y It, for it is through budget appropriations that sufficient ont 
a Supplies for the guidance department will be obtained. ete 
pete though all of these conditions have been met soera ie 
fa cram will be doomed to failure or ineffectiveness unless the 

Sulty is receptive to the idea. . 3 
Xperience has shown that a simple beginning which avoids ex- 
assy Ve expenditures for supplies and equipment is more ce en 
is, Te the success of the program than a ready-made Peat ya 
it „ Perimposed upon the school system. The school must , art a ere 
ae èn establishing its guidance program. Some of the | MEnISnINeS 

€ obtained from available school equipment. Additional sup- 


Ceggj. 
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A s be inning 15 
plies can be purchased for relatively little if a modest beg t 
lanned. TY ommend- 
; Discussion here has been limited to describing mia second- 
ing physical facilities for a centralized guidance ae tion. In large 
ary schools or smaller institutions of higher e ized among the 
institutions, guidance functions may be decenia the functions 
individual colleges or departments of the school, i ement, etc. a1? 
of admissions, housing, testing and guidance, plac al administra- 
more or less independently performed under a ee facilities for 
tive head. In a Program organized along these D cross-refe 
accurate and efficient exchange of information an II the perso” 
should be set up to function as a clearing house for a 
nel activities on the campus. 
In large city school s 


a 

. d on 

y rganize 
ystems or in school systems Org 

county-wide or other 


> jlities SU 
geographical area basis, certain e o 

as the machine-scoring of tests can be located in the available t9 
Board of Education where these services can be es d personne 
the individual schools in the system. In the decentralize i 


a 
in 

F : locate 
program of a large university these services may be 


ate e prog" 
clinical guidance and testing center or in that part of Hep 
which would be considered the core activity. 
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generally. Part of the m 


mo! 
whereas muscular coordination and deftness of fingers are me geld 
necessary for a dentist than a pleasant voice. However, 10 combin®” 
of work, there are jobs that, for the most part, fit a given 
tion of physical characteristics, 
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In the following material the chief physical characteristics 
ae! connected with occupational choice are considered. Because 
°F its briefness, this article is not all inclusive. 


Age 


Since age has a direct bearing on certain physical characteris- 
Cs, it is included here. There are very few occupations that require 
a Y training whatsoever that are open to youth under the age of 
8 teen. There are a few notable exceptions. In some states, wire- 
aes in the radio field, barbers, waiters and waitresses, and confec- 
joners may be initiated into their work at the age of sixteen and 
© United States navy will enlist boys at the age of seventeen. On 
€ other hand, many occupations require a more mature entrance 
age. A Sampling of these are the airplane stewardess, the fireman, 
© hospital orderly, the pharmacist, the meter reader, service em- 
Ployees in the gas industry, the nurse, the telegraph clerk and sol- 
ler in the United States army. Some types of work require an even 
Sher entrance age. For example, a fitter in the field of women’s 
clothing must be over thirty; a civil engineer must usually be 
twenty-five ; a railroad engineer must be forty-five; a railroad fire- 
R or brakeman, thirty-five, the hostess on a steamer must be 
°rty and a corsetier must be thirty years old. 
ti ere is also a maximum entrance age for a good many occupa- 
ions, In the aeronautics field, the maximum age for entrance is 
Wenty-two for a co-pilot, twenty-six for a stewardess and thirty for a 
pechanic’s helper. A stock clerk in the clerical field may start when 
ois as old as fifty-five and so may service employees in the gas 
a dustry, In the needle trades, most of the jobs connected with 
er sewing have a maximum entrance age of thirty-five and 
ndry Operators may enter as late as fifty. 


Agility 


ae those vocations which require ladder-climbing, getting 
be Und in awkward places and bending a great deal, agility is i 
clos Y. Some jobs needing agility are the draper and fitter in the 
wi Ing industry; the fixture man, lighting wireman and low tension 
fig? in the electrical field, the fireman in the public pe 
the and in the domestic and personal service field, the mopper, 


Vacuum operator and the window cleaner. 
Amh: 
"bide xterity 


all. Cosmetology is a field in which ambidexterity is necessary. The 
Tound operator in a beauty parlor, the barber, the mortuary hair 
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left hand 
dresser, the permanent waver must all be able to use ER is true of 
with almost as much skill as the right hand. This ae manufac- 
an elevator operator, male laundry workers, and The engine lathe 
turing field, particularly the assembly line worker workers an 
operator and the transferrer. Motion picture studio 
chauffeurs also need ambidexterity. 


Charm 


sses, 
: : : ions as hoste: 
Charm is extremely important in such occupations 


models and stewardesses. 


Cleanliness 


aT jobs con- 
Scrupulous personal cleanliness is essential Te whe cleaning in- 
nected with the food industry, with certain jobs in tg resser 20! 
dustry, for example, the fancy presser and the machine Bi as the 
for most jobs connected with the intimate care of the 
doctor, the chiropodist, the pharmacist and the dentist. 
Endurance 
There are ve or 
not call for endurance, An eight hour day in a factory 
a Counter, a five or six ho 
Over a desk for eight 
ae to sundown 
Owever, some jobs Tequire exceptional endurance. Some 
E the Poe and the rolling mill operative in the a = 
© proof reader who must . rs a da j 
stoneman in the pana ust read aloud eight hou han 
dle heavy weights. In the Professional field, the dentist, Me tate 
hygienist, the doctor, the lawyer are examples. G men an $ 
troopers in the public service field, the auctioneer and th 
in a household all neeq abundant endurance to do t 
efficiently. 


t do 


a bending 
. fro! 
hours in clerical work, the farmer wor durancė. 
z examples 
industry» 


Energy and Vitality al 
erc. 
8y and vitality in the field of COMM ese 


3 mal 
Maker, the die sinker ee suc" 
ester 

cessful have an abundance of et 


the radio field must have exceptional vitality. 
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Eyesight 


Average eyesight as endurance is required in the majority of 
occupations in every field. Some jobs can be held even if the in- 
Cumbent has slightly below average eyesight. Examples are the 
up holsterer, the janitor, the elevator operator. There are some jobs 
m a tire factory in which the worker may have as little as 50% 
of normal sight. 

ome occupations, however, require exceptional and very keen 
“yesight, Among these are the electrolysis operator, the make-up 
*Pecialist, and the manicurist in the cosmetology field, the trans- 
errer in the machine trades; the grainer in the painting and deco- 
tating field; the toolmaker and diemaker in the metal trades; the 
Jewelry designer and engraver; the dental hygienist, the dentist, 

ç Physician, and the artist in the professions. > 

n connection with eyesight there are some occupations that 
require the ability to recognize colors. These may be found in almost 
Every field of endeavor. Some of these are the forester and the 

ardener in farming; the buttonhole and buttonsewer in power 

Machine sewing; the chainman in the building trades; the makeup 

‘Pecialist in beauty culture; the lineman in telephony; the creamery 

ant workers, the shoeshiner, the dentist, the chemist, the postal 

clerk, and the United States marine. No railroad man may be 
icted wi or blindness. 

For iene operators who are totally blind, some telephone 
+Xchanges have special equipment. There are other jobs which the 
p can do successfully, but space is too short to deal with them 

Te, 


in Another facet of eyesight is depth perception which is extremely 
“™Portant for the commercial pilot. 


Fees 


Feet that can endure standing for long periods, or walking for 
a i i i les are 
8 Periods are necessary in many occupations. A few examp! 
Meter reader, the pattern maker in dressmaking, the line pan 
> the allround operator in beauty culture, the postal carrier, the 


fessig © OPerator in the metal trades and the dentist in the pro- 
Ons, 


to 


Gr, 
acefu ness 


Gracefulness is an asset for the model, the draper and fitter in 
needle trades, for the hostess and the airplane stewardess. 
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Hands 


the 
es for 
Dry healthy hands are important in the ye ae The 
designer, the draper, the finisher, the fitter, an ds that are soft an 
round operator in a beauty shop must have hands have delicacy ° 
pleasant to the skin. The telephone operator must of the hands. 
touch. A great many occupations require dexterity by the hanes 
In fact, practically all types of work that are eRe in a 
Tequire this characteristic. Nimbleness of fingers 1s nt maker, Mos 
great many occupations, as for example the sune barber, t 
of the jobs in telegraphy, the telephone operator, 


ous g 
ik + the printin 
waiter and the waitress, the typist, and many jobs in 
industry and in the needle trades. 
Health per jobs 
the 
Good health, at least 


Een aueh to keep yg eat man 
ery type of work. However; 2 $ 


regularly, is needed in ey. these occ” 
etter than average health. Some of 


occupations require b 


fisher- 

. . men. 

Pations are the forester, the G Man, the nurse, railroadmen, 

men and miners. rs must 
In the food indust 


rke 
ty and creamery industry all wee worker 
e free f icable diseases, This is also ea orderly; 
r man body, as the nurse, the hospita! the govern” 
» and the physician. In the public service field, jer an ee 
up this requirement for the postal carr 


ir 
t the 
Navy. Chain stores also exPe 


Pilot in aeronautics, the reer d 

x my, the U, S, Marines, the watchm fession? 

repairer in the industrial field, and the dentat in the pro 

field. ; anno 
Anyone who tends toward bronchial or lung infections S 

enter mechanical dentistry, and those afflicted with hernia oF a 

cannot be postal carriers 


Or Postal clerks, k erso” 
Allergies too have a relation to occupational choice. ae ve 
who has allergies that cause res p 


i piratory diseases shou 

farmer who has to be in contact with plants and anim 
The chemist certainly should not be sensitive to ch 
the dryspotter or fancy spotter in the cleaning industry. indus 
Sensitivity to odors also has a Place here. In the cleaning. yu 


3 z i 
try again the inspector and machine presser must have # 
- nity to odors. 


als. or 
emicals, n 
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Hearing 


Average hearing is another common requirement for most jobs. 
Owever, there are some jobs in each field of work that need better 
an average hearing. The pilot in aeronautics, the forester in 
agriculture, the pipefitter’s helper in the building trades, the stenog- 
Tapher in the clerical field, a good many jobs in radio, telegraphy, 
gad telephony, operators of certain machines, most of the profes- 
sions, many public service, sales jobs, and transportation jobs de- 
mand better than average hearing. Keen hearing is a necessity for 

e U. S. Marines, the low pressure operator, and the operating 
€ngineer in janitorial service. The hearing of the railroad man 
and the airplane dispatcher must be perfect. 

In connection with the ears we have a characteristic known as 
©quilibrium, This quality is essential for the private commercial 
arplane pilot. 

ears for tone are a requirement for the piano tuner and 
the tester in radio work. 


Muscular Control and Muscular Coordination 


These characteristics are needed in jobs that cut across many 
8eneral fields of work. The surgeon and the nurse must have a high 
gree of muscular coordination. So must the linotype operator in 
Printing, the assembly line worker in a factory, the telegrapher, and 
© operator of a central or substation in the electrical field. The 
€ntist and the make-up specialist in cosmetology must have muscu- 
ar control, 


Nerves 


Nerve control is of first importance in certain occupations that 
@8ain cut across the whole field of work. In design and drafting 
Steady nerves are necessary. Other occupations where excellent 
nerve control is necessary are the elevator operator and the window 
cleaner in janitorial service, certain laundry workers, most of the 
ar S in the needle trades, many of the jobs in commercial art, most 

the jobs in communication transportation, the electrolysis opera- 
ae in cosmetology and in the professions, the doctor, the dentist, 

Nd the public school teacher. 


*rsonal Appearance Nyy 

Sood personal appearance is especially important n those occu- 

Pations in which close contact with the public is necessary. This is 

jtticularly true of the dentist, the surgeon, the teacher, the nurse 
€ professions; the labor inspector and the state trooper in the 


` 
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: transpor- 
public service; the steward or the stewardess in the sea a in re- 
tation; the merchandise manager, the buyer, the sa é 
tail selling, and the model and the receptionist. 


Physical Activit y 


hich do 
All occupations that are not of a sedentary nature aad n go 
not require standing in one position a long time EE: enter the 
deal of physical activity. A lethargic person sold Tan service, 
building trades, certain jobs in every factory, janito rofessions- 
Personal or public service, sales service, or some of the P 
Physical Disabilities 


. al work 
In most jobs that have to do with manual or a ae, an 
the free use of the hands is necessary. The farmer, the 


` the 
A $ icklayer 19 
in the automotive industry; the pa factory 


nds freely: 
ing, in ma 
nsportatiom 
s the 


ands, arms and legs. ination befo? 
any occupations require a strict physical examina telephony? 

, 20 applicant is accepted. This is true in telegraphy, 
nursing and the public service field. 


a he Eh 
ag Set are the stenographer, t n 
operator, armature winding in Ei 


rtai 
th ical industry, COMA” the 
chine operators, the dental hygi e electrical in odel 


. he m 
£ glenists, the teacher, t 
stewardess and the railroad Porter, 


Stature 


the 
; -ons because 
Medium stature is demanded in certain occupations 


5 les 

worker has to work in awkward places or positions. ExamP pade 
the plumber, the steam fitter, certain positions in the n 

. the dentist, the railroad porter and the truck driver. 


k Although the foregoing material in no way 


' 
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ae certain types of work height, weight, chest expansion, reach 
aie lefinitely specified. A postal carrier (male) must be five feet, 
spli inches tall and have a minimum weight of 125 pounds. A cable 
a in telephony must be five feet, one inch tall and must weigh 
tall Pounds; the telephone installer must be five feet, four inches 
and weigh 135 pounds; his reach must be normal for his height. 
five airplane stewardess must have a maximum height of five feet, 
spin inches and must have a maximum weight of 125 pounds. The 
aa in the textile industry must have a height of five feet four 
are es and his weight must be proportionate to his height. These 
Just a few samples; there are many others. 
aundry workers who do marking and distributing must be tall 
mu, so must shirt finishers, Some machine operators in factories 
in me have long arms (rotary shear operator) ; some must be light 
Weight and slim in form (camber machine operator). In tire 


f z 
actory a worker’s job depends on his height and weight. 


Strength 
cul All work demanding the lifting of heavy articles and gross mus- 
tu ar movements need strength. Strength is essential in the struc- 
wal Steel industry, in the building trades, in laboring jobs, in 
a ndry work, in fire fighting, in mining, especially in coal and 
th n, and in fishing. The butcher, the railroad porter, often times 
Be truck driver, the state trooper, the policeman all need strength 
More than ordinary calibre. 
Voice 
= Pleasant clear voice is a requirement in many occupations. 
Sten, ™pling of these are the receptionist, the telephone operator, the 
ang -t@pher, the proof reader, the radio announcer, the teacher 
Toa ae minister, the airplane dispatcher, the salesgirl and the rail- 
Neith Porter. None of these occupations tolerate speech defects. 
St er can the postal carrier, the airline radio operator, 
al clerk have any type of speech defect. 


nor the 


Scellan cone 


ang 20d teeth are important in the dentis 
of | Xen are often rejected in the Army an 
T teeth, 


“Odels and motion picture artists must be photogenic. aa 
tists , Shthandedness is important for telephone operators and SEn: 
for right handed people. 


be : t they use is made . 
‘Cause juipmen y t 
the eq exhausts this field, i 


t and dental hygienist 
d the Marines because 
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" a remely 
is obvious that before making an occupational choice, it ae the 
important to take into account the physical characteris of the per- 
occupation entails as well as the physical characteristics 
son making the choice. i 
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PHYSICAL THERAPY, APTITUDE FOR. Physical Vee 
is a relatively new profession, but a rapidly growing Lt War |. 
attention was first given to it in this country during Wor n steady 
The growth of interest in this field from that time has te impor” 
and was given renewed impetus during World War II by t jured in 
tant part which it played in the rehabilitation of the 1 


jal 
: +s industr! 
our armed forces and in the accelerated return of injured Í 
workers to the 


€ristics, „p the 
“There are a number of Faiy aar degree courses for ee 
Prerequisite is graduation from an accredited high schoo nat pr” 
Courses are steadily increasing in numbers. By far the an ration 
portion of students take courses of nine to twelve mont ce 


a 
É jon, an 
and are graduates of a degree course in physical education, 
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Credited school of nursing or offer a minimum of two years of gen- 
eral training, including biology and other sciences in an accredited 
college or university. These prerequisites are required by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical As- 
sociation which body approves the physical therapy schools. A few 
two-year students were admitted to schools during the war emer- 
8ency but more maturity and educational background are desirable. 
Many students of physical therapy have entered school after several 
years of experience in teaching or nursing. Applicants over thirty- 
eight years are usually not accepted to the schools. 
All of the schools require a physical examination. It is necessary 
that the therapist be able to read dials on the machines accurately, 
ear timing devices, assist the patient to adjust to his environment, 
etc. Therefore, vision and hearing are carefully checked. The work 
ota physical therapist is physically demanding as a considerable 
Portion of the day is spent in standing and treating patients of all 
ages and degrees of disability. The weight of the patients extremi- 
ties in the process of muscle reeducation where the patient is lying 
On the treatment table or in bed, and assistance in standing and 
Wal ing require a reasonable degree of strength. The condition of 
the therapist’s feet, strength of the back and good body alignment 
are important considerations. Flexible, strong and sensitive hands 
f the knowledge covering the patient's condi- 


are essential as much oi : 
lon comes through the feel of the tisues under treatment. 


The physical therapist must like people from all levels of the 
Social strata; of all ages and races. She must be able to work as a 
responsible, cooperative member of the medical team. The therapist 
Yeats only under the prescription and supervision of the physician 
Sut the nature of the work is such that she must use imagination and 
initiative in the selection and presentation of the technique of treat- 
Ment, She should inspire the confidence of her patients and should 

© understanding and sympathetic to the degree that will stimulate 
€ patient to take active responsibility in the recovery process. 

Intelligence, and the ability to do exacting and careful work, 
= of the utmost importance. Physical therapy requires the practi- 
al application of a considerable amount of theoretical basic science 
and medical knowledge. The best student of theory is not always 

© best therapist, but a poor student cannot meet the demands of 
ake field. The treatment of the patient can only be as good as the 
ility, knowledge and skill of the therapist. 
Physical therapy does not consist of routine procedures but re- 
Wires knowledge, judgment and adjustment of technique for every 
Patient. As the physical therapist has to meet all types and ages of 
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th of inter- 
patients, her general educational background and pa coopera- 
ests are useful tools in understanding and obtaining 
tion of the patients. f hh 
Although there are at present no aptitude tests aion a in 
devised for physical therapy, a number of groups ar 
the problem. 


ave been 
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SAYSICS TEST, FULMER-SCHRAMMEL. ghe ae the 

Schrammel Physics Test was developed in connection ears one 

Nationwide Every Pupil Scholarship Tests. For about ten emesis 

Physics test for first semester testing and one for secon re ana- 

men Pad or pally been provided. The results on the valuable 
m detail, s ; 

criticism and Sa trom time to time, a we 


tions from many different 
gestions fro; in 
schools was received. These capable teachers n the tes 


ma in making 
provided more valuable, data were utilized in 


nd 
The forms provided in thi 4 textbook 7 h 

s d on j 
course of study content; ciim and a basen offered by we 
school and college physics teachers: and Stes of scores a 
tors of students to whom the preliz f the tests 
given. 


iminary forms © 
The battery of which this series 


content, are the following, Test I, Forms A and B, covers me Mf the 
or the subject matter usually covered in the first semester Didit 
course. Test II, Forms A and , Covers heat, magnetism, ae ie 
and sound, or the subject Matter usually covered in the 
semester of the course. 


Authors and Publisher 


The authors of this test t Meast 
and H. E. Schrammel, Director, Bureau of Educational 


: eneral 
of tests consists, and their gr nics 


are V, G, Fulmer, El Centro, Califo’ rer. 
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ments, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. The test 

1s published by the Bureau of Educational Measurement, Teachers 
ollege, Emporia, Kansas. 

Reliability 


i Between Forms A and B of Test I a reliability of +.77 was ob- 
tained. Between Forms A and B of Test II the reliability was +-.72. 
The reliability of each test and form independently by the method 
Of correlating scores on even numbered items with those of odd 
Numbered items ranged between +.84 and -++.86 with an average 
of +.85, 


Administering, Scoring, and Interpreting 

_ This test is simple to give and to take. The working time is 40 
Minutes for each division. Scoring of tests requires about one min- 
ute per paper. The test results are interpreted by use of percentile 
norms, computed from the scores of 7,682 students, both for mid- 
Year and end-of-year testing. H 


POLAND. The beginnings of the vocational guidance movement 
m Poland go back to the end of the First World War. As in many 


Other countries these beginnings originated not with professional 
Educators or. psychologists but with a few public-spirited lay indi- 
viduals, It was without any knowledge of similar earlier endeavors 
M the United States that in 1918 a few persons constituting the 
ard of the Society for the Protection of Apprentices /Patronat 
nad Miodzie¥a Rzemieśliniczą/ in Warsaw became interested in 
iding the vocational choices of youth along more rational lines. 
e immediate reason for awakening of this interest was a peculiar 
io-economic situation. During the last year of the First World 
ar food shortage motivated great number of youths to seek ap- 
Prenticeship with bakers where bread was most easily available, 
ile other businesses suffered from acute labor shortage. To rem- 
edy this abnormal situation some—of necessity amateurish—at- 
“mpts at counseling were undertaken. At first they were directed 
Mainly toward discouraging youngsters from entering the over- 

“towded occupation. 

Only gradually a more positive approa 
Order not only to stem an overflow into one 

© direct the applicants to suitable jobs. 
€ techniques of counseling as th 
. Stadually developed in connection, however, 


ch has been worked out 
occupation but also 


ey are known today were 
at first not with voca- 
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z h activi- 
tional guidance proper but with vocational selection. A ming 2! 
ties require funds. The only money for this purpose ested in hiring 
that time from private businessmen who were me many applic 
the possibly best employees, reliably selected out : Tater i 
cants. The employers, however, were not particularly 
the fate of those rejected. " ‘asa 
The first laboratory of applied psychology in Po cs auspi 
in Warsaw by Mr. Waclaw Hauszyld in 1922 under ae beginning 
the Society for Protection of Apprentices, served at Factories an! 
almost exclusively the purposes of vocational selection. where they 
shops directed their young applicants to the laboreo y ve psycho 
had to undergo a series of examinations with the ai 


loye 3 
nd emp r 
logical tests. A few lucky ones were proclaimed fit a 


«ie clad vic 
; Sas f 3 itive a 
while the majority were simply rejected without any P% 

where to turn. 


ized 
rganize! 
d, 0. E é 


uickly 
Iness of such procedure big 
this pioneer institution vad crude, # 
was supplemented by rat 4 
ounseling. ool teach 
few progressive elementary eae A 
rom abroad about the beginnvis” sf the 


orities 
ement persuaded the an the first 


f one suburba” 


e 
or 

The psychological testing practised by those teachers f il 

purpose of vocational guidance for grade school gra “Revisio” 

mostly of the pap 4 E t 


the 


r 
xempli well-known “2 ‘parlot- 
directed by W. Moede at the See e ale in Ch 
tenburg. 
The pioneer attempts of thos, 
entered into a friendly cooperatj 


groups in other Polish cities, 
ones. 


n 

ho 50° 
e two groups in Wanni simila? 
on were shortly imitate the f” 
Cracow and Lodz among 


aan ate te 4 
The growing interest among the industrialists, ane 
(notably the railroads) and city enterprises (streetcar 


Ww 
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m the possibilities of rationalizing the selection of employees gave 
tise to several laboratories of industrial psychology conducted with 
a limited purpose of vocational selection. This development had its 
very beneficial influence on the growth of the vocational guidance 
Movement. . 

First, it created employment opportunities for the growing young 
generation of Polish psychologists. Second, it awakened the interest 
in applied psychology of the university professors who up to then 
were rather academically inclined. 

This active interest in vocational psychology shown by the pro- 
€ssors gave to the movement its decisive impetus through the stamp 
of official approval, increase in prestige, and—best of all—actual 


competent aid. 
5; y a group of scientifically trained 
in some field of 


ystem, and St. Studencki, psychologist and educator, i 
© Psychological Clinic, maintained by the Ministry of Education 
or the secondary and college-type vocational schools. : 

The most vigorous stimulation to the Polish vocational guidance 
Movement was given in 1928 by the arrival of the newly appointed 
Professor of educational psychology at the University of Warsaw, 

r. Stefan Baley. Highly trained both in medicine and psychology, 
Tofessor Baley from the beginning brought into the vocational 
idance movement not only his vast knowledge and talents but 
also an unusual enthusiasm, indomitable energy and great ability 
È an organizer. Dr. Baley at once became the editor of the quarterly 
olskie Archiwum Psychologji, which in 1936 he renamed into the 
SYchologja W ychowawacza (Educational Psychology) - Both jours 
R were giving much attention to the problems of vocational guid- 
e. 


It was Dr. Baley who organized in 1928 The Vocational Guid- 
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-titution of this 
ance Clinic of the City of Warsaw, the first large eee similar 
kind in Poland, which almost at once became a mode the rapidly 
clinics in other Polish cities and a training center where m 
‘towing ranks of vocational guidance workers, both ma 
clinical psychologists, received their practical apenre ee was 

The Vocational Guidance Clinic of the City of nment an 
maintained by the School Division of the City So aeiae 
thus closely connected with the city school system. 
were many-sided. Re ccupa- 

Ai about vocational training open onirting 
tional requirements, employment opportunities and hool yea! 
isseminated. Throughout the sc classes 
staff visited in turn the graduating © 
Warsaw delivering talks on pee d not 
encouraging all those R films were 
visit the clinic. Occupatina ts in sev- 
on occupational requiremen 


pane 

gam 

and hobbies of each individual Were disclosed. : 
In the last years before the war a comprehensive qu 

concerning personality traits, not unlike, for example, exhaus- 

inventory, was also filled out by the applicants. Finally, a 

tive personal interview was co; 


mducted. 
The vocational advice giv 


, it 
+ cant’s vist 
€n at the end of the applica 
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to the clinic was thus based on the knowledge concerning: (1) soeio- 

soeone status and family situation; (2) physical and health 

data; (3) school records; (4) scores on the measurement of general 

intelligence, special aptitudes, achievements and interests; (5) rat-. 
ing of personality traits; (6) all other available information con- 

cerning occupational experience, special training opportunities, etc. 

“n many cases presenting some special problem, social worker vis- 

ited the homes of the children to check the information given by 

the applicant and elicit further data from the family. 

This outline of the activities of the Warsaw clinic was, according 
to available facilities, more or less closely followed by other clinics 
which during the thirties were set up in several provincial cities. By 
1939 most of the cities over 100,000 population had a vocational 
guidance clinic, Those-institutions carried out their activities with 
Varying degree of skill and success according to the ability and pro- 
fessional qualifications of their staffs. These were by no means uni- 

Orm or everywhere satisfactory. The largest and outstanding for 
the quality of its work was the clinic in Cracow, maintained by the 
local Chamber of Commerce and Industry, which was directed by 

r. Bronislaw Biegeleisen. The vocational guidance activities con- 
lucted as a part of the educational guidance at the school system 

Of the city of Katowice maintained a high standard as long as they 
Were directed by Dr. Ludwik Goldscheider-Gorynski. 

The severest handicap of the Polish vocational guidance was 
the lack of sufficiently trained workers. A remedy for this was 
Sought in special courses in vocational guidance and clinical psy- 
chology given at the University of Warsaw since 1930 first by the 
Present writer and later by Dr. Janina Budkiewicz. 

There were several shortcomings of the vocational guidance 
activities in Poland. First, most of the applicants, who profited from 

em, were children in their last year of elementary schooling , 
Which in Poland was the fourteenth year of age. As it is well known, 

is is an age much too early for a rational vocational choice. The 
OPportunities for expert and well-founded vocational counseling 
available to the older youth or adults were much too limited. : 

Second, there was lack of a uniform satisfactory organizational 
Scheme, A variety of private charitable societies, city and state 
peencies supported financially the clinics under varying conditions. 

n most cases the financial support was insufficient, the salaries 
of: the staff members were low which made very difficult the main- 

Ming of high professional standards. t 
ird, with a few exceptions, there was as a rule no satisfactory 
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; inics and the 
coordination between the vocational ¡guidance ae was of 
placement agencies. Therefore counseling only ee very rarely 
little help to the individual and follow-up studies marily to the 
were possible. These regrettable facts were oe P did so many 
severe unemployment from which Poland-suffere definite flaws 
countries—in the thirties. Nevertheless, there beat in the future. 
in the organizational set-up which should be correctes all the hard 

During the war and Nazi occupation of Polan were utterly 
won achievements in the field of vocational gwran institu- 
destroyed by the invader as were all other Polish P E move- 
tions. No historical sketch of the Polish vocational gui ersons CON- 
ment would be complete without a list of manye, P were mur- 
nected in one or another capacity with this field, w. e Dr. 
dered by the Nazis. These are: Dr. Bronislaw Bieg Dr. Estera 
Ludwik Goldscheider-Gorynski, Dr, Joanna Kunicka, ‘cman, 
Markin, Ewa Rybicka, Zuzanna Stawska, Zofia a has not 
Romana Wisniacka. There may be others whose dea 
been ascertained yet. 


p e scanty news reaching at present (May 1946) aie 
indicates that the Survivors of the holocaust are hard at 


f ; s institutions. 
runs trying to rebuild and even expand their institutt 
Vocational Guidance 


under Profe. 


Poland 
m amidst 


It seems reaso, 


jal 
Jitical, soct 
and economic ref, 


fter the 
nd a d fur- 
ther growth of vocational 


; jon 
Ng services of the vocat 
ance institutions. 
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POLICE WORK, APTITUDE FOR. Greatest consideration in 
the selection of personnel for the police service is now essential. The 
Means are at hand to evaluate the component attributes required to 
Perform the many and varied duties of the police officer of today. 
Long range vision must be made in the initial selection of the police 
Officer in order that stagnation hurdles, due to inherently slow 
advancement procedures, may be cleared. To say that the highest 
grade of intelligence is the only requisite for the job is by far 
Insufficient. Intelligence alone will not surmount the long and 
difficult task that the law enforcement officer pledges his life to. 
Tn this respect, the vocational counselor must take into considera- 
tion a broad outline of the law enforcement field. The conclusions 
thus acquired will then indicate the attributes which promise the 
8reatest public return and value in the selection of the police re- 
cruit. When this primary requisite is followed, we must evaluate 
the work to be done. The counselor must therefore ask himself 
the nature of the duties which we expect this prospective individual 
to perform and then measure him for the job. 

What the policeman does should include a somewhat detailed 
Outline of the work which that individual will be required to per- 
at the outset of his employment but also that which 
he will be required to carry on over a period of years. What he 
Should know will include his formal education and acquired knowl- 
edge which should give an indication as to how he may fare in 
the wide knowledge of facts he will be required to retain and use. 
What to look for will entail an evaluation of the prospects, native 
and acquired attributes, and how to find them will conclude the 
road outline of the counselor’s task. 


orm not only 


What He Does 

At the outset of his employment, the prospect must be able to 
Comprehend the value and intention of Line and Staff functions 
M organization and administrative affairs. These functions in the 
Police field are not divergent from similar functions in other fields. 
Chey constitute accepted methods in organization and administra- 
tion, finance, selection, training, public relations, and morale. In 
Some instances in personal selection the emphasis upon selecting 
recruits for line functions with staff function abilities is not neces- 
Sary; but, when we have surveyed the field of law enforcement, we 
readily see the advisability of such methods. Law enforcement is a 
Career service and as such a recruit enters it faced with a long 
Process of trials leading to situations at the top of the career ladder. 
f he is not able to cope with staff situations as he progresses 
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through the promotional field, then he is stagnated and reverts p 
a lackadaisical attitude which is detrimental to the overall Poga 
of the entire unit he represents. For it is true that the on 
Patrolman of today is the executive head tomorrow. Our ae 
day methods of police administration does not enable the orcas 
ead to choose adequately adapted personnel for admini es 
Posts. Having to choose such leaders from among the lowest brac t 
of the field makes it mandatory that the selection of recruits Ee 
take into consideration the potentials of the individual in regan F 
administrative as well as functional possibilities. Such lo 
range prognosis is very difficult but must be met if the ie 
ard of performance js to be increased in keeping with pu 
demand. ” re- 
An analysis of the police problem in a recent “beat survey 7 
sulted in some concrete data upon which to base the average ‘aio 
load of the police Officer in the field. The average time pen 


2 operty 
i a 8 Places, hotels and buildings. Private PPF -os 
nee Include sy places as pare igl e ed resident p 
partment houses ani Pied and uno A s Te’ 


spect is the Coming oe By far the largest category arehouses, 


ns, restaurants parking 


ks, 7 

raffic control 3 ts and s force 
ment offic Ren another major hazard to the law ©? also 
be ee his vigilance while on routine patrol mus jons 
centered upon high incident oroughfares and intere e 

t contributo, 4 bo . 
$ rings e 
and small present their Potentia] ne Telon Coripe to the polici 
officer and his attention must be RREA prol things as athlet 
oft 5 uc) j 
events, political meetings, Parades, ¢ eee š disasters and amie) 

ment parks. The alert officer will not Satine the erime hazard P 
sented by people themselyes Which includes such individua ie 

known criminals, alcoholics, ri canvass 


ulation CR 
division d 
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low property values, seasonal situations, population density, and 
lighting. 

He will be required to offer information pertaining to general 
subjects, In dispensing general information, he is required to advise 
Individuals upon rights and wrongs concerning criminal actions 
and also where to look for guidance in regards to civil information 
and counsel. Location of buildings, areas, and routes are frequent 
requests, Relative to crime prevention, he must be able to advise 
the citizenry on how to protect their property and what safeguards 
to use. He must have at his fingertips, statistics on the most prevalent 
crimes, in what areas they are occurring, as well as the reason for 
such conditions. 

Reporting and investigations which require approximately 45% 
of the officer’s time will be spent upon felonies, misdemeanors, acci- 
dents, dependencies and the collection and preservation of evi- 

ence, 


What He Should Know 

For his knowledge requirements, the police officer must have a 
good comprehension of the Arts and Sciences. Pure science will 
€nter into his occupational duties in relation to Medicine, Chemistry 
and Physics, First Aid, recognition of contagious disease and health 
Safeguards encompass his daily routine. Statistics are his constant 
guide, He must be able to submit reports which yield proper infor- 
Mation for statistical analysis of his problems. He must readily grasp 
the fundamentals of spot maps and apply corrective measures to 
alleviate hazardous situations. He must be fully able to grasp rec- 
rds procedures to enable him to use the store of material available 
to him. The use to which he is able to put the Mechanic Arts will 
Often depend his success as an officer and investigator. He must be 
à skilled driver of cars and be able to impart proper driving tech- 
niques to others. In cases of catastrophes, he must be able to cope 
With erecting safety barriers or participate in rescue work with as 
Quick decision and perfection as the emergency may require. In 
Cases of accident investigation, he must recognize mechanical faults 
Which may have been contributory factors as well as the apparent 
Negligence of the parties involved. In this present day and age, he 
'S provided with various pieces of mechanical equipment and de- 
Vices, the malfunctioning of which he must be competent to rec- 
Bnize before serious damage results. In the réle of investigator, he 
Must be able to execute a workable drawing to illustrate the location 
9f evidence and emphasize salient points of a case. _ iy 

His recognition of administrative and organizational duties will 
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š inions and 
enable him to save valuable time in seeking material, A 
advice from cooperating staff agencies. In his ne methods 
ity outside of the organization, he must know the aee exits the 
used in business and apply it in seeking interviews an f Psycholog} 
quickest and most desirable way. An understanding © iews, taking 
will stand him in good stead for conducting his interviews, 
testimony, and in public relations. . Id pos- 
If R conditions are to improve, the police officer showth the 
sess a background of Sociology. He is in constant ae ate to 
underlying sources of crime hazards and can well in o is 
Proper agencies necessary treatments for their causes. delinquent 
one who meets the juvenile long before he becomes a rime pre 
The policeman is the one who can tell where and why ee will 
vention methods are working or not. The backbone of mi betwee? 
rasp of the Law. He must distinguis 


; ties 
f his du 
ases. He must possess at the outset of arrests 


the 
the 


What to Look For 


te 
a 
After an a raisal ` d the necessary 
tributes whi Ppraisal of the job to be done an 


fficer ]- 
necessity possess many of RE law enforcement © ured C° 
lectively through: pencil and 
a personal interview, The whole matter of choice may 
one sentence yet the process į i 
and much thought. At the o 


this field who does not Meas; 


+ dere 
ide 

h 
ure 


s 

UP to intelligence ees ae 
: Perior b in terms fa 
Alpha or its equivalent. Thi rackets in o 


1S wo i raw sco Ve 
or better. The marked advantages E E E wo the ex 
in its component parts as they relate to the police fiel pity 
tremely necessary that the law enforcement officer have th 
to: (1) follow directions; have good auditory memory, sses? 
ability to concentrate on oral 


arithmetical reasoning ability. ( 
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to weigh facts and arrive at correct conclusions are an every day 
essential. (4) His vocabulary and ability to handle language must 
be above reproach. (5) His success as an investigator will depend 
largely upon his ability to recognize the relationship of easily rec- 
ognizable parts to a given whole and interpret the concept. He 
must grasp ideas, have assembling ability and a general ability to 
systematize work. (6) If he is to meet changing requirements of his 
Job, then he must have a mathematical capacity above average 
and an ability to handle statistics in order that he may apply cor- 
Tective measures to indicated hazards. (7) Police officers must 
Possess a great degree of adaptability, concentration, and continuity 
of mental effort. He must be able to discriminate and be free from 
Suggestibility. (8) In perhaps no other field is it necessary to have 
such a broad range of interest and information as well as powers 
= observation and ability to acquire, retain and recall dissociated 
acts, 

A police officer must be well socially adjusted and an index to 
this is possible to a certain extent through accepted testing methods. 

hat a policeman must be truthful and honest is unquestionable. 

e must be contented, have a sense of wellbeing and a feeling that 
life is worth while. A sense of social membership acceptance and 

asic similarity with others is a needed consideration. Satisfactory 
social and emotional adjustment must be measured. The prospective 
Peace officer must have a definite purpose in entering upon the 
field, Perhaps in no other field is it so necessary to manifest good 
impulse judgment. Only a brief survey of the duties which the 
Police offcer is required to perform is all that is necessary to 
Tealize that he must have a very satisfactory sense of self-control, 
self-regulation, and the ability to make and execute plans. 

Many of the objectives which we seek in search of our vocation 
can not be indicated through pen and pencil tests. Our backgrounds 
and habits are good indexes to our behavior and desire patterns. 

he background picture should indicate his initiative and purpose 
manifestations and the degree to which he will expend himself. A 
Survey of the places in which he has lived will indicate his environ- 
mental tastes. Many factors may be gained from the opinions of 
neighbors as to his conduct and character if such contacts can be 
made, His school records must be analyzed and specific emphasis 
Placed upon those subjects in which he shows marked promise. For 
Success in the police field, those who are mathematically or mechan- 
ically bent will probably result in the better choice. Clubs in which 

e has been associated will give an indication of his leadership 
Qualities, 
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is of the 
The personal interview will give you your last ot ee 
individual and such things as his appearance, aler pak x i present 
friendliness, emotional stability, judgment and ability ression 0! 
ideas can almost readily be determined. Your first nd teas cut. 
him must be good. He must be healthy, energetic an His voice 
His voice and speech must be pleasant and ee wee be alert 
should be well modulated and his diction good. He nner. If, after 
and show friendliness by his politeness and likable ver guar aad self 
he has met the foregoing standards, he is well poised, ca s, then he 
assured, exhibits good humor and self-control under stress, 
has aptitude for a police career, 
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1925, the year of the foundation of Institute of Voc 
Guidance—Instituto de Orientação poan Lisbon. 
This Institute was created, ag is clearly shown by its NAM" | of 
the explicit Purpose of discovering and ascertaining by E 
psycho-technical methods the innate abilities and proper profes- 
guidin in the choice Jess, 
sional activities best suited to thei E them in the : i f 
tion Occupied itself also ae the POr- 


tees 


a 
This many-sided activity of the Institute has been suede he 
sible thanks only to the very considerable income derived fr lished. 
original bequest with the aid of which the Institute was FA for 
This has permitted its equipment with abundant materia 
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necessary scientific research work and psycho-technical observation, 
and the provision of a numerous technical staff. 

(2) From 1925 to 1940, all the scientific and practical work of 
Vocational guidance in Portugal was carried out exclusively by this 
Institute. Its achievements thus became truly outstanding, not only 
as a result of its constant endeavors to propagate throughout the 
country the underlying principles and the most adequate working 
Methods of efficient vocational guidance, but also to the profes- 
sional aid given by it to Lisbon elementary, secondary and techni- 
cal schools with which the Institute had been closely co-operating 
1n various directions. 

_ As regards elementary schools, the task of the Institute consists 
in observing the pupils of the last class with a view to giving them a 
clear idea as to the type and grade of the continuation-school best 
suited eventually to form and develop their natural aptitudes and 
tendencies.. Thus, the Institute has been performing an intensive 
Mission of educational guidance. In the secondary schools its work 

as particularly been to observe the pupils at the outset of each 
Scholastic year, so as to obtain their best possible distribution into 
Teasonably homogeneous classes, composed of groups of more or 
less the same mental level. 

With regard to technical and professional schools or colleges the 
Institute has been trying its utmost to achieve a class selection 
according to the professional specialties best suitable to the capac- 
ities of the pupils who have just finished their preparatory course 
of technical initiation. But the most important part of the work of 
the Institute centers round its psycho-echnical consulting service 
to which quite a considerable number both of pupils and of grown- 
Ups are having recourse in order either to obtain adequate advice 
on matters of educational and occupational guidance or to submit 
themselves to selective tests generally established for the various 
Professional occupations and careers. 

_ (3) In other places in the country no strictly scientifi 
tions of vocational guidance have, so far, been undertaken since the 
Organization of branch-establishments of the Lisbon Institute, pro- 
Vided for in its organic law, has as a matter of fact not yet been 
carried into effect. Nevertheless, quite an amount of good work in 
the field of vocational guidance has been done in almost all sec- 
ondary schools of the two main types existing in the country (gen- 
eral education in lyceums and professional education and training 
in technical and commercial schools). This was mainly due to the 
better pedagogical preparation and training of the relative teaching 
Staffs, acquired by them since 1912 at the Institutes or Faculties of 


ic opera- 
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eee isbon and 

Education, created in that year in the Dee et E i 
Coimbra, where studies in educational psychology then been prosè- 
experiments by means of mental tests have since 
cuted in eyer increasing proportions. eon secondary 

The greater possibility of transition from one tee legisla- 
schools into another, increasingly favored by the p contribute 
tion of the last two or three decades, has in a cone advice 
towards the growing necessity for an appropriate Be °C hich js fun- 
as regards the course of studies to follow, a necessity 
damentally the very vin jen 
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Education with a view 
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Process requiring not only a persistent observation of the examinees 
and frequent experimental enquiries into their reactive behavior in 
Tesponse to situations either previously prepared for the purpose or 
Incidentally arising from natural circumstances, but requiring also 
a complementary action of a pedagogical nature, the object of 
which is to strengthen the positive qualities ascertained in the course 
of experimentation and, at the same time, to atrophy or deviate 
their opposing forces. From this point of view, vocational guidance 
cannot therefore be envisaged as an operation of a merely informa- 
tive character but as an operation which in order to be efficacious 
must also be constructive, creative or formative. Everything capable 
of limiting or of restricting its effectiveness, by withdrawing it from 
the natural sphere within which it should be performed—and that is 
the school proper—is therefore mere artifice and cannot lead to 
useful results. 

The supporters of this view are therefore of opinion that a 
Change in the present legal and pragmatic system of vocational 
guidance and its replacement by a scheme similar to that adopted 
in the United States or in Great-Britain are objects easily to be 
attained, as matters stand, and without appreciable financing ex- 
Penses. For more than 10 years the Lisbon Institute of Vocational 
Guidance has been maintaining a special course for the formation 
of vocational counsellors, which has, so far, been frequented by 
Scores of candidates. It would therefore not be difficult to find 
among the younger teachers of our lyceums and technical schools 
all the vocational counsellors that might be necessary in order to 
Provide forthwith the principal secondary colleges with a competent 
Personnel, familiarized with the necessary technique of psychologi- 
Cal observation, carried out by means of mental, sensorio-motorial 
and sensorial tests or even tests of temperament and character. And 
neither would it prove difficult to find among them experts capa- 
ble of performing, by adequate methods and means, an objective 
Observation of the behavior of the examinees and of applying the 
Necessary methods of statistical calculation to educational problems. 

Thus, the extension of methods of vocational guidance, hitherto 
€xclusively entrusted to one single Institute in one single town— 

isbon—to the great majority of elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges, both of general and of professional education, would 
not present a hasty imposition of new and consequently not suffi- 
ciently well known methods, but would mean, quite the contrary, 
a mere adaptation of long-practiced procedures, which are for this 
very reason still capable of appreciable improvements. 

(5) However, if it is true that we may accept almost unreserv- 
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edly that all schools concerned, once conveniently provided wits 
the competent psycho-technical staff and equipment, will be mt 
Position to set up their own educational guidance system, with is 
efficiency corresponding to their relative pedagogical merits, ìt 5 
nevertheless true that, on the other hand, we must make some re 


strictions as regards the problem of occupational guidance. 
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fessional colleges will-be able to cope with this task that a project 
for their reorganization is at present under consideration, including 
the problem of their own occupational guidance. 

As to the vocational guidance in schools which are merely a 
Preparatory stage to professional colleges or schools of general edu- 
cation preparatory to a large number of schools of specialization, the 
Problem presents aspects of a more difficult solution. No definite 
decision has therefore been reached as yet in this respect, especially 
as regards the methods that might be accepted and followed with 
ull Confidence of success, even though they are already beyond the 
Preliminary stage of general experimentation. 

1-J:016 


PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES, TESTS FOR. The construc- 
tion of tests for primary mental abilities is based on the assumption 

t individual differences in mental endowment cannot be ade- 
quately described by any single index of intelligence. For many 
Purposes a single index of intelligence is useful, but the practical 
Work of educational and vocational counseling demands a profile of 
Some kind for each individual. Two individuals may have the same 
Index of average mental endowment as represented by a mental age 
or an intelligence quotient and yet they may be entirely different 
Individuals as shown by their profiles. 

In order to prepare a profile to describe an individual it is first 
Necessary to determine the abilities or traits which are to be repre- 
Sented by the several columns in the profile. The methods of mul- 
tiple factor analysis were developed specifically to solve this prob- 
‘em. So far, about 10 or 12 primary factors or abilities have been 
identified most of which are quite clear. A number of primary 
Actors have been indicated but not identified with sufficient clarity 
to be incorporated in practical counseling tests. It is not known how 
many primary traits will eventually be required to describe the 
Mental endowment and personality traits for purposes of counseling. 

even primary factors have been identified with sufficient clarity 
to justify their appearance in practical counseling, and additional 
actors will be added as they become known and reasonably well 
Understood. ; 

The 7 factors which are available in practical counseling tests 
at the present time are: The number factor N, the verbal compre- 
hension factor V, the word fluency factor W, the space or visual- 
izing. factor S, the perceptual speed factor P, a memorizing factor 

> and a reasoning factor R. 
Children who are at the same general intelligence level differ 
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remarkably in the ability to handle simple numerical orkane 
number factor is rather narrow. It represents facility ithmeti 
with simple numerical relations. The ability uo polye al reasoning 
reasoning problems is much more complex. sora 1 compre- 
represents in addition to the number factor N also ver A Anyone 
hension V, the space factor S and the reasoning pent ` such as 
who learns readily to do simple numerical tasks quic A people 
that of a cashier, is endowed with number facility. Ot eiT diffi- 
of equal average intelligence would find this kind of tay learn to 
cult to learn. A person who does not have this ability a ind them 
do numerical tasks quickly but he will probably always 
fatiguing. is the verbal 

The most important factor for most school work is 
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Speed of Perception P has been found to be a primary do not 
Some otherwise bright People excel + i 
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factor that is conspicuous in most forms of memorizing. Poor mem- 
orizers are found among both bright and less gifted individuals. 
Some school subjects and some occupations are more demanding of 
this type of ability than others. 
Experimental studies indicate the existence of several reasoning 
factors including facility for inductive and deductive thinking. 
ese are combined for counseling test purposes in several tests of 
Teasoning for children. 
. More than 20,000 profiles of the primary mental abilities of 
Junior high school children have been examined and it has been 
found that all possible combinations of profiles occur in the school 
Population. 
_ Several profiles will be briefly mentioned here as examples. Some 
high school children will be found who are high in verbal compre- 
1ension V and low in space S and reasoning R. Such children are 
likely to have trouble with geometry and they may excel in the lan- 
guages but not in the formal aspects of language. Some children 
ave been found especially gifted in memorizing M and low in all 
e other primary factors. Sometimes they do acceptable school 
Work although they are not bright. Naturally they do better in those 
Courses which call for little more than memorizing. Children have 
cen found who are low in everything except in word fluency W. 
ome of them succeed in talking themselves into good school grades. 
hey frequently appear to be better mentally endowed than they 
Teally are. Several children have been found who are high in verbal 
Comprehension V and low in all of the other abilities including reas- 
Oning R. Such exceptional children are good readers but they fail 
to do good work in subjects requiring reasoning with reading mate- 
rial, A common problem is a non-reader who is low in verbal com- 
Prehension V and in word fluency W and who is high in space S, 
Teasoning R, and number N. Such cases are found quite frequently 
among boys. í 2 
Educational and vocational guidance consists in the intricate job 
of fitting the child’s mental pattern to his school problems and voca- 
tional training. ee ne 
Tests for primary mental abilities adapted for the junior and 
Senior high school level are published by Science Research Associ- 
ates, 228 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. It has recently been found 
. that essentially the same primary mental abilities can be identified 
ìn the kindergarten age. Non-reading tests of the primary mental 
abilities for 5 and 6 year old children have been prepared. It is 
expected that they will be published with norms in the fall of 1946. 
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PRIMITIVE CULTURES. The principal difference fe in our 
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still remained the training ground for the next generation, birth 
in a given family determined the choice of occupation, and slow 
imitation of the parents and elder brothers and sisters provided the 
learning situation. Under such circumstances, the most usual type 
of special vocational training for an individual would be, for in- 
Stance, arranging for a nephew who showed signs of promise as a 
hunter to spend time with an uncle who had good hereditary hunt- 
ing grounds, or for a youth who showed special interest in carpentry 
to work with some relative who was well known as a housebuilder 
or canoe builder, where such crafts were recognized as specialties. 
Occasionally, as on the North Pacific Coast and in certain Poly- 
nesian islanders, it behooved a man who held rank also to display 
extra skill and members of the chiefly family or their retainers might 
be detailed to teach a child of a chiefly family extra skills. 

However, the prevailing picture is one in which each adult man 
or woman knew certain basic skills, and all the children were ex- 
Pected to acquire the skills appropriate to their sex. Acquisition 
of other skills, such as canoe building, special types of artistry, and 

le professions of therapeutic and religious procedure, mediumship, 
ivination, midwifery, bone setting, interpretation of dreams, tre- 
Panning, etc. were all additional to the acquisition of the basic 
Skills of life, and dependent either upon descent, special ability, 
Or predisposing circumstances, as when recovery from certain sorts 
Of illness made it obligatory to practice the appropriate behavior 
Or curing that illness. The major shift in present day society is that 
We rely upon the family to teach the chief consumption skills, and 
Upon schools, apprenticeship and work practice to teach production 
skills, while in primitive society the basic production skills were 
taught in the home. 

Cultures varied in the extent to which special gift was regarded 
as dependent upon heredity, conditions of birth, both of which 
Were actually extrinsic to the skill in question, or as simple individual 
Variations which could be cultivated if not jnstitutionalized. They 

also varied as to whether each or certain steps in learning the sim- 

ple tasks common to every member of the society were marked by 

Ceremonial or not, as among the Kwakiutl where a growing girl had 

DAY. copper bracelets placed upon her arms, one of which was 

somoved as she learned each appointed task, or among the Iatmul 

pica parents might give a special feast in honor of a son or daugh- 

a ny Mastery of some. step such as planting a yam or catching 
iu eo In a majority of societies learning the common adult 

dese Z3 regarded as normal as learning to walk and talk, and 

€serving of as little special attention, and it was the failure in 
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teaching a boy trapping magic while letting him learn to make the 
necessary traps and snares without any special instruction. i 

_ Comparative study of the methods of vocational guidance i^ 
Primitive societies are mainly useful as a way of sharpening OY! 
imaginations as to the variety of ways in which individuals can 
which eae throwing into relief our rather special cultural ay eir 
pat y upon vocational guidance to divert children from rac- 
pare t occupations or their parents’ outmoded occupational A 
ta nt pecupations which either their innate abilities or i 

ot the current division of labor indicate. 
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intelligence test standardized on a representative sample of the gen- 
Sal Population might vary greatly from scores based on college 
orms. 
O. J.K. 


PROJECTIVE METHODS 
War Experience, Projective Techniques and Vocational Guidance 


. The pioneer efforts in personnel selection on a large scale made 
necessary in World War I, were largely concerned with man’s intel- 
lectual apparatus and led to the rapid and widespread use of intel- 

gence testing in the 25 years which followed. The shortcomings 
of this onesided approach were becoming increasingly apparent 
With the realization that the height of the I.Q. did not necessarily 
Correlate with vocational success. 

One of the developments of this war from which business and 
T ustry may reap results, has been in the successful work carried 
Out in selecting men for special jobs in which character and per- 
Sonality were equally, if not more, important than intelligence. New 
Methods of selection developed under the urgent pressure of war 
Proved better than any of those previously used. 
he alert vocational counselor or clinical psychologist has be- 
Come increasingly conscious of the disadvantages of the purely 
Summative or dissective approach and has depended more and more 
On the qualitative analysis of traditional test results and his intuitive 
impressions. The subjective side of his evaluation has left loopholes 
Or criticism from those who demand objective evidence. The 
velopment of a more dynamic concept of personality and the 
Rew techniques of diagnoses are beginning to replace the former 
Tust in quantitative results. } 
Projective techniques for personality diagnosis take a medium 
Position between clinical observation and psychometric devices. 


Projective Techniques and the Specific Function of the Rorschach 
ethod 


Projective techniques differ from the usual psychometric proce- 
eres chiefly in one respect: the psychometric approach sacrifices 
Verything (including the entity of the personality) to strictest re- 
tirements for standardizing the stimulus situation or the task that 
S subject has to fulfill. Projective techniques for the most part 
ERS a situation that stimulates or even forces the subject to pro- 
to ar own thoughts, feelings, or way of handling life situations on 
€ particular situation at hand, as if it were a movie screen. 
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above: (1) They are for all practical purposes symmetrical (the 
effect having been created by folding the paper so as to produce 
& similar blot on each half); (2) the inkblot material has spread 
itself over the white background of the cards in various forms, for 
€xample, there is a rather solid blot on some cards and a complete 
Scatter of the blot material on others; (3) on half the cards the 
Stimulus effect of the various gray shades is enlivened by ink of 
Various bright color; (4) some of the blots resemble certain shapes 
SO strongly that more than half of all subjects respond to them 
ng the lines they suggest; others present greater difficulties in 
rBanizing the stimulus material for any interpretative purpose. 
in all, the stimulus material offers the subjects the greatest 
Possible variety for different techniques and procedures in respond- 
Dg to the standard instruction: “People see all sorts of things in 
these inkblot pictures. Now tell me what you see, what it might be 
for you, what it makes you think of.” 
Faced with this seemingly innocuous task in which he cannot 
Suess what is expected of him, the subject is unable to fall back on 
1S usual defences and thus reveals the underlying mental and 
motional frame of reference by which he interprets his environ- 
ent and reacts to it. 
The Rorschach method does not aspire to disclose information 
about the life history of the subject and his environment, nor does 
Predict specific behavior in a particular life situation but it does 
ake such behavior understandable by revealing the structural 
n ‘erpinnings, by explaining seeming contradictions and discrep- 
Ancies, thus clarifying the total personality picture. Having dis- 
Covered a consistent picture it is possible to plan more efficiently in 
pating the subject by recognizing structurally strong and weak 
ints, 2 
Among the most important of the structuralized aspects are: (1) 
© subject’s mental approach to intellectual tasks, especially his 
Preference for analytic or synthetic thinking; (2) his responsiveness 
© motional stimulations both from without and within; (3) his 
Preferred control mechanisms for the regulation of instinctual im- 
th. Ses; (4) the usual functioning of his imaginative thinking; (5) 
$ form and level of his emotional adjustment and maturation. 
© Rorschach method is not limited by discrepancies 1n the cul- 
Or educational background. Naturally since the test 1s depend- 
On verbal expression, the educational background is visible. 
°reover, the extent to which the subject draws on his cultural, 
“cational or professional resources clarifies his structural person- 


turą 
& 
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2. Klopfer, B. and Kelley, D. M. The Rorschach technique. New Yo 
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of the Rorschach protocol. Rorschach Research Exc ange, 
VIII, No. 1, pp. 46-70. E PE 
4. Piotrowski, ZA Tentative Rorschach formulae for Eaa wees 
Vocational guidance in adolescence, Rorschach Researc' 
anuary, 1943, Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 16-27. A ok 
5. retires Psychodiagnostics, a diagnostic test based on percep 


k: Grune 
(Translated by Lemkau, P. and Kronenberg, B.) New Yor! 
and Stratton, Inc., 1942. 


6. Stern, W. Cloud Pictures, 


foam T 
a new method for testing imagination, 
acter and personality, 


1937, Vol. VI, Pp. 132-146. 
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PSYCHONEUROTICS, Vocational Guidance 
treatment of psychoneuroti 
it the primary reason for s 
Most psychoneurotic 
a vocational nature 
to a psychiatrist fo : the 
of the Symptomatology presented by the patient, which gore it 
study of the total Personality and the environment in w. 
Operates; investigation of 
sexual and other Phases of 
quently brings to light the tion 
adjusted. He may not be intellectually challenged by his occupa 

or the particular work whi is doi 


et, : tisfac- 
; ich he is doing is not giving him sa i 
tion, because while it m; 


is used in the 


À al- 
mal-placement. T ion is that the vocational PE 
placement aggravates the neurotic condition, intensifies the € 
tional maladjustment and the gs 3 


tiona 
€ centered around the ape is 
: : Patient projects the cause of 3, 
neurosis on to the vocational con 


with people of the Opposite se 
who 


3 $ color 
ae ae X or of other nationality or 
are doing similar work, th 
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shift system and changing shifts which require a frequent change 
of hours of sleep, et cetera. 
_ All psychoneurotic patients rationalize their symptoms and at 
times it is found that while the occupation of the patient meets his 
intellectual and personality requirements, he may unconsciously 
Project on his vocational situation the blame for his troubles to such 
an extent that a temporary vocational change may be necessary 
until he secures enough knowledge of his problem and its cause to 
recognize the fact that he was acceptably well placed in the work- 
mg world. Such a patient, during the period of treatment which 
Precedes the recognition that his work did not cause his neurosis, 
can be placed in an occupation which will make him realize the 
advantages of the job upon which he placed blame for his diffi- 
ulties. The dissatisfaction or lack of challenge in his new work may 
elp in the development of the idea that the previous work was 
Not at fault and that there were many things about it that gave him 
2 fecling of success and satisfaction. If during the process of treat- 
Ment the psychiatrist can help this attitude to develop, the patient 
as gone a long way toward lessening the need to find opportunities 
© project and rationalize the causes for his symptoms. He can sin- 
cerely accept the necd to attempt the correction of the basic factors 
Which have resulted in his neurotic personality., This attitude may 
Create in him a desire to return to his first job and accept the need 
tolgo about the correction of the real cause of his neurosis. 
a There are patients whose work is suitable for their intelligence 
ie Personality needs, but whose occupation gives them opportuni- 
the; or places them in situations which are undesirable because of 
ir emotional instability. A commission salesman, for instance, 
ta have wrecked many chances for success by prolonged alco- 
3 À periods and seeks help to overcome his alcoholism. Some other 
ii ah arta the exhibitionistic, extroverted needs of such a man, and 
ae drinking is not a sales technique, must be found. This new 
ional placement must be made on the idea that it will be per- 
anent, not a temporary measure of therapeutic value during treat- 
> Such a patient must be permanently placed in a vocation 
ent r suggestion, example or accepted procedure will not be pres- 
Stes induce a return to alcoholic indulgence. This procedure is 
oe es even if, surprisingly, the psychiatrist 1s fortunate enough 
ata ae the condition which caused the alcoholism which cre- 
e previous vocational failures. 
any e term “extrovert” is over-emphasized to such an extent that 
abno People believe anyone to whom this term does not apply is 
rmal. They fail to recognize that the audience is not only neces- 
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Sere tl 
sary but just as normal as is the actor. Such gyrate a set 
find themselves Playing the part of audience and listen g heats 
extrovert who comes to them to tell his new story, ott try to 
such a degree that they either consciously or ancoeun oe 
Copy this extrovert’s activities. They may go to such an s fe ee 
they adopt his vocation. They have little cep seh, with 
that their personality structure is such that they can on y. me 
failures, unhappiness and disappointment. The resulting eh aii 
self-confidence and/or the development of depression in on help. 
Occupation may in turn make it necessary to Se paycn ed 
ere, a personality study brings to light such an individual 


E adult 
too great an admiration for a parent or 


an 
tend may copy such an individual to such a degree ae pee 
$ vocation is adopted and then find hi 


; a . scapes 
king in Satisfaction that he unconsciously escap! 


de- 

fore in no way fitted and as a result Aen 

velop a neurotic difficulty that takes them to a psychiatrist. lace- 

e emotionally immature., Proper vocational 4a o 

ne of the therapeutic measures, While this at not 
-. S mportant and necessary the problem wou 

be solved if this was the only treatment, REEN In such case 


ty difficulty. e 
During the war many Patriotic adults as well as those who Bd: 
been rejected by or discha m the military services, have 8} 
into war work for which e 


y a 
monotony of the assembly line Work, et cetera has produced pig 
neurotic escapes when t intelligence is too high for s 


he worker’s sed for 
labor, when the worker js emotionally unstable and not suite 
€ routine repetition required by hi 


cks 
: is job, or when the work la ay 
Interest or fails to give The 
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Job that gave him opportunity to operate to advantage in terms 
of his Personality drives. Placement of a man used to activity and 
frequently changing scenes, in a monotonous, repetitious situation, 
as produced neurotic behavior that would have been unlikely to 
occur if the man had not been forced to change his occupation. 
Production job may not be available in war industry that would 
e a challenge and that would give such a patient the satisfaction 
Which he requires to be emotionally comfortable. If, however, in 
Such a situation a position may be found which is no challenge 
to the Patient’s intelligence and does not meet the patient’s per- 
Sonality needs, but which keeps him busy doing a variety of 
different things, each of which takes but little time, takes him into 
Various Parts of the plant and puts him in contact with many people 
—for illustration: a plant messenger, such a solution to the patient's 
Vocational problem has definite therapeutic value as it not only 
eps. him in war industry and satisfies the federal or his patriotic 
requirements, but it lacks monotony and supplies many escapes from 
lts lack of challenge. TN: ] 
Ometimes, because of the financial return, individuals get into 
Positions for which they are emotionally unfitted. Sooner or later 
Suc Misplaced individuals develop escapes of an undesirable char- 
acter, Alcoholism or psychoneurosis are the usual reasons for such 
en seeking psychiatric help. Individuals in such situations, because 
pia feeling of insecurity and/or worry, frequently force themselves 
2. Spend much overtime meeting the requirements of their position. 
S over-application to their work eliminates healthy, conscious 
Capes and sooner or later the family physician and then the psy- 
Atrist is called upon for help. To illustrate this situation: a man, 
cial wanted to be an author, forced to take an office job for finan- 
uabl security—planning to write in his spare time—became val- 
tio e€ to his firm and was rapidly promoted into an executive posi- 
Sy His family responsibilities multiplied and he never secured 
ecncia] security which would allow him to leave his position and 
t Vote his time to writing because the demands of his work increased 
nem a degree that he had no time to write. He escaped into 
Plac Y, solitary drinking with the subsequent loss of his position. 
ment in a position with regular hours, which gave him time 
Write week-ends and evenings, was indicated. 
to ill €re are many other psychiatric situations that could be cited 
anne Ustrate the difference from that of the usual vocational guid- 
Psych: ous in the approach to vocational adjustment, which the 
Must latrist working with psychoneurotic adults faces. Three things 
kept in mind: (1) that the psychiatrist is not often con- 


es 
C 
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ch 
sulted by an adult for vocational placement; (2) that hed en 
patients are working at the time they seek psychiatric help, i several 
that vocational guidance by a psychiatrist is used as one o. difficul- 
therapeutic efforts to correct the patient’s {2 hpaeaet ies 1l psy- 
ties. Vocational Guidance is not used for the treatment of a 


a i i asure in 
choneurotic problems but it does become a therapeutic me 
a great number of cases, 


When the psychiatrist finds 
uses the techniques of the usu 
but these are added to his oth 
the intelligence, aptitude and 
the treatment needs of the pa 


s n 

ndings may be used or disregarded, depending pa 
ition of the patient, At times, vocational a r be 
which the psychiatrist knows should E 
h cases, the patient is made a ne 

of the temporary character and therapeutic value of such plans 


advised that when the symptoms are corrected and the payeo 
rosis improved, then patient will again be surveyed and new \ 
tional activities considered, 

here are situations, where t 
tional placement of the 


the need of vocational adjustment he 
al vocational guidance organan p 
er psychiatric efforts. The finding; z 
vocational tests are modified to m 


as 
= š i who h 
work and his home; one 


e not 
the psychiatrist must t 
S immediate problems an 
orough and detailed knowledge of the ? So 
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tient seeks psychiatric help for no reason other than a vocational 
Study and recommendations, these things are given serious consid- 
€ration before any recommendations are made. 

Unfortunately, there are many pathologic organic conditions 
Which may give no gross evidence of their presence, such as endo- 
crine, cardiac or renal disease, and of which the patient may be 
Unaware. Some of these may produce the neurotic symptoms which 
duces the patient to seek or be referred for psychiatric help, others 
May place severe limitations on vocational activities or may create 
€Motional reactions because of physical discomfort, easy exhaustion, 
St cetera. Such physical conditions will have to be given great 
Consideration when vocational activities are recommended. y 

motionally traumatic experiences in childhood or environ- 
mental patterns and experiences, may make it impossible for the 
Patient to go into some vocation for which he seems at first to be 
admirably fitted. So, without a thorough knowledge of the patient’s 
Organic condition and his past experiences, a psychiatrist would be 
at a loss to function as a vocational guide. 

In the Vocational Guidance literature, emotional maladjustment 
asia problem, when it is mentioned, seems to become apparent after 
the Patient has failed and during the effort to work out a vocational 
adjustment for the patient. When this situation is encountered the 

atient is referred for psychiatric treatment and the vocational rec- 
Ommendations are rather indefinite, non-existent or dependent on 
Me findings and judgment of the psychiatrist. In fact, the authors 
Me mention emotional maladjustments as factors in need of con- 
-eration when advising about the vocational placement of an in- 
en dual, seem to find the solution of the vocational problems of 
the ponally maladjusted individuals well outside the boundaries of 
fields in which advice based entirely on testing procedure can 

Stiven with safety or certainty. Recent psychiatric pamphlet and 

Bazine articles are beginning to include the positive value of 
milit iatry in the vocational placement of veterans discharged from 
ary service for neuropsychiatric reasons. The near future can 
€xpected to produce considerable definite and valuable infor- 
tion in this field of endeavor. 
Ulted e psychiatrist working with psychoneurotics is usually con- 
tiong Primarily because of the patient’s emotional problem. Voca- 
Ceduy adjustment may be one of several necessary treatment pro- 
an = The usual testing procedure is of value, but the findings 
thera Scommendations are evaluated on the basis of the patient’s 
Peutic needs, emotional problems and organic condition. 


E. W.F. 
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Concentration, so th 
cult for them. At tim 
effectively. Most Psychoti 
Pitals during periods of 
eir capacity as workers 
will be discussed here. 


Effective guidance resolves itself into giving the patient tee 
in getting a better Perspective of himself as a going OnaPiA. y m 
personality, his reactions, and the situations in which these reac 
occur, must be emplo ed to aid the 
soci Non » Even his second-rate patterns ¢ 
EAL constructive, appreciative Init 
is assets is the greatest aid in help 


os- 
c patients have to be sent to mental $ As 
illness. The guidance of these pa aen Jr 
» Not specific methods for their treatment, 


e 
ing his Personality reactions as they affect piu A 
erate these reactions, and make them IRE a 
s in a personal career of ge Clifford 
of exaggerated trends. many 
elf” illustrates this pointi2s 


Techniques Utilized in the Hospital 
A well-organized 


ation to the patient’ 
in 


ider- 
hospita] treatment Program, in which cori 
S vocationa] Needs jg į iy a (ea PI 
; ncluded, is a a; 
which every attendant, nurse, Supervisor social worker, Cele 
d Physician plays pi rôle. Many of the i 
cr the patient are Observed by workers en tarting 
© physician, An appreciation of ese is frequently the $ erson 
k n p 
a “TY. The effect of person o inter 
must never be underestimated, an scientifically controlled ction: 
Persona] relationships are extremely important in this conna ates, 
. i 50 
Or indirectly through his as 
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this interplay of personalities gives indices of the patient’s ability to 
unction as a social unit. It gives leads as to his needs, clues as to 
how he may accomplish his tasks, and keys to his interests. It also 
makes possible a more comprehensive survey of his assets and lia- 
bilities, Participation by workers in the incidental interests of the 
Patient arouses much inner response; it helps build emotional rap- 
Port between them that brings the recovery process into motion. 
=? his participation at various tasks with the patient, the occu- 
Pational therapist can do much to aid the physician in the patient’s 
Psychotherapy. He not only elicits the patient’s interest, but helps 
© physician observe how the patient tries to work in a real inter- 
Personal relationship. Once interests are aroused, new enthusiasms 
are Created, courage takes the place of discouragement, and the 
Patient starts seeing his way clear to move ahead in socially accept- 
le activities, x 
f a psychosis has reached a point where a cure seems improb- 
able, directed activity within the hospital provides a substitution 
Which aids the patient toward a more comfortable adjustment. to 
â long and indefinite period of hospitalization. 
Some hospitals utilize the activities incidental to the operation 
fa hospital, as found in its shops, farm, garage, kitchen, bakery, 
Ste. for treatment purposes and for purposes of vocational guid- 
ance, trial on the job, observations. The physician in charge makes 
irects the making of job analyses, and acquaints himself with 
the Supervisors in charge of the various jobs. He uses this knowledge 
Ong with the results of his interviews, the observations of the 
attendants and the occupational therapists, as well as the results 
th Studies made by the psychologist and social worker in making 
© assignments. There again the patient is observed and his ability 
Ñ Perform in an actual vocational choice observed. The Institute of 
ene at Hartford, Conn. has for many years found the extension 
Bae service offered by colleges and universities throughout the 
; try most promising in discovering and developing aptitudes and 
interests, which will be applicable in the individual’s subsequent 
tin stent to his own community. “The individual's primary emo- 
con, al drive, capability, and normal personality are given paramount 
ee Sideration and then, on Prescription of the medical staff, study is 
™menced on the course.” 4 Thus in the hospital the Patient’s 
skactional guidance, trial at occupation. (if not in utilizing his 
om nevertheless giving indices of his application and stamina) 
Pate along with his medical treatment in preparing him to go 
ito the community. 


\ 
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Vocational Guidance in the Community 


A small proportion of patients can return to their former Sr 
Pations which are suitable for them and awaiting them. A larg 4 
Proportion are faced with legal restrictions, financial handicaps a 
the realities of community attitudes which apply to the pee 
or paroled psychotic patient. Here the psychiatric social wor! e: 
plays a most important rôle. It is most important that the psychi- 
atric social worker as well as other agencies set up to help the a 
n making a psychiatric and vocational adjustmen 
be utilized. The social worker helps find the jobs, obtains data on 
ical, intellectual, emotional as well as interper- 
sonal requirements of the jobs and helps the physician correlate 
the patient. Perhaps the overall guidance 


studies indicate the job as a stepping stone to the vocation ultimately 
planned for the patient. His Pro; 


° $ ires 
place in the community and requir 


help as above indicated. We must remain cognizant of the fact that 


munity. 


Frosch & studied a group of 8 
who had been institution ellevue Psychiatric Hospital an 
then penare to the wartime community, Of the eighty-five pa- 
tients used for study, thirty-three h r d as schizo- 
phrenic, thirty as neur ad been diagnose 


otic, and the rest wi ivided among PSy- 
chopaths, alcoholics, etc, erei divi 


'] 5 Psychiatric patients of draft age 
alized in Bel 


Fifty of these patients, of whic A 
schizophrenic, and sixteen neurotic, had been placed in 4F Classifi- 
Cation. A small percentage were Working in ae industry, but 
Most of them had not applied for ş 
ber of 4F’s were doing unskilled Work in non-essential industry. 
these, few were technically skilleq °F Suitable for technical training: 


Patients had taken advantage of th 
in making a psychiatric or vocation, 
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Eccentric, erratic or borderline psychotic persons should be 
Ri carefully evaluated before allowed to enter the professional 
elds, 

Intolerance of the recovered patient is the cause of many re- 
apses. It requires considerable effort for any patient to return to 
ace friends and neighbors before whom he may have “disgraced” 
mself by poor judgment or erratic behavior. If slighted or not 
accepted again as he is, then his problem is difficult. The commu- 
nity has a definite responsibility in the aftercare of mental patients 
to help them make a suitable adjustment. In Chicago, Recovery 
nc., the association of nervous and former mental patients, was 
°unded November 7, 1937 and tends to promote self-help among 
Psychoneurotic and former psychotic patients. 


Vocational Guidance in Industry 


. Both public and business must be educated so that the poten- 
tials of industry can be brought into action to take any of these 
Individuals from the debit side as non-producers in mental hospi- 
as, to the credit side as producers in industry. The answer to the 
i: allenge lies in its ability to coordinate vocational and psychiatric 
Services for this purpose. i ; , . 
rody 3 states that a psychiatric diagnosis by itself is of little 
Use in industry. He relies chiefly on work record as far as employ- 
ent prognosis is concerned. When a neuropsychiatric condition is 
Present, consideration is taken of the acuteness of onset, duration of 
Ness, adequacy of treatment, presence of affective features, 
ether or not improvement is continuing, presence of some degree 
oe Msight, and what the motivations are that determined return to 
Work, He considers schizophrenics occasionally employable. Presence 
th social trends generally precludes employment. He points out 
„at alcoholism is socially acceptable in certain types of work, par- 
arly those which are dominantly masculine, involve bodily con- 
act with the work, and offer a certain type of male rivalry and 
Btueling hours. Where the ingestion of alcohol is excessive for the 
ce ticular type of work, the applicant is rejected. For example, a 
no oa amount of drinking is condoned in foundry workers, but 
p ne at all in test pilots. A patient with a paranoid trend which 
Be Ves the company, supervisors, equipment or anything con- 
ta; €d with the work situation is difficult to employ, however, cer- 
ete sam are perfectly compatible with employment as cited by 
k y* and Thompson.? The patient recovered from a psychosis 
\OCiated with a physical disease needs careful consideration from 
'S standpoint and cooperation between the plant physicians and 
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A : ining the 
private physicians treating the case can do much in eo pakeni 
Person’s usefulness to industry. For the ae ae aoa 
keeping at his vocation is of value if slowness and. = oE 
not interfere with efficiency. To help him force his thoug! 


are ; is occu- 
objective problem is important and he must continue at h 
pation in order to avoid feelin 


must be institutionalized, Duri 
can carry on in their chosen, 
that both chronic schizophre: 
choses seem able to work sati 
jobs in industry. According 


: otk SON i em- 
continue, the psychiatric condition is of no importance to the 
Ployer nor to his examini; 


ical 
ng physician, As with a host of iani 
conditions, it is not a question of the presence or absence o inst 
bilities at all, but of their Severity and then weighing this agai of 
© requirements of various kinds of work, including the safety 
the worker as well as the other workmen, 
Guidance of Veterans 
Individuals sui 
ment by the a 
ministration, 
remission are set up by Central O; 
tion. In general į 
considers that al] 
cally feasible for 
seling. The couns 


fferin 


looked. In addition to rview, Psychological tests are admin- 
istered to appraise fundamenta] ; 
Evaluation of material is m. 


Nevis $ then formally entered into 
_ training in the appropriate educational 


ae : er Psychotherapy or ice 
t counseling is Provided the Services of a psychotheraP’ 
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clinic upon an outpatient basis. Psychotherapy is thus continued 
Concomitantly with vocational rehabilitation training. 
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hoe aie ingle broad- 
Phones, as many as fifteen students participating hee speaking 
cast. Under this plan the student has the advan S E E 
directly to the guest speakers while other students i ike, bencil 
audience who are interested in the same subjects rece: 

f the replies. ; 4 nforma- 
3 SEET colleges pioneered in presenting a ae Oat é 
tion on the air. Since 1935 the Iowa State College o Saoed 
and Mechanical Arts, over its own station, WOI, has AA are 
weekly program entitled, “What Shall I Do?” These bro 


; : i : information 
planned as teaching media for imparting occupational in . 
and are broadcast durin 
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ry for enterin 


: of 
, the University of Wisconsin College 
the Air, over its station, WHA, broa 


ing “Your Job Outlook.” 
different phases of getting a 
various fields of work. The G 
a series entitled “Your Career,” 


rk and vocation: 


d to 
series and fy Scripts free of charge 
who requested them, The R 


istrib- 
: Club of Austin, Texas, F 
uted reprints of broadcasts made by members on thirty-three 
Pations during 1938-1939, 


ed 
Portland Dutch Uncles” series was ps 
weekly by KOIN thro $ £the service clu 


o 

by social studies classes in high sc®° 

and upper elementary grade 

three sections: an interview be 
Portland business man) 
e business, and a su 
is vocational counsel 
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business demands of its employees, how one gets started, what op- 
Portunities are offered, and what kinds of work exist. In a conver- 
Sation with the counselor the information is significantly pointed 
up through discussion of the character and personality traits of 
ose succeeding in that particular business. A vocational guidance 
handbook is prepared and distributed by the school, and a field 
trip to the business is organized for those pupils who are interested 
in further information about its vocational possibilities. : 
Several school systems have produced vocational guidance 

Toadcasts on municipal stations. One in Rochester, New York, 
Consisted of a course in Occupations conducted over the radio by 
Mildred Lincoln and other teachers. A group of children in the 
Studio held discussions under the direction of the broadcaster, while 
Pupils in the schoolrooms discussed the same matters, pauses being 
Made while they gave their responses to questions. By numbering 
Pupils in the classroom, the radio instructor was able to call on 
Particular pupils in the school to comment on certain matters. The 
Classroom teachers served as discussion leaders of the topics proposed 

Y the radio instructor. Examples of these scripts are presented in 
Group Methods of Studying Occupations. y 

Cincinnati and Chicago public schools likewise developed voca- 
Onal guidance broadcasts for classroom use. : 

A third objective of the vocational guidance programs is to as- 
Sist in the placement of persons in a field of work in which one 
can contribute his best service and derive maximum satisfaction. 
This can not be achieved by radio, but some information about the 
kinds of openings available may be disseminated. In 1940, the 

Nited States Employment Service in eighteen states presented 

TOadcasts on employment opportunities and requirements. For ex- 
ample in California State Employment Service broadcast fourteen 
Series in seven cities in 1940. In Michigan, the Michigan Unem- 
Ploynient Commission sponsored a program entitled “I Want a Job” 
A Cooperation with WWJ, Detroit News. In Nebraska, a program 
°ver WOW was called the “Job Clinic” and provided more than 

90 jobs during one period. 
br Other aims are to offer inspiration to prospective workers, to 

Caden the understanding of interrelationships existing among 
a kinds of work, to call attention to printed sources of reliable 
a ormation about occupations, and to encourage the study of oc- 

Pational literature. ; 
whi ine network programs of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
du ch possessed inspirational values were “It Can Be Done,” con- 

Cted by Edgar A. Guest and “So You Want to Be a ” con- 
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ducted by various prominent figures in the fields of work discussed. 
In the space provided it is not possible to present a complete 
history of vocational guidance broadcasts. One can cite only typi- 
cal examples. In the school year 1939-1940 there were pe! 
vocational guidance Programs regularly broadcast by schools of "i 
air, colleges, Municipal stations, city school systems, employmen 
services, service clubs, youth organizations and commercial spon- 
sors in addition to the nation-wide network programs broadcast 1n 
the public interest. In order to encourage more complete and profit- 
able use of these Programs, several sponsors supplied manuals and 
guides, Suggestions, bibliographies, and other study aids. >i 
During the War years the programs were devoted to recrurnng 
workers into wartime occupations, both military and civilian. With 
the announcement in 1945 that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission had made twenty channels, each 200 kilocycles wide, avail- 
able for educational stations, it is expected that the number of edu- 
cational programs will be increased manyfold, vocational guidance 
taking its proportionate share of the responsibility. „saal 
e been made of the utilization of voat 
ONAE - A questionnaire sent to listeners by WLW 3 
~O brought requests for 663 scripts of “Guideposts to Living 
Series. In answer to the inquiry as to what related activities grew 
ted the broadcasts, it was found that the pro- 
grams were used jn connection with forums, youth councils, job- 
ther group activities, 
questionnaire sent to listeners of “Your Job 
disclosed that one of the Dan 
“Meeting the Boss” in which a 
as Presented interviewing applicants for a JOM» 
People in search of work. 


The results of a 
Outlook” 
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of discussing the program and reporting on the assigned topics; 
ses of the blackboard, bulletin board, and visual aids; and many 
echniques for introducing the topic of planning one’s career. 
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RADIO ENGINEERING, APTITUDE FOR. | Mos of the knowl- 
ge concerning aptitude in the field of radio engineering has 


little literature relevant to the topic was available. Harrell and 
hurchill 7 have briefly summarized several studies on radio apti- 
tudes. It is interesting that none of the data reviewed by them was 
Collected in this country. The present discussion will necessarily be 
‘he ed on experience during World War II and will be limited to 
© problems studied in this brief period. 
Several investigators have studied the factors relating to achieve- 
Ment in various radio, electronic and electrical training schools. 
Olanovich’and Goodman 2 and Bolanovich è have discussed the pre- 
iction of achievement of female engineering trainees in a ten- 
Paes electronic course at Purdue University. Frandsen and Had- 
Ekt Hadley, and Lawshe and Thornton have studied factors 
Both ng to the achievement of Naval electrical and radio trainees. 
inter Army and Navy personnel research agencies + have been 
sty ao sd in this problem. In general the results of these various 
: les are in agreement. Although the data available concern onty 
g reaction of achievement in training schools, it is assumed that 
T results will be useful in vocational guidance. j 
ol aan and Hadley * conclude that the most efficient and 
in a mical combination of tests for predicting average achievement 
ath Cio training school would be comprised of a mathematics 
x oe a test of technical information in electricity. In this study 
a on of an intelligence test and/or interest questionnaire did 
Eeoae the precision of the prediction. Lawshe and Thornton 8 
ae at the tests with the greatest predictive value are ( 1) ability 
Sie simple measurements and solve simple arithmetical prob- 
» (2) practical electrical information, and (3) mental alert- 
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romising 
Interest (as usually measured) does not appear a Fiat a 
factor for the prediction of achievement in a re meee falie 
However, Hadley ë has reported that certain = nly those who 
to succeed may be eliminated by the Pe A ; S = Balana. 
are definitely interested in this type of specialize seca itn 
vich and Goodman? report that the Kuder Preference R 
some promise as a device for eliminating those honek little 
likely to drop out before completion of the a that interest 
specific data are available it appears safe to conc E satisfaction 
in radio engineering should correlate highly with jo that factors 
and should be considered in counselling. It is possible SE 
of previous radio experience, activities as a radio E eh ditional 
lated activities are as valid, if not more valid, than tr at 
interests tests or inventories in the evaluation of radio ae "Bee 
Little information is available concerning the Segre? Ip A 
tween radio ability and scores on tests of mechanical E to 
mechanical comprehension. Some unpublished data, in a x iy tests 
those previously reviewed, indicate that the correlation of td he 
with achievement at radio training schools is very low. ass n 
correlation of mechanical ability and comprehension tests wi 


formance in laboratory or shop is quite satisfactory. 
Hadley 5 ha: 


‘ è $ data to 

3 S studied the relation of certain personal between 
achievement in radio training. Comparisons were made i 
the achievement 


of those who 
ence and those wh 


experience, Exper 
if accompani 
T 26 years of 
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In all of the comparisons above, the group with lower average 
Scores on the intelligence test is the group with the higher average 
achievement, This fact supports the findings previously reported 
y Frandsen and Hadley * relative to the predictive significance of 
aye gence as compared with mathematical and electrical knowl- 

ge. 

College training is definitely advantageous although it is possi- 

e for an individual to succeed very satisfactorily without such 
taining, When a group possessing some college training is compared 
koth a group with no college training the college group excels. 

his difference is maintained when the groups are matched upon 

€ basis of electrical knowledge. p 

© consideration of the aptitude for learning radio code is in- 
cluded in this article. Since it may be desirable, although not neces- 
‘ary, for the radio engineer to be familiar with radio telegraphy 
Certain references to this problem are included in the bibliography.* 6 
li Tn summary and conclusion—upon the basis of our present 
imited fund of information: aptitude for work in radio engineering 
Tan best be predicted from mathematical ability and electrical 

Nowledge, The studies reviewed in this article have employed tests 

Mathematics and arithmetic reasoning which in most cases can 

© considered as ability or aptitude tests rather than achievement 
ests, On the other hand, the tests of practical and technical elec- 
onity employed in the various studies have been information tests. 
p viously the individual who has had little opportunity to learn 
on Not obtain a very high score on such a test. The vocational 

unsellor should weigh results on such tests in terms of the oppor- 
A mty for the acquisition of technical information. A test of the 
ae for learning electrical and electronic principles is ent 
ane ed. The counsellor should give consideration to any cues to s 

Ptitude which are available to him. Intelligence is important to 
aa extent that average or above average mental alertness 1$ fet 
«©. In the case of the individual contemplating advanced study 
Sts, a serious consideration. However, an individual may A 
ne as a radio technician or shop worker even aia 
ure io test score is below average. Interest (as rhea Feng, 
On a. is of limited value in the prediction of rer a 
a oa hand, completion of training and Se ner copie- 

i nitely related to interest. Mechanical ability an ith the 
engi on is important only to the shop worker, not nece. 2 is as 

fon Factors of age, sex and personality do not appe por- 

Providing the basic abilities and knowledge are present. 


i 
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Cooperation with colleagues, appearance, moral attitudes, and origi- 
nality, In order to estimate such traits and the many others which 
are equally subjective in nature, the counselor uses rating scales. 
rating scale is an instrument designed to record in regular 
and systematic fashion opinions and estimates regarding an indi- 
Vidual’s character and personality traits. Its special province is the 
field of traits which do not lend themselves well to more objective 
Measurement, These estimates and opinions are gathered from a 
sample of people who know the ratee in a variety of circumstances 
le situations, and who meet certain other qualia na to 
ngth of acquaintance, nature of acquaintance, objectivity of view- 
Point, and impartiality of judgment. i 
ot is recognized that subjective estimates may or may not be 
Mont Ratings are only opinions about an individual. Such opinions 
SEA however, be significant factors in the vocational success Or 
ure of an individual. A man’s usefulness is often influenced by 
u st People think of him, as well as by what he does or can do., 
Pever, the major value of rating scales in guidance is not in 
Paat they reveal about the effects of people’s opinions regarding vi 
ok vidual, but in what they reveal to the counselor who see Li 
rain a complete inventory of the significant facts about the 
Advisee, k 
The use of rating scales requires three persons: a rater, a ratee, 
mad an intermediary such as the vocational counselor or personnel 
ae in industry. Ratings are used far more extensively by industrial 
us onne] men than by vocational counselors. Among the terms 
ae by industry for ratings are merit rating, personality ae 
ENS rating, progress report, personnel review, and others. In pe 
the Personnel men have found the less easily measured ae fe 
dim, employee so important that they have developed thousan a z5 
ind eat rating scales. The most common kinds of scales used F 
desen? See occasionally in vocational guidance are very briefly 
e . 


trait The graphic rating scale. This consists of a epee te 
Blac Or activities, five to fifty or more in number, to E ech 
deng È a check mark at the adjective or descriptive Fe RNID. 
The © the ratee’s grade or position in the specified t 2 ee 
the gocneral trait or activity is usually defined and a jel Sen it 
trait nition is marked off to indicate degrees of poss Eaa 
toe, 07 activity. In some instances, a numerical SCO) Il 
ach division of the line on the scale. Adjectives may be unequally 


Sp i 
àced and numerical values may be adjusted accordingly. 


general 
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o 

Accuracy in work as 10 8 1 5 i | 
defined by free- | | 

dom from errors: 


many 
no very ayer: errors 
errors few age 
errors 


= because 
The graphic scale is the most frequently used in oe aes 
it is easy to understand and can be quickly filled in by 
visors, 1 le is quite 
2. Descriptive or multiple choice scale. This form o£ + descriptive 
similar to the graphic scale. The main difference is tha 


h ice 
c iple choic' 
adjectives or phrases are used in the manner of a multip 


question without a line to indicate gradations. 
3. Order- 


s em- 

of-merit scale. This type of scale is applied ee 

ployees or members of the same group or department. egarding 

arranges all the members of the group in order of piety oorest 
a trait, placing the best member at the top of the list, the P 


: : tween the 
at the bottom, and other members in their proper ranks be 
two extremes, 


4. Alphabetical scale. Th 


letter grades to indicate 
manner as tea 


for good, “orn 


+. terms of 
e rater judges each ratee a a re 
degrees of excellence in muc llent, “B” 
chers grade pupils. “A” may stand for excellent, 


4 man scale. This is often called the Army officer s¢ 
because it became well known 


; . Its use requi 
considered trait a standard scal 
who represented five all-inclus 
the trait. The ratee was then 


1S. 
gh intelligence on the part of the rate 
7. Specific-instance scale. T 


rater to compare the ratee with P 


mes m 
ersonally known individuals who 
he has chosen to represent the 


3 ion of a 
Various degrees of possessio 
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given trait. Actual persons represent the degrees on the scale. In 
€ specific instance scale, specific acts indicate degrees on the scale. 
Pecific examples of behavior are used instead of men. : 

The specific-instance scale is similar to the scales used in the 
educational field for rating drawings, compositions, and hand- 
Writing. This type of scale has not won wide usage because of the 

ifficulty in finding specific instances that would yield clear-cut 

€rentiations. When vagueness in the definitions of typical in- 

Stances is overcome by means of more highly specific instances, the 
Scale sets up a narrowness which limits its use. Aya 

A few researchers have overcome some of the difficulties in- 
herent in the specific instance scales through application of the 
Statistical treatments often used for the study of attitudes. Numeri- 
cal values are assigned to the statistically significant instances. 

. 8. Outstanding traits. One of the most widely used rating scales 
MN the public service and one that is especially useful in vocational 
Counseling is the kind developed by J. B. Probst. He has developed 
aà number of “service reports,” each of which contains about 100 
escriptive items concerned with character traits, work qualities, 
abits, and personality. All the items are outstanding traits and 
me selected after considerable experimental testing. The form of 
he Teport is illustrated by the following excerpt: — 

Place an x mark next to each of the items in this column which 

You know from your own experience will describe or fit this person. 


Check columns 


I 
2 
Da a Ba Lazy . 
~_ —— — Slow moving 
SS — Quick and active 
<< —_ — Minor physical defects 
a —— Indifferent; not interested 
~ —— — Talks too much 
~ —— — Too blunt or outspoken 
~ —— — Too much self-importance 
~ —— —— Good team worker 
— —— 


Not a good team worker 


is In the Probst method of rating, each employee is first rated by 
igh mediate superior. The same blank is then given to the next 
€r level of officer and the latter-rates the employee with the 


ZT 


N fee] 
HE 
ao 


ace mark his x in column 1, the department head in column 
the superintendent in column 3. 


FY Tatings before him. Thus, in the form shown above, the fore- | 


z 
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In vocational counseling, it is not practicable for e 
to use the form that has been filled in by another rater. ce uaint- 
tant, however, for the advisee to be rated by three or ae meats 
ances and this can be done by asking each rater to send his keine 
to the counselor. The counselor can easily place on one sw she 
sheet the check marks of the several raters. Some gun en Sa 
advisee to rate himself and the counselor places on the self-r: 
sheet all the check marks of the several raters. i r ut 
Raters can be encouraged to give additional infopnatins a 
the person rated. Such comments or “behaviorgrams” on t E 
of a rating sheet are very illuminating to the counselor because ficant 
narrate instances, explain assigned ratings, and portray signi 
features of the individual’s personality. sag scale, 
Many efforts have been made to develop an ideal rating Bet 
but a scale that is perfectly satisfactory to most raters ha a EMG 
been developed either in industry or in vocational counseling. 


: 4 a A : S : ment 
major reason for this failure is the way in which the instru: 
must be used. It is alway: 


s used by a counselor with a unique ed 
ality who has learned to make interpretations of other Lapras? a 
in terms of his own mental habits. The information elicited A 
rating scale must fit the counselor’s patterns of thinking. He te 
to interpret his own 


age 8 scale and each might use his own scale ad 

This limitation in 
value of a scale increases in th 
some basic pattern or concep 
seling. No counselor can dey 
before he has developed a 


dynamics of human personali 


the use of rat 


tual approach in-his vocational coun- 
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predictions, This applies particularly to the clinician or clinically- 
minded adviser. ile 
Cf course most industrial personnel men have had no clinical 
training, nor have they developed academically recognized basic 
concepts regarding the dynamics of human personality. They have, 
~oWever, developed excellent “frames of reference” for their think- 
ing about the traits of the employee. The experienced industrial 
rater uses in his frames of reference factors such as the requirements 
O` the job and the ways in which certain characteristics of em- 
Ployees tend to mesh with the supervisor’s outstanding personality 
“aracteristics, The rater in industry is likely to have basic frames 
g ference empirically developed, which are to him more definite 
„an the relatively vague bookish principles of the immature voca- 
tional counselor. 
ew vocational counselors use rating scales because only a few 
ave learned to think in terms of some basic conceptual pattern for 
ne Study of human personality and its dynamics. Most counselors 
Prefer to use objective tests because they supply information that 
een statistically treated for validity and reliability. Tests, how- 
no are exceedingly limited in their powers to reveal certain sig- 
nificant facts about the advisee. To make a comprehensive case 
‘tudy of an advisee, test findings, scholastic records, and biographi- 
cal data should be ‘supplemented by means of an instrument such 
48 the Outstanding trait rating scale. 4 
tap tany extensive studies of ratings have been made to produce 
‘tistically correct scalings and to discover correlations between 
sal active ratings and objective measurements such as job levels, 
aie and production records, Few such studies, however, have 
Uced results of significance to the vocational counselor. 
me ne reason for such lack of significant correlations is na 
in ¢ Uring instruments have been developed, in so far as is possi e 
© Present stage of science, for objective criteria. By its very 
€, a rating scale is an instrument that should be used when 
© Objective measuring devices are unavailable. $ 
tion merous rules for the effective use of rating scales in voca- 
A guidance might be stated. Some of these rules are: IR 
Seven Obtain ratings from three or more acquaintances, preferably 
N raters, A 
by a Consider as significant only those outstanding traits checked 
3 least two raters. 
Tater Ow the relationship of each rater to the ratee. Is the 
ent, employer, fellow student or sweetheart? 


Naty, 
Moy, 


Par 
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. in order 
4. Use the ratings to elicit reactions from the advisee 1n 
larify his appraisals of himself. ; may 
3 j aces the ratings with the advisee in order k at: 
appreciate the effects of his personality traits on ot “4 sith pe 
visees gain much encouragement from such discussio ome a 
counselor. When used in this ee a rating repor 
owerful stimulus in motivating the a visee. hras- 
Í 6. If ratings are to be shown to the advisee, express an B 
ings on the rating form with due regard for his feelings. raging 8 
of the statements should not be so cold, brusque or dpon a ela 
it is in many rating scales now in use. John G. Watkins, of a rat- 
State Personnel Department, has shown how the phrasings 


feelings 
ing scale may be changed to improve the effect on the 
of the ratee. 


OLD FORM 
Quantity or Work: 
—— Unusually high output. 
—— High output. 
— Normal output. 
—— Limited output. 
—— Insufficient production; unsatisfactory. 


NEW FORM 
Quantrry or Work: 

=e Exceptionally hi 
Better than ay 
Meeting our r 
You could do 
You could do 


gh output. Keep it up. 
erage. Good going. 
‘equirements, 


: ify the 
S the advisee will be unable to identify 
erse comments, ve 
to the effective use of rating scales, ha 
Tous publications, 


rater who had made ady 
Other factors, vital 
been reported in nume 
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READING ABILITY, RELATIONSHIP TO SCHOLASTIC 
AND OCCUPATIONAL APTITUDE. It is well known that 
A ading ability is related to scholastic aptitude and to success in 
many Vocations. Studies have shown that the correlations between 
ading ability and general aptitude for school work is compara- 
tively high. For example, in one study the correlation between the 
SCOregs of 200 eleventh-grade pupils on the Iowa Silent Reading Test 

d eir total scores on the American Council on Education Psy- 
hological Examination, 1945 edition, was found to be .759 (2:61). 
t is rather close relationship is due in part to the fact that the 
me Scores on most tests of general scholastic aptitude are heavily 
saturated with a verbal factor. When general scholastic aptitude is 

Parated into linguistic and quantitative aptitude, or into language 
ay Non-language aptitude, there is, as one might suppose, a sig- 
thecant difference between the correlation of reading ability with 

SSE two aspects of aptitude. Correlations of the linguistic and 
dantitative scores of 190 eleventh-grade pupils on the American 
soci Psychological Examination with their scores on the Iowa 
: eading Test were respectively .817 and .611 (1:56). The 


l . . 
i age I.Q.’s of 108 eighth-grade pupils on the California Test 


o n S 
tp Mental Maturity were correlated to the extent of .755 with their 


lay; SCOres on the Traxler Silent Reading Test, whereas the corre- 
K of non-language I.Q.’s of these pupils with total ise 
ints Was only .423 (3:66). The breakdown of scholastic ap = 5 
of p Variety of mental factors in the manner of the Chicago Tests 
Corre ary Mental Abilities would result in further differences in 
“tion with reading ability. f 
Wor, € relationship of reading ability to achievement a school 
Teag: Varies from subject to subject.t In general, the correlation of 
to, ng Comprehension scores with achievement test scores tends 
igh in English, substantial in social studies, science, and lan- 
= Statistically significant although not high in mathematics, 
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and probably low in fine and practical arts, alhaisin oes not 
dence concerning the relationship in the last two 
seem to be available. : “tude and 
The relationship of reading ability to vocon ap ding is 
success depends, of course, upon the extent to T + foe contain 
used in the occupation concerned. It is obvious tha ate, WELD 
manual occupations reading is of little or no Se a a be impos- 
for others, such as law, success in the occupation woul S analytical 
sible without high reading ability of the reflective = sna eae 
type. Very few studies reporting actual correlations A hove peen 
ing test scores and scores on vocational aptitude tes 
reported. è slit 
ris view of the significant relationship between reading R 
and success in most school subjects and in many Voce ee 
rection of reading deficiencies is an important aspect of a of the 
guidance program in any school. As soon as the Petal ead: 
remedial work are clearly in mind, the first step in a sea ability 
ing program is to give a reliable survey test of rea aE orie 
throughout the school. The second step is the jdentificatio: ae nae 
basis of the reading scores and other information such z EE 
nished by teachers reports, of the individuals who nee earn 
instruction. Reading test scores will not automatically si les, 
individuals into two groups—normal readers and reme a from 
The distribution of reading scores is a continuum ranging 


i n As iduals 
very high to very low. Any decision concerning what auld be 
should have remedial help is partly a subjective one. DE 

made not only upon the 


in the 
basis of the grade norms, but Pa shee 
lity in the local school and of the 
course and vocation for whi 


. e 
sis of the reading difficulties of m 
pupils who have been selected for remedial attention. This F d- 
for a review of all available information about each pupil inc noa 
ing school history, home background, personality, scholastic T 
tude, and study habits. The administration of additional rea i 
tests and of an intelligence test may be required in Cay a 
this step. Special attention should be given to the discovery STA 
ical handicaps, such as deficiencies in vision and hearing, A 
ciational difficulties that may have a neurological basis, E ei 
personality maladjustments. As a result of careful diagnosis, 
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Pupils may be identified whose reading retardation clearly arises 
rom physical limitations, obscure failure in central associative proc- 
esses, or personality factors. These pupils should be separated from 
€ rest for individual attention or referral to the proper specialists. 
© great majority of the retarded readers in a usual school group, 
Owever, evince difficulties which are in the field of learning and 
which can be relieved by group corrective teaching with a certain 

amount of individualization of instruction. i 

he corrective instruction may be organized either on the basis 

T small groups of pupils with similar difficulties meeting at free 

Periods or after school hours or in the form of regular classes 

Meeting each day and conferring credit toward graduation. The 

©Pinion of reading experts and the experience of remedial teachers 

indicate that the latter type of organization is preferable. 

b he objectives and techniques of the remedial teaching should 
€ determined by the needs of the individuals in the group. Among 
e procedures which may be employed are (1) free reading to 
Mulate interest; (2) training in work-study skills such as finding 
acts, identification of main ideas, and supporting details, sequential 

“ading, skimming, and identification of large divisions in longer 

‘elections; (3) reading test lessons and keeping a record of scores 

M order to note improvement from week to week; (4) training in 

8eneral and technical vocabulary; (5) analysis of check lists of study 
abits and planning of improved study programs; (6) training in 

-Oughtful, critical, and analytical reading; and (7) oral reading 
an audience situation. The remedial help should be carried on 

ad €nough for new reading habits to be developed and made rela- 

se ni permanent. Usually this type of work should be continued for 
ast one semester. 

Teade last step in the remedial program for a group of retarded 
© ders is an appraisal of the progress made by each individual 

fur 8 the period of training and recommendations concerning 

gin te remedial work. Comparable forms of tests used in the be- 
to ning should be administered at the end of the instruction period 
Measure growth and again several months later to note retention 
th Bains, All individuals who have been in the remedial group, even 
aver, whose reading has apparently been brought up to OF above 
the, o> should be kept under observation for at least a year and 
Progress in school work rechecked at intervals. 
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Emporia Silent Reading Test 
Purpose and Validity 1 years 
The Emporia Silent Reading Test is the result of A Ler 
experimentation in reading test construction in connec aphs for 
the Nation-wide Every Pupil Scholarship Tests. The parap a 
this test were carefully selected from a large variety terest the 
he aim was to include material whose content would in 


i A tion: 
pupils for whom the test is designed. Before their final selection, 
the Paragraphs wer 


. d 
: € critically checked in respect to quality an 
difficulty by several Supervisors and teachers of reading. š an 
._, Lhe validity of the test was further checked by setting uP 
independent criterion. Three nati 
recognized merit and o; 


me fi 
tered to the same 


Pupils in 


2. 
the Criterion, individually, was -+-7 
N respect to validity. 


Reliability of Tests 


By the odd-versus-even method of computation on Form a fae 
liability coefficients ranging between go and .93 were a was 
grades ITI to VIII, inclusive. The average of the six coefficien 
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‘88. On Forms A and B the average coefficient obtained was «71 for 
grades IV to VI. Later studies showed Form C and Form D equiva- 
ent to the earlier forms in validity and reliability. 


Authors and Publisher . 

The authors of this test are H. E. Schrammel, Director of oo 
Teau of Educational Measurements and Head ee ng, o 
Psychology, and W. H. Gray, Associate Professor of Psyc. = etl 

ansas State Teachers College. The test is published by eee 
ducational Measurements, Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Administering, Scoring, Interpreting, and Use of Results 


There are four equivalent forms of this test. The time us pr 
5 ng it is x 5 minutes. It is simple to administer and to aye 
Tecommended for grades IV to VIII, but norms are pe nee 
Brades IIT to VIII for both mid-year and peepee tes Bue 
Tcentile norms which are set up in four concise tables aE zea 
OR Scores made by 25,000 pupils. Suggestions for using 
*esults are provided. 


Reference: 


y 1940 Mental Measurements Year Book, p. 341. 


READING TESTS l r 
Gates Series of Reading Tests. The Gates Series of Reading 
“sts includes the following: 
sta L Gates Reading Readiness Tests for kindergarten and the early 
E of Grade I. One form, five subtests. 
2s Cates, Primary Reading Tests (revised). Three fora ee 
Su €sts, as follows: (1) word recognition, (2) sentence re > 


6) Paragraph reading. For use in Grades I and the first half of 
Srade 17. 


Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests. Three foras jaa 
ts: (1) word recognition, (2) paragraph maei 

8 the second half of Grade II and through Gra a eae 
fo 4: Gates Basic Reading Tests (revised) , silent rea 5 a i Š 
oo four subtests: (1) Type A, general significan 4 ‘ype n, 
fon come of events; Type C, following directions; a u e ng 
vnr tails. For use from the middle of Grade III through Grade 


3. 
Subtes 
durin 
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5. Gates Reading Survey. Two forms. Each booklet came 
tests of (a) speed of reading; (b) vocabulary; (c) comprehension. 
For use in Grades III to VIII. ble 

6. Gates Individual Diagnostic Tests. Includes a set of eusal A 
test cards; two brief exposure cards; a twelve-page pupil s recor I 
booklet; and a manual. For use for individual diagnosis, Grades 
to VIII, inclusive. 


‘The series test is designed to provide a coordinated proe et 
group testing and individual diagnosis throughout the range a 3 
elementary and junior high school. Each test is accompanied "i i 
comprehensive teacher’s manual which gives certain technical pa 
tails, such as reliability coefficients, etc. For example, the manual z 
the Gates Basic Reading Tests, page 18, lists the geli correla top a 
each of the four tests and all the intercorrelations of the test in f 
case of each of ten different school groups in which the number en 
pupils ranges from 42 to 400. The correlations were based on gra! 
groups. The self-correlation of two forms of the test in the a 
Type A range from 83 to 93; for Test B, from 80 to 94; for Test “, 
from 76 to 94; and for Test D, from 88 to 94. 


A. I.G. 


study type. Economy implies that 
sumption must h 4 aoe it 1 

st be in keep: 3 fe ults. 
Accuracy and reliability foe ii mathe a enea 
actual study and silent readi 


ead: REE ils for 
which it is designed. Tn hee abilities of the groups of pupi 


. lized. 
The Iowa Silent Readin an these aims have been reali 


Test: 
eral survey of a sing] Epes n8 


e work: . The test meas- 
ures three broad general areas of Re Raat sug namely, 
(1) Rate of Reading at a Controlleg Level of Comprehension, ( 2) 

i etry, Sentences, Paragraphs, and 
Longer Articles, and (3) Ability to Use Skills Required in Locating 
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The Advanced tests were administered in seventeen communities 
in eleven states, and the elementary tests were given in nineteen 
Communities in thirteen states widely distributed geographically in 
order to complete the standardization. Grade percentile norms for 
ae sub-test and the total, and age and grade equivalents for the 
ln are available based on approximately sixty thousand cases. 
ee adard scores make possible comparison of scores on the several 
Eo forms, and batteries. Scoring is by means of a simplified stencil 
ang ne reliability of the test was obtained by correlating the odd 
RN even scores and correcting the resulting coefficient by applica- 
ike of the Spearman-Brown formula to yield an estimate of the 

ole test, The reliability coefficient for the Advanced test was .918 
and the Elementary test was .930. Reliability coefficients for each of 

€ sub-tests are also given. In addition to the reliability coefficients 
ata are presented showing the probable error of measurement for 
Sach of the sub-tests and the test as a whole. 

Validity for the test was secured first by analyzing the situations 
Calling into play the skills or abilities which experienced observers 
Consider fundamental to success in reading. The analysis of what 

€se situations are naturally forms a basis for the development of 
an effective course of study and by the same logic provides the most 
defensible basis for the validating of silent reading tests. The authors 
A the test attempted to secure validity by paralleling test items in 
Number of work type reading situations. 
of q VETY item in the four forms, both Elementary and Advanced, 
$ these tests has been carefully tried out under experimental con- 
tions, The items in the several test parts are arranged in order of 
ag oly, and the sub-tests in the four forms are carefully balanced 
rect}, difficulty. In general the percentage of pupils responding cor- 
Y to items in consecutive grades shows the expected increases. 
aye Iowa Silent Reading Test can be given satisfactorily by 
t 34 teacher or principal who is willing to adhere conscientiously to 
ections and who is reasonably skillful in discipline. _ 
lies 2E Of the most important functions of these silent reading tests 
ratha. the fact that their use in a class provides the teacher with a 
p Aer exact estimate of the level of development of a number of 
With want elements of silent reading abilities in the class, as well as 
the eee information in certain important skill areas concerning 
in, LMitations of the individuals comprising the class. By compar- 
= results obtained from a class with the norms, a clear idea of 
type oral ability of the class in silent reading of the work-study 
can be obtained. By analyzing the scores made by individual 
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2 ` k- 
pupils on the various parts of the tests, certain of the ena. is 
nesses or strengths of individual members may be ogee nes 
only on the basis of such an analytical oe that a really 
structive remedial program can be developed. 

The publisher of these tests is the World Book Company, 
Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York. 


V.H. K. 


Schrammel-Gray High School and College Reading Test 
Nature and Purpose of the Test 


The Schrammel-Gray High School and College Reading e? 
consists of two equivalent forms, A and B, each of which is ee ë 
posed of twenty-five paragraphs followed by three to five object! As 
questions concerning the content. The total number of questio. j 
on each form of the test is 100. The test was planned and ai 
Structed with the purpose of providing both survey and diagno E 
measures. It measures efficiently reading rate, general reading sane 
prehension, and comprehension efficiency on the junior and seni s 
high school and college-freshman levels. The aim is to provide i 
test of adequate length so that survey measures will be reliable a 
will also any remedial measures based on its diagnostic value. lid 

Since the test yields three significant scores, it is not only a va ‘tt 
Survey measure, but also one of considerable diagnostic value. Al 
pues of the Scores which it yields contribute to a thorough analysis 
ee acura nae ability. The &ross-comprehension score con 


On-efficiency score is the most yal 
The compreh een but al n 
renhension- i is a ratio 
teen the students grmegmagtceiceny score 2 ratio be 
It is indicative of his efficiency in readin acme on the quantity 
read. It is also interpreted by reliable rents norms for ea 
grade, R 


Authors and Publisher 


The authors of this test are H. E. Schrammel, Director Bureau 
of Educational Measurements and W, H. Gray, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Kan ' 


sas State Teachers College, Emporia, 


Kansas. The publisher of the test is the Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Validity of the Test 


The paragraphs composing the forms of this test were carefully 
selected from a wide variety of sources on the reading level com- 
monly reached by high-school and college students. A conscious 
jtempt was made to select paragraphs which would prove interest- 
Mg to students of each level. The difficulty value of the vocabulary 
was checked against the Thorndike Word Lists. Both the para- 
s p hs and questions were tried out several times on classes, and 
tudies and revisions were made until the two forms were equated 
°F various ability groups. : k 

“Orrelations between college-freshman scores and composite 
Scile ranks computed from scores on tests in intelligence, English, 
Scabulary, spelling, mathematics, reading, and current history, 
Yieldeq the following coefficients; Gross-comprehension score in 
T ing and decile rank .73 = .o1, reading rate score and decile 
ae 67 = o2, and comprehension-efficiency reading score and 

Stile rank .87 ae ‘ot. These coefficients are indicative of the high 
filidity of this reading test and, since reading ability is a most vital 

Stor in determining scholastic efficiency, denote that this test 
POssessac marked predictive value as regards scholastic success. 


Vi 


liability of the Test 
a „ atious reliability studies of the test were made. Table I shows 
fr €Presentative sample of some coefficients which were computed 
Scores made by a homogeneous ninth-grade group. 


TABLE I 
Reliability Coefficients 
No.of Reliability P. E. of 


Fo Correlation Between Cases Coefficients Score 
Fo A and Form B, Rate........ 272 86 + 011 9:3 
‘ta A and Form B, Gross Compre- 
ION: |. a ais TER 266 86.011 41 
al A and Form B, Comprehension 
Fo ficiency T TT 272 65 Æ 024 
T A, Gross Comprehension and 
Fon “Prehension Efficiency ....... 266 = 63 + .025 
»G hensi 
Breer. a 
Th 


degre ese coefficients are sufficiently high to show a satisfactory 
© of reliability. The probable error of a score means that a 


ANCE 
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ot diverge 
student’s true score, in fifty per cent of the cases, nee ee by 4-1 
from his obtained score by 9.3 points or less in aye > points or 
points or less in case of gross comprehension, and by 4. 
less in case of comprehension efficiency. 


Administering, Scoring, and Interpreting 


ided. The 

Simple directions for administering the test fe ene ofa 
working time is 25 minutes. Scoring is accomplis were the tat 
printed key. Machine scoring of this test is also poss A score 
items answered correctly comprises the gross compre the exasoiies 
The rate score is read off the test blank at the last line : ey = tebe 
read. The comprehension efficiency score is obtained r PAE 
which is provided. It is the ratio between the pumpen = orei i8 
swered correctly and the amount read, Each of the A q forea 
interpreted by use of percentile scores which are provide 
grade VII to XII and the four years of college. 


Reference: 


1. 1940 Mental Measurements Yearbook, p. 365. 


H. E.S. 


1S 
should be used regularly in such a progran? 
a silent reading test, 
Reading is a 


complex and 
hension of the vi 


ren 
à > 3 3 
unitary process in which eee A 
the central associative processes, 


ens n 
i ns which are somewhat artificial E 
which, at best, can only roughly approximate the natural rea 
situation. 


t 
There are three general types of silent reading tests. The firs 
and oldest of these is the ki 
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The second and most widely used type consists of survey reading 
tests with diagnostic features. The working time for this kind of test 
is usually about one class period. It provides scores for several as- 
Pects of reading ability and a total or median score which is a 
Measure of general reading achievement. Some of the part scores 
obtained with these tests are not high in reliability, but they are 
Somewhat useful for the discovery of possible strengths and weak- 
nesses in reading which call for further investigation. The total 
Scores on these tests usually indicate overall reading ability with 
father high reliability. h 

Reading tests of the third type are intended to form a basis for 
aie analysis of the reading process and to yield valid and reliable 
diagnostic measures of different aspects or factors in the total read- 
ìng achievement of individuals. The working time for a test of this 

za is necessarily long, and it may include as much as three or four 
urs, 

A few of the available reading tests are now being used each 
Year with thousands of junior and senior high school pupils through- 
Out the United States. Among these are the Cooperative Reading 
Comprehension Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, the Nelson- 

enny Reading Test, the Traxler Reading Tests, and the Van 
Negnen-Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abili- 
ties. The first four tests belong to the second of the three general 
tYpes of reading test, and the last one is the best example of the 
third type. 

The Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test is one part of 
the Cooperative English Test. It is available either separately or 
M a “single-booklet” edition along with the other two parts of the 

nglish test. There is a lower level, known as Ci, which may be 
Used in the junior and senior high school grades, and an upper level, 
2, Which is available for use in the last two or three grades of 
Senior high school and in college. Each level provides Scaled Scores 
a vocabulary, speed of comprehension, and level of comprehen- 
ion, as well as a total Scaled Score. The reliabilities of the scores 
the 50-point on the Scaled Score distribution, estimated from the 
Publishers’ data on standard errors of measurement, are: vocabu- 
Be: .91; speed of comprehension, .84; total score, -94- The median 
re Seven correlations of total scores on this test with school marks 
rel English was found in one study to be 605 (4:43). Since the 
a outed between reading and achievement 10 English is known 
i © substantial, this coefficient indicates considerable validity for 
es A factor analysis of the Cooperative Reading Comprehen- 
Test was made by Davis.? He found that word knowledge and 
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reasoning in reading were the most important factors in the Te 
yielded by this test. The test exists in five forms: Q, R, S, T, and X, 
at each level. for 
The Iowa Silent Reading Tests consist of an elementary test p 
Grades 4-9 and an advanced test for Grades 9-12. The revised ne 
edition of these tests contains four forms on each level, Am, Bm, 
Cm, and Dm. The advanced form of the test contains nine subtests 
including rate, comprehension, directed reading, poetry comprehen- 
sion, word meaning, sentence meaning, paragraph comprehension, 
and location of information, including use of the index and selection 
of key words. The elementary form does not have the poetry OF ak 
prehension section and contains a subtest on alphabetizing instead d 
one on selection of key words. The reliability coefficients reporte d 
in the manual of directions are above .7 for all parts of the advance 
test except rate and poetry comprehension and for all parts of the 
elementary test except comprehension and sentence meaning. 
study by Townsend tends to verify these reliabilities. The same 
study, however, indicates that the standard scores on the elementary 
and advanced tests are not directly comparable and that some of the 
Parts are so highly correlated that their diagnostic value is somewhat 
limited. 
Th 
3 


-Denny test, notwithstanding 
(1:371) ind of the reading tests now being 
d yhp dates that the factors determin- 
ing the total score obta is test are mainly word knowl- 
u: i i . . 3t as a 

measure of general reading ability į s implies that its validity 


four fo 
reading, vocabulary, story comp 
sion, and total comprehension, and to provide a total score for over- 
all reading ability. There are just two forms of the second test which 
provides scores for rate, story Comprehension, main ideas in para- 
graphs, and total comprehension, and also yields a total score. The 


> Paragraph comprehen- 
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reliability coefficients have been reported as follows: silent reading: 
Tate, 82; story comprehension, .65; vocabulary, -85; paragraph 
Comprehension, .74; total comprehension, .815 total score, .92. High 
school reading: rate, .go; story comprehension, .72; mam ideas, .80; 
total Score, .93. The reliabilities of the rate, vocabulary, total com- 
Prehension, and total scores are fairly satisfactory, but the story 
Comprehension and paragraph comprehension scores are not reliable 
Enough to warrant their use in the study of individuals. Total scores 
on the silent reading test were correlated to the extent of .56 with 
average school marks and .88 with composite scores on a battery of 
Other reading tests. , : 
The Van Wagenen-Dvorak test is an examination which requires 
about three hours of administering time and is intended to be 
Oroughly diagnostic. There are three levels of this test—an inter- 
ediate division for Grades 4 and 5, a junior division for Grades 6 
to 9, and a senior division for Grades 10 to 12 and college. The test 
38 designed to form the basis of differential diagnosis of rate of 
Comprehension, ability to perceive relationships, vocabulary (words 
™ contest), vocabulary (isolated words), range of information, 
Brasping central thought, retention of clearly stated details, inter- 
Pretation of content, integration of dispersed ideas, and drawing 
A erences from content. The test also provides a reading index 
Which may be compared in a general way with the I.Q. The only 
available study of this test is one published in Educational Records 
ulletin No. 31.5 The results were not very favorable to the diag- 
nostic value of the test. The range of corrected Spearman-Brown.. 
reliability coefficients for the Junior Division was .471 to .924, with 
à Median of .758; the range for the Senior Division was .431 to -7875 
a median of .689. The intercorrelations among the parts tended 
l be high when corrected for attenuation. Notwithstanding Sa 
„mitations suggested by this study, the Van Wagenen-Dvorak tes 
3 still the most promising diagnostic test now available. : 
z At this writing, a new diagnostic reading test 1s hems Sa 
va ted by an independent committee working under a sma m 
€ntion provided by the Blue Hill Foundation. The first form of this 
€st should be available for general use by the fall of 1947- 
The results of the regular use of reading tests ina guidance pro- 
Sram should be recorded with other test data on individual cumula- 
Me Tecord cards and used constructively both as a basis of identifi- 
on and correction of reading weaknesses and as an aid in the 
poe of students concerning the choice of school courses and 
ons, 


to 


Á E 
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RECORDS, FORMS FOR KEEPING 
Richardson Entrance 
The Entrance 
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students can supply most of the information in Part I in reliable 
form, parental cooperation and participation are desirable. 

Part II of the questionnaire provides a check list of behavior 
Patterns for an appraisal of the personality and character of the 
Student. Space is also provided for an informal statement about the 
Students personality and how the new school can be of greatest help 
in furthering his rounded personal and social development. This 
Part of the questionnaire is to be filled out by the student’s elemen- 
tary school principal or his eighth grade teacher. x 

The validity of the questionnaire has been demonstrated empiri- 
Cally in its use in pre-high school admission, registration, and orien- 
tation Programs, in individual counseling situations, and in group 
Suidance activities. No statistical data on validity and reliability 
‘ave been made available, but experience has shown that the ques- 
tionnaire yields valuable and dependable information in convenient 
and easily accessible form for guidance workers. 

The publisher of the Entrance Questionnaire and Experience 

cord is Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
“ago, Illinois. 


Ref erence: 
y Hamrin, S. A. and Erickson, C. E. Guidance in the secondary school. 
ew York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939, Pp. 127-37. 
H. D. R. 


Richardson Individual Guidance Record 


The Individual Guidance Record, developed by H. D. Richard- 
Son, is a guidance tool for the study and understanding of an 
individual high school student by his homeroom adviser. The record 

Tovides a means for assembling and using, over a five year period, 
Pertinent information in each of the following areas of personal and 
Social development: home and family background; health and 

Ysical condition; personal interests, attitudes, and recreational ex- 

“riences; personality ratings and observations; educational plans 

achievements; and vocational interests, goals, and plans. 
i The record is so designed that the student, as well as his adviser, 
Ran. Participate actively in assembling the information and in its 

‘erpretation and use. It is not only a record of a student, but by 
a d for him as well. Its value for the student is largely in the mak- 
; E of it, for through his participation he gains insight and under- 
into ete of himself and his developing personality pattern—his 

€rests, abilities, and personal characteristics; his strengths and 
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weaknesses—and how all factors are inter-related and integrate” a 
the “whole.” With this kind of understanding of himself, he be 
increasingly self-responsible and self-directive. . X 
It is ‘his doai concept of record making and ae po 3 
continuous means by which the homeroom adviser may s i RE 
“whole” student, and by which the student may epee Seu 
to know himself, that gives distinctiveness of purpose and z Ea 
to the Individual Guidance Record. The validity of the nies ena 
be judged in terms of this distinctive purpose and the relate usability 
of a good homeroom record for guidance purposes—viz., us nese 
both in the sense of convenience and accessibility; comprehensive 


ia. a + and 
in scope, reflecting the integrated character of the individual; Ae ae 
cumulative in form, revealing the developmental trends and p 
of the individual. The actu 


al tested use of the record over a nus 
of years in high school home rooms indicates that its major purp 
can be realized by both advisers and students. TE Re- 
The Individual Guidance Record is published by Science 
search Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


| 
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RELIABILITY 


secured in actual practice. The measures 
or scores yielded by some tests 


» however, approximate more closely 
than do others the “true” scores 
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ae o pprorination, which can be estimated, depends the reliabil- 
e test. 
isi S ommon used index of the reliability of a test is its self-con- 
of fia or self-correlation (the coefficient of reliability). The size 
ae 3 Porestatint coefficient will depend on the amount of the true 
at is common to the test and the alternate form or other 
are Parable measure used, assuming that the errors of measurement 
oa ly independent and therefore uncorrelated. Thus a re- 
Cent y coefficient of .95 may be interpreted to mean that 95 per 
of the score represents the ability measured by the test whereas 
5 Per cent of the score is attributable to errors of measurement. 
ak here are three methods of determining the self-correlation of 
Sst, as follows: 


I. repeating the test and calculating the correlation coefficient 
between the two sets of scores; 

2. testing the same group on alternate or parallel forms of the 
test and correlating the two sets of scores; 

3- the split-half method of dividing the test into two equivalent 
parts (usually by grouping odd-numbered items into one half 
and even numbered items in the other), correlating scores on 
these half-tests, and by means of the Spearman-Brown 
Prophecy formula, estimating the reliability of the whole test 
from the calculated reliability of the half. 


The use of alternate forms or the split-half method is generally 
Preferable to repetition of the same test, for in the latter case mem- 
hi Loe practice factors tend to make the reliability coefficient 
E er than it should be. The split-half method also has a disadvan- 

8e, however, in that the subjects are tested on only one occasion, 
ar the result that relatively temporary influences (e.g. attitudes, 
regu” etc.) affect the scores on both halves in the same way, 

ting in a reliability coefficient that is too high. 

vid If a test is to be used as a basis for conclusions regarding indi- 
uals, its reliability should be .go or more. In order to distinguish 
ma Sn groups, on the other hand, a lower reliability coefficient 
= be adequate. In evaluating a test, factors such as validity and 
the quality of the standardization must be taken into account, for 

Y are at least as important as reliability. 
lon, n general, the greater the number of items in a test and the 
ope the test time, the clearer and more definite the items, and the 

‘Usceptible to guessing, the more reliable the test. 
ofte stead of the coefficient of reliability, the index of reliability is 
used. This index which is simply the square root of the co- 
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4 en 
efficient of reliability provides an estimate a the correlation betwe 
the obtained scores and true scores on the test. ; P 

One caution needs to be observed in the use and npn T 
of both the coefficient of reliability and the index of relia ie 
must be remembered that, like any correlation ioe ge the eee 
cient of reliability varies according to the range of ab act 
sented in the group. The more heterogeneous the group R 
quently, the wider the range of talent, the higher the self-co aE 
In evaluating a given reliability coefficient or in compari Sin 
reliability of two tests, therefore, the size and range of the ara 
on whose scores the coefficients are based must be taken into acc fet 

Because it is free from the disadvantage cited pee HE 
cause it is independent of the range of ability in the group tes ihe 
the standard error of measurement is frequently used to indicati He 
reliability of a test. The formula for the standard error of a at 
ment (01%) which is a measure of the probable divergence 2 
obtained score from its corresponding true score, is as follows: 


e 
91%= 0, V I —rTy 


: n 
given test, a1% = 3, 68% of obtained scores on 
the test do not differ from their corresponding true scores by 
than + 3 Points, for- 
Finally, the standard error of estimate of a true score, the e 
mula for which is g% FSV ny gives the width of the ae 
or band within which the true score probably lies. Thus, for oo 
estimated true score Of 50, if gœ 1= 5, the chances are 68 in 1 
between 45 and 55. 


If for example, for a 
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RELIGIOUS APTITUDE, WILSON TESTS OF. Thirteen 
thousand four hundred thirtee: 


ei 
n people in 875,493 separate religio 
reactions had a part in the tests of religious aptitade constructed by 
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Matthew H. Wilson. These persons lived in about 700 widely scat- 
tered towns. 
ce In addition to the ordinary total grades which are given with 
ieee the average grade is also stated for each item of each test. 
Scores generally appear for junior and senior high school students, 
va and senior college students, and adults 35 years of age and 
li _These tests measure the capacity or the talent of man for re- 
oe experiences. The reliability of the Composite Test of Re- 
a Aptitude is .92 + both for non-Christians in India and our 
men People at the same age level. A purely scientific analysis of 
ie aptitude for religion has great practical value for all human 
S. 
oi People need to know what they actually are as human beings in 
er to orient themselves as individuals, groups, and nations. 
orden aUse each individual needs his moral strength increased in 
er best to accomplish his tasks, he should understand his own 
Capacity for religious experiences. Contrary to a rather wide spread 
clief that many people are without religious experiences, each per- 
n his moral struggles; and it follows that 


So; as . 
e n has religious support i y 
ach person should know clearly where such encouragement is most 


ely to come to him. 
These tests show, in a proportionate way, those drives that largely 


pause people to behave as they do. The tests reveal those inner urges 
ich produce progress in human relations. These tests demonstrate 
lat essential religious experiences strengthen morality, increase sta- 
ility, and Jessen instability. 
h These tests are not only measurements of the capacity of each 
eonan being to experience religion, but they also give a detailed 
ys tement of what the main religious experiences of a human being 
A tually are. By means of the methods used in modern psychology; 
retort of those channels through which the persuasive power of 
of igious experiences is released is carefully drawn. The implications 
mee chart are far reaching. Now each person, if he will take these 
of eae his own age level, is able to understand this inner meaning 
1s own life. 
Ay The C. H. Stoelting Scientific Company, 424 North Homan 
tude ae Chicago, Ill., publishes the first three of these religious apti- 
sts: 
A Test of Religious Aptitude (exploratory). Reliability. .90-+ 
eligious Aptitude Concerning People. Reliability. .93-+ 
Religious Aptitude Concerning Nature. Reliability. .go-+ 
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Teach- 
The Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas “ere digions 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas, publishes the next six tes 
aptitude with one Manual for all of them. 


iability. 88+ 
Religious Aptitude Concerning Parents. Reliability. 


A ability. 89+ 
Religious Aptitude Concerning Friends. a AA pra 
Religious Aptitude Concerning Trees. Reliability. .94+ 
Religious Aptitude Concerning Flowers. Reliability. .95 ae 
Religious Aptitude Concerning Prayer. e 


) ability. -94+ 
A Composite Test of Religious Aptitude. Reliability. 


a ` is composed 

Note that the Composite Test of Religious apunt vee i es 

of the best items taken from the eight other tests tN oe a tE 
ligion. This particular test is the most important of the ; 


Fa this main 
ments of aptitude for religion. The other tests supplement 
test. 
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ROTARY CLUBS. Rota: 
6,000 Rotary Clubs 


. i an 
ay nternational understanding, good au 


Rotary Clubs throughout the world are deeply interested 10 
grams of occupational information and guidance for young Pe?” 
ple, and are carrying on activities in various phases of this imp° 
tant field. 
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sional experience with students on an informational basis, but makes 
no recommendations as to the particular type of activity to be car- 
ned on. 

In the furtherance of this program, Rotary Clubs throughout 
the world have developed various types of occupational information 
ie guidance programs dealing with those phases which may best 

e handled by persons not specifically trained for guidance work, in 
Cooperation with organizations and persons trained in such programs. 
ti The general purpose of most programs of occupational informa- 

ion and guidance sponsored by Rotary Clubs is to provide high- 
school students (and in some cases college students and other adults) 
With information which will assist them to develop an understand- 
ing of their interests and abilities, and to help indicate the studies 
and outside reading best suited to fit them for the careers in which 

€y are interested. 

Such programs are especially valuable in small cities and towns 
Where guidance programs are not part of the regular school cur- 


ricula, This program seeks to provide the student with all the neces- 
Sary information about the career in which he is interested, but 
the student to take certain 


Makes no attempt to advise or persuade 
Courses, or in any Way influence decisions in regard to careers. 
Nearly all such Rotary Club programs of occupational guidance 
and information are developed in cooperation with the Board of 
ducation and/or Superintendent of Schools or School Principal in 
© community in which the Rotary Club is located. A number of 
Clubs also cooperate with local and state guidance agencies and 
no other organizations interested in similar programs, such as the 
ibrary, boys clubs, and so on. 
ti Generally speaking, the activities of Rotary Clubs in occupa 
tonal guidance may be divided into four groups— 


(1) individual information and counseling programs carried out 
in cooperation with the Board of Education or other groups 

(2) programs of occupational guidance involving aptitude test- 
ing, also carried out in cooperation with the Board of Edu- 
cation 

(3) rural vocational agricultural projects, carried out in cooper- 
ation with local Farm Bureau, 4-H Clubs, F.F.A., etc. 

(4) miscellaneous projects, including occupational bookshelves, 
industrial tours, talks in the schools on occupations, etc. 


sis The simplest type of program carried out by Rotary Clubs con- 


ae of counseling with young people regarding occupations. Each 
tarian in the program is an expert in his own business or profes- 


a 
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sion, and is able to provide information concerning a aR 

in all phases—required education, nature of work, ae of the 

ment, financial rewards, drawbacks and risks, and as u puenak 

business. He invites questions and answers them fran ee andes 

no attempt to influence a decision in regard to a course 

choice of career. p z è of 
Many Rotarians serve regularly as counselors in pected {bis 

activity, cooperating with the local high school in provi 

service, t 

. . men 

A number of Rotary Clubs have cooperated in the e 

and operation of occupational guidance programs whicl hip in 

aptitude and preference tests, serving in a counselor relations 

this more technical application of the program. 


F k- 
A large number of Clubs have maintained “occupational boo 
shelves” 


x e 

in their community or high school library, keeping on te 

shelves for the use of high-school students the latest books, pR 
lets, and periodicals on those occupations in which the students 

shown an interest, hools; 

Some Clubs sponsor talks and discussion forums in the sc pe j 
others arrange tours through industries, and provide tools 

machinery for the use of vocational classes. us 

Many Rotary Clubs cooperate with their local Farm Burea al 

4-H Clubs, Future Farmers and similar organizations in vocation d 

agricultural Projects, furnishing equipment, seed, and pas 

EES to young farmers to assist their study of modern farming 

S. 


P. L. 


S 


SALESMANSHIP, APTITUDE FOR. “Just before the war broke 
Out there was an army of three million workers in the United States 
wao earned their living by one form or another of salesmanship. 
total does not include 1,400,000 store owners and shop keepers 
who very often double as salesmen in their own establishments. 
Sales workers fall roughly into three major groups: the salesmen 
Such as insurance and real estate agents), the salespersons (such as 
‘Pecialists in furniture, radio, etc.) and clerks in stores, who are 
“ssentially order-fillers. In this particular article the term salesman 
stall be used in its generic, rather than technical sense of the word, 
Le, “the middle man between producer and retailer or consumer. 
Considering the rôle salesmanship plays in the industrial world, 
in vocational guidance, an analysis of the factors that enter 
'nto the make-up of a successful salesman is imperative. ` 
arren defines 1° aptitude as “a condition or set of characteris- 
‘CS regarded as symptomatic of an individual’s ability to acquire 
training some (usually specified) knowledge, skill, or set of re- 
*Ponses, such as the ability to speak a language, to produce music, 
Ste.» Traxler holds 2° that there are three basic assumptions under- 
Ying such a definition: (1) Few, if any individuals have equally 
‘trong aptitudes in all directions, (2) individuals differ from one 
Another in every aptitude they possess and (3) the difference among 
dividuals and within individuals tends to persist within limits. Hull 
lds that generally speaking, on a scale of vocational aptitude effi- 
ciency, one’s best potentialities are approximately three times as 
800d as his worst. Considering the above definition and its underly- 
Sig assumptions the question may be raised whether there exists em 
Sanity which could be designated as an “aptitude for salesmanship, | 
a Whether successful salesmanship is really a conglomeration ©: 
vera] relatively independent traits and attributes. Salesmanship, or 
b © ability to sell successfully has been considered as a single trait 
t Some, as a unique combination of several characteristics by 
ac ers, as an “instinct” by G. R. Schaeffer,” while A. F. Dodge 
tually speaks of a “sales personality.” © ‘ 
ms t is interesting to note that the Dictionary of Occupational 
but does not even define the term “salesman 1m its generic sense, 
votes considerable space to the definitions of specific kinds of 
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SELLING APTITUDE TESTS 
Detroit Retail Selling Inventory 


This inventory, Constructed þ ad i 
rs y H - Baker 
Voelker, was published in 1940 and ee to aid in the 
of suitable Personnel for Tetail selling 
The inventory i ; 


wing 
. follo 
timate the t 
elements which are į ;tuestions to estimate 


in 
names, numbers and letters; certa 
sonality factors, and two Parts whic dinate a partial ages 
intelligence. These Parts ¢ 


-ch the 
Validity was established by determining the degree to which 
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mMventory differentiated 205 successful sales clerks from 107 less 
Successful ones.! These groups were selected upon the basis of sales 
records of each clerk. No report is given by the authors about the 
Specific sales groups from which subjects were drawn. j 

. A preliminary test battery was constructed based upon the find- 
ings of a job analysis of the salesclerks’ duties and results of previ- 
Ous experimentation in the field. The preliminary test battery was 
administered to a criterion group of 312. Each item in the personal- 
ity traits portion of the test was tabulated separately for the superior 
and inferior clerks. A critical ratio was computed for each item and 
only those items revealing a standard error of three or more were 
Tetained in the final draft of the inventory. Then each item was 
Siven a weight based upon its ability to discriminate between the 
criterion groups as shown by the standard error. The weights were 
assigned, test papers scored, and percentile ranks computed. The 
Same procedure was followed for the other parts of the test except 
that each item was not considered separately but the entire portion 
as a whole. In the criterion group, twenty-six per cent of the 
c Perior group of salesclerks fell in the upper quartile while only 
Our per cent of the inferior group obtained scores in this level. 
Twenty-five per cent of the inferior group scored in the lowest 
Quartile while only six per cent of the superior group fell in this 
“lassification. 

Reliability estimates, investigated by the split-half technique 
8nd test-retest method, show coefficients of .86 for personality, .76 
nd .80 for the two pages of intelligence questions, .98 for checking, 
and .77 for arithmetic. i 
x The directions for administering and scoring are self-explana- 
tan Percentile ranks are available for the four subdivisions and 
a Score of all tests as well as total score omitting the intelligence 


nan In vocational guidance „this inventory may be used as one of 
in €ral methods for evaluation of individuals who have an interest 
Tetail selling. The authors indicate that those who fall below 
ate twenty-fifth percentile should not be selected as potentially 
eel salesclerks. Chances of obtaining superior salesclerks are 
abatest if only thosé scoring at the seventy-fifth percentile or 
a ve are selected. It is probable that critical scores for superior 
Sales inferior salesclerks will vary according to the specific retail 
areas for which they are being considered.” 
Com, f° Publisher of this inventory is the Public School Publishing 
Pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Moss-Wyle-Loman-Middleton Test for Ability to Sell 


Je, 
This test was constructed by Fred A. Moss, Saes padi 
William Loman and William Middleton to EEEE 
to become a successful salesperson, the test being aime 
ularly at salesmanship in department stores. 


aE y ired tọ (1) 
There are six sub-tests in which the subject is required tọ 


. elling 
choose the best of four possible solutions in twelve typical s 
situations, ( 


ently 
2) memorize twelve names and faces, and ‘eae 
identify them in a series of twenty-four faces, (3) det 


avior, 
truth or falsity of thirty statements concerning human beh 
(4) study three advertise: 


tions Concerning the 
filling out 


ering all questions. The reliability of the Raat 
reported by the authors į 


a. 
is .91, by the Spearman-Brown formpaciencY 
y correlating test scores with € 


ngs by th 


er- 
: © buyer, floor manager and P 
Iting corr 


elation was . 
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The reviewer feels called upon to point out that these sales- 
Persons were not equated for age, education, intelligence or any 
other criteria. Since the test does contain many elements com- 
ey found in tests of abstract intelligence, it is felt that this rela- 
tionship should be further investigated. a 
hi orms are presented, not only for salespersons, but for junior 

Bh school students, senior high school students and college stu- 
ents. In all, the norms are based upon a thousand cases. 
G he test is published by the Center for Psychological Service, 
torge Washington University, Washington, D. C. ‘ 
S Review based on abstract prepared by Center for Psychological 
“tvice, George Washington University from: 
“The Use of Objective Tests in Selecting Employees— 
(author not given) Store Management, April 1929. 
L. S. R. 


VOANDINAVIA (Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden) 
c ith reference to vocational guidance activities the Scandinavian 
hacntties fall into three groups. In Finland and Iceland little need 

as been felt up to the present for any systematic professional 
es dance in the selection of occupations by young people. Den- 
bee Norway, and Sweden each has a Juvenile Exchange as a 
oes of the Municipal Employment Exchange located in their 
ch Pectiye capitals, and in some instances in connection with ex- 
courses in a few of their larger cities. Private organizations in these 

Den tries are also interested in vocational guidance work. In | 
for 2% and Norway psychotechnical and medical examinations 
hoy, 4 part of the vocational guidance procedure, In Sweden, 
guida D little use has as yet been made of these examinations for 

ance purposes. 
‘of All of the Scandinavian countries have facilities and many types 

Concerns for training in the various occupations of the country 

eq. 


Enmark 


Goan Organized vocational guidance program was begun in 

Em agen in the 1830’s through the cooperation of the Juvenile 

fun, °yment Exchange, a municipal institution supported by state 
} 2nd the Copenhagen Municipal Polytechnic Institute. 

Uate © usual procedure in the case of an elementary school grad- 

18 for g © wishes assistance of the Juvenile Employment Exchange, 

© Exchange to send a questionnaire to the school asking for 
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; : health 
information as to the applicant’s ability, interests, Si he applet 
and marks made. A second questionnaire IS PAVED: Ta leisure time 
to fill out at home requesting information as to ersonal char- 
interests and activities, associations, habits and es Stechnical Insti- 
acteristics. The applicant is then sent to the Psyc! Mae Applicants 
tute for a psychotechnical and physical examina oe are given 
who already have decided on the trades they eta Those who do 
tests of capacity for learning their respective trades. i ability. n 
not know what they wish to do are tested for genera opinion 
the results of these examinations the Institute gives i 
to choice of occupation. š returns 

After RE the advice of the Institute the gee 
to the Juvenile Employment Exchange for a a information 
of his occupational problems on the basis of the nical Inst. 
obtained from the school, the home, and the eae a suitable 
tute. The Exchange then assists the applicant in finding j 
place of apprenticeship or training. factual infor- 

The Juvenile Employment Exchange also gathers ding for ea¢ 
mation about the various trades and occupations inclu i apprentices 
the nature of the work, requirements for admission t ening and 
ship, the duration of apprenticeship, technical school Exchang® 
future Prospects. This data is available not only at the 


apply 
but at schools and other centers where young people may 
for information, 


schools aid i 


é upils 
The ti ‘ by informing PYF. 
about th foun atonal guidance by 


an 
n afforded every young mM 
woman.” 


“os > var; 
Brief accounts follow giving pertinent information gee of 
ous schools such as schools for young people between the 4 


Da 
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15 and 18 years, continuation classes, evening schools, agricultural 
“struction, and the folk high school. 


Finland 


Finland, as already indicated, has no systematically organized 
Work in vocational guidance. The country is small, largely agri- 
cultural, and professional opportunities relatively few. No real 
need, therefore, has so far been felt for professional vocational 
8uidance, i 
thi Young people discuss the problems of future occupation with 
To Parents and friends and undoubtedly in some instances with 

“ir teachers, The final choice as to occupation, however, is made 
A © boy or girl and the parents with practically no assistance 
tom outside, 

After the decision as to occupation has been made the young 

Oor woman enters an apprenticeship, or attends the type of 
Schoo] which offers the necessary preparation for the life work 
Planned, 

News of shortage or opportunities within a trade or profession 

reads quickly in a small country and is marked immediately by 

igher school enrollments within the field concerned. The news of 
Surplus becomes known equally fast and is marked by a cor- 
"sponding decrease of registration in the given trade or profession. 


Tcelang 


Up to the present vocational guidance with reference to choice 
in °Ccupation is unknown in Iceland. To meet the needs of its 
dustries Iceland has, however, a complete set of schools such as: 


Bunadarskóli (School of Farming) 
Gardyrkjuskólinn (School of Horticulture) 
Handidaskóli (Artisan School) 

Idnskóli (Trade School) 
Styrimannaskólinn (Nautical School) 
Verzlunarskólinn (Commercial School) 
Vélskólinn (School for Marine Engineers) 


lever Pe Schools offer occupational instruction on secondary school 
or , Which in: some instances is supplemented by apprenticeship 
hoje tical work. Young people enter these schools after their 
So occupation has been made. i 
Urea: © University of Reykjavik has a Studenť’s, Information 
ance -> (Upplysingaskrifstofa Studenta) for the advice and guid- 
ius OF College students. One of the main functions of the Bureau 
assist Icelandic students with reference to study abroad. 


, 
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‘ : i has been 
Systematic and practical work in vocational pan le 1920". 
given in Oslo through various agencies since = Ne Employment 
Through the Psychotechnical Institute of the Bod ao: 
Exchange under Helga Eng and the Juvenile pees guidance 
change, boys and girls under 18 receive voca eat Exchange 
analogous to that offered by the Juvenile nmp om jn Denm ark 
and the Psychotechnical Institute in Copenhagen. the applicant, 
the guidance is based on information gained m dee soil ual. 
the home, the school, and the scientific analysis © iving voca- 
The Oslo Trade and Preparatory School has pee aah 
tional guidance for boys in manual trades fo ee abou 
the boys and their parents. Effort is made to give into f appre ptice- 
the nature of the work in a given trade, the duration pe the boy 
ship, the conditions of pay, and future prospects. Fur aaa to tal 
is encouraged to visit the school and the i haa program © 
with persons in the trade. The school also conducts 


psychotechnical testing for aptitudes and abilities. been pub- 
Posters and literature on vocational guidance have 
lished by the O 


1 Work; 
Ccupational Training Committee for aoe 
a state organization which also provides direct ge are the 
Other organizations rendering vocational gui rh Norwegia” 
Social Exchange for Youth in Rural Areas and the 


Association for Social Work. 


194% 
A law on vocational and trade schools passed on March i vided 
but which was not put into operation because of the war, ine w 
for various types of vocational schools, Among these Iaia fo 
preparatory schools in manual work and industry (Fors 
håndverk og industri). The Preparatory schools were to 8: They 
Y to 1 year of instruction in Preparation for apprenticeship. ci 
were to be organized so as to serve also for vocational gu d fo 
(yrkesveiledning) . Preparatory schools could be arranged “f 
trades with a need of 


«ted 
inte 
yal Norwegian Government PP" og. 
a Committee on vocational i eco” 
ment in October 1944, the Committee included among its vat it? 
mendations that the law on vocational and trade schools be P 
force, 


js 
+ schoo! 
A comprehensive publication or calendar on pe ch ea by 
and instruction (Norsk Skole- og Undervisningskalender) 


— 
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B. W. Areklett was published in 1938, for the aid of young people 
desiring further education in preparation for their lifework. It is 
ìntended particularly for elementary school graduates faced with 
© problem of selecting the vocation they are to pursue and of 
ow they may most easily and quickly obtain the necessary training 
after their choice of lifework has been made. 


Sweden 


In addition to the work of the Juvenile Exchange in Stockholm 
Suny, Publications have been issued for the purpose of assisting 
Wedish youth in its vocational planning. i 
In Ea the seventh revised Mition of Vad Vill du Bli? (What 
© you wish to be?), a booklet on the choice of occupations for 
Birls was published under the sponsorship of the Stockholm Board 
g Elementary Education. The following year the eighth revised 
edition of a similar booklet entitled Gossarnas Yrkesval (Boys 
ae pee of Occupations) was published by the same educational 
Ority, ? 
Following a brief discussion about the choice of continued edu- 
Cation after graduation from the elementary school and immediate 
entry into practical work, the booklet for boys tells about various 
es of schools, about vocations from among which a choice may 
be Made, and the selection of a vocation. It closes with a series of 
three graphic presentations, one each on the average wage per hour 
Within certain vocations, the duration of training and wage condi- 
tions within certain trades, and a graph on the educational system 
of Stockholm. The discussion about schools includes also schools 
fading to the real or modern examination. In Sweden this examina- 
tion Marks completion of the lower stage of secondary education 
and qualifies for middle positions in the Civil Service, industry and 
mmerce, 
Illustrative of another type of publication which aims to serve 
zpung people in general as well as their advisors is Skolor ae 
be vildning (Schools and Education) by Rudolf Farhaeus. This 
OOk gives a comprehensive picture of the various types of schools 
Wweden and of the educational opportunities they afford. f 
Or young people interested in professional work and ivo aons 
de Wiring higher education the Directors of the sue w tu- 
S nt Organizations of Sweden (Sveriges Förenade Stu entkårers 
Sen else) issue with the assistance of a State subsidy a Swedish 
Udent Calendar (Svensk Studentkalender). The seventh annual 
Va tion which was that for 1938-39, gives information about the 
tious types of institutions of higher education in Sweden, their 


ing 
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= i ations, 
requirements for admission, duration of study, costs, examun 
and future prospects. 
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SCHOOL GRAD 


. t research 
workers during the last fifty red In spite of the fact tha 


d ov 
have demonstrated over n° |, tle 

again that the grade assi z s has lit 
reliability or validity, oe student in a clas Jted by 


Practically all guidance 


ass 

have been the best student in his oie 

or the poorest. No one can be sure what a given school g" ple 
means, Even the teacher who uei 


assigned de would be 
a few years later to say confidently meere 


: ean. 
ly what she intended it to ™ 2 
unless she were told the name of the student and remembered 5 


great many facts about the class that no one else could poss! 
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know. The mark or grade recorded for a student’s performance in 
a class is extremely subjective and relatively meaningless to anyone 
except, perhaps, at the moment to the teacher who assigned it. 
School grades are used by some guidance officers because they 
do not realize the inadequacy of grades as evidences of an indi- 
vidual’s characteristics. Others examine a student’s grades when 
More valid data are not available regarding him, or when it seems 
desirable to supplement other data by checking on the general im- 
Pression which the individual may have made on his teachers. 
nless a counselor is fully aware of the unreliability of school 
Brades, he is in danger of basing upon them suggestions that are 
quite unjustified or that may be, in some cases, contrary to the best 
Mmterests of the individual. = 
The deficiencies of school marks as measures of an individual's 
characteristics arise from the utter confusion that exists in the 
Minds of teachers as to just what a grade should indicate regarding 
a pupil. One teacher tries to mark her pupils in terms of their 
Status with relation to some personal concept of perfection, using 
00 per cent to mean that the student has, in her judgment, learned 
all that was taught, as much as could be expected of pupils in that 
class, or as much as could be expected of the particular student 
en his own intellectual and other handicaps are fully under- 
Stood. Another teacher attempts to assign grades to the different 
Pupils in terms of their relative current status in knowledge, in 
skill, in effort made, or in attitude toward the subject, the teacher, 
or the generally-accepted rules. The comparisons may be with the 
other pupils in the same room, or with all pupils in the same grade 
m that school, or in that city school system, or with pupils of the 
Same grade throughout the state. Still other teachers attempt by 
Means of the marks they assign to indicate a pupil’s current status 
™ relation to his status at the beginning of the year or at some 
bi €r previous time. Most teachers use indefinitely understood com- 
Wwhations of several or all of these criteria, along with still others 
ich they may have developed for themselves without being fully 
Ware of their own intentions. 
Ry, here is no uniform plan or purpose in assigning school gady 
th, €n if all teachers had agreed upon what a grade should indicate, 
“Ir abilities to judge by that criterion differ so widely that the 
o; arks they would assign would still be very, unreliable evidences 
i € pupil’s actual status. Many studies using objective tests of 
Owledge and skill have revealed that the pupils having the highest 
scores in one class actually have distinctly lower scores than 
Pupils having the lowest scores in another class of the same 


test 


the 
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” would be 
grade. A pupil who would be marked “A by one eget the same 
marked “Failure” by another equally efficient teac school are 10t 
subject in the same grade. The marks made phe oe ani 
reliable or valid as measures of an individual’s abili 

eliability, 
ae spite of their indefinite meaning and es to the 
school grades should be consulted when they are le high, that 
counselor. If an individual’s school grades are unifo hers approve 
fact may be taken as a general indication that his teac chers would 
as a suggestion that other tea neil’ 
him in much the same way if he pee uni- 
nner, if an individual’s grades have e or low 
ticular school subject, but only EA at 
at fact may be taken as a rough in aha abilities 
teachers of that subject have felt more favorable toward ortant to 
than have the teachers of other subjects. When it is ae do ina 
j a student knows or just what he ae d objec- 
necessary to administer a well-valida 


>; is data. 

a reasonable degree of confidence n beer 

© Suggestions obtained about an individual from ing educa- 

is school grades are, of Course, more often useful in or any typ? 

tional Counseling than in giving vocational guidance: dministered 

vidence obtained from carefully adr ed from 

kely to be more useful than that ncaa ts or 
& school marks, The professionally competent C i 

will, however 


$ arding 
2 > USE every bit of evidence he can obtain a the 

an individual, but will alw. i 
light of its known limitatio 
important facts, 


Reference; 


r ca- 
1. School Records and Reports, Research Bulletin of the National Edu 
tion Association, Vol, V, No. 5( ovember, 1927), pp. PERE T 


SCHOOL HABITS, NEW yo 
ani 
Cornell, Warren W. Coxe, 


erage 
described in terms re ea 
Cher rates a pupil on 


This 
RK RATING SCALE FOR. This _ 
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in terms of the descriptions provided and obtains a profile of pupil 
traits. This is not a general personality rating but a rating on traits 
Such as attention, persistence, stability, as they apply to school 
work. It is intended primarily as an informal aid to teachers and 
Counselors in discovering specific needs of pupils whose school 
adjustment is inadequate. It can be used to secure a numerical 
Tating if this is desired for survey purposes or for cumulative 
records, The rating line for each trait is ten centimeters in length. 
A rating from 1 to 10 can, therefore, be made by using a centi- 
Meter scale. 
Published by World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N, Y. 
E. L. C. 


SHORTHAND APTITUDE TESTS, EVALUATION OF. (See 
articles under heading of “Stenography.”) The limited experi- 
mentation that has been done in the measurement of aptitudes 
‘or shorthand learning has not revealed the abilities and character- 
istics needed by students for the mastery of the subject. Therefore, 
efore educators can undertake the task of advising students to 
Study shorthand or not to study shorthand, with any degree of 
Certainty that their advice is of much more value than personal 
Opinion, the factors that relate to shorthand success must be dis- 
Covered. The task of exploring all the elements involved in learning 
Shorthand and all the human influences that affect the student’s 
Achievement in shorthand, is one that will require the combined 
efforts of many research workers. The complexity of the task is one 
Of the reasons that the field is practically unexplored. 


Prognostic Tests in Shorthand 


Prognostic tests in shorthand are few in number, and studies 
have shown that they are in the experimental stage. At present 
€re is no prognostic test that will give consistently reliable data 
or individual prognosis or for group prognosis. The data that are 
available for one of the best known and oldest tests of this kind, 
t he Hoke Prognostic Test of Stenographic Ability, indicate that 
his test has never been particularly effective. One of the most 
extensive experimentations with the Hoke Prognostic Test of 
Orthand Ability was made by Blanchard. His investigation was 
“arried on in twenty-six cities in the United States and scores were 
obtained for 1,279 beginning students in Gregg shorthand. The 
ha lation between the scores on the Rollinson Diagnostic Short- 
and Test on Lesson 4 of Gregg Shorthand, which was used as the 


Criteri 3 : : 
“teria for measuring achievement in shorthand learning, was .23. 
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The correlation between the Hoke Prognostic Test of ee ss a 
Ability and the final semester grade was -24, which is a onde 

The Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test is a more m have iol 
s available for school use. Research workers in the aaa Tuck- 
reported data to substantiate claims made by the au mate d, on 
man’s study 3 of the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test re KEE 
the basis of correlations obtained between test scores, that d by the 
sreat deal of community between intelligence as measure and the 
American Council of Education Psychological eae of 
Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test. At present, the nica euccest 
intelligence tests as a single factor in predicting agers by the 
is quite widely accepted by educators, An analysis ma ween ie 
writer? (p. 4) revealed that the correlations obtained be ig em- 
criteria of shorthand achievement and the intelligence tes g to 
ployed in eleven published investigations ranged from Aa E 
50, with a median of -36. From the standpoint of prediction, 


TAR iction 
of these correlations indicate enough control to make the pred 
valuable, 


t 
Other investigations that have been undertaken in an oa 
to settle some of the questions in connection with ea an 
shorthand involve relationships between a variety of eie 
shorthand achievement, These tests include analogies, an Jerical, 
t answer, cancellation, character traits, classification, © ation, 
coding, codrdinates, directions, English, handwriting, identific: otor 
information, lop; ion, memory span, mixed sentences, M ub- 
control, number series, reading, í ; 
» and voc: 


of the investigatio 
or the selection of 


? Bs in English, Penmanship, typewriting, 1 
eign language, etc., caution must be hool 
Auenceg cto of shorthand ability. Sc $ 
marks are often influenced by factors that are extraneous to r 
ing. Teachers admit that they permit such factors as effort, enth Ki 
asm, attitude, conduct in class, industry neatness, courtesy, at 
tendance, and originality to influence their marking to an cane 
that is greater than these factors Would normally have on achi 
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Ment in the subject. The emphasis that is put on the extrancou 
factors obscures the meaning of the marks and makes them prac 
Ucally useless in predicting success. Any criterion that has the aspec 
of subjectivity that exists in school marks cannot be considered ; 
reliable factor in securing accurate research data. 


Summary of a Recent Research Study in Prognosis 


A statistical study made by the writer* (pp. 1-58) gives addi 
tional information on the area of research in shorthand prognosis 
© problem was to make a comprehensive study of the value of 
Certain psychological tests in the prediction of the shorthand 
achievement of secondary school students. The selection of the 
Psychological tests was based on their value as measures of psy- 
chological factors which are pertinent to shorthand learning and 
On the promise that the tests had shown under other investigators. 
The Shorthand Learning Test used as the shorthand criterion of 
Success is one of a series of tests constructed and partially standard- 
sea by Carmichael for measuring achievement in shorthand learn- 
Ing. The test is valid, the coefficients of reliability for the four sub- 
tests range from .88 for the dictation test to .97 for the transcrip- 
tion test, and the intercorrelations of the various subtests suggest 

that they are measuring a commonality of shorthand ability. 
OF the five psychological tests used in the investigation, the 
tis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability rank first in size 
Of correlation with the criterion of shorthand achievement (r.3765) 
The correlation of -3765 indicates that some degree of relatior 
exists between intelligence and shorthand achievement, but it alsc 
Means that superior intelligence does not assure high achievement 
a shorthand and that low intelligence does not preclude higk 
scores, In other words, the ability used by an individual, not neces 
Ay the ability possessed by the individual, is the important factor 
achievement. The correlation between intelligence and short- 
and achievement suggests that success in shorthand is conditioned 
y Mtelligence to a lesser degree than success in academic subjects 
Lp be relationship of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests and the 
pr. R. General Clerical Test, C-1, to shorthand achievement i 
of pacally the same as that of the Otis Self-Administering Test 
He Mental Ability (r.3577 and .3757 respectively) . The correlatior 
the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test with the short: 
and criterion is the lowest of the complete test series (r.0754) 
Per,- Comparatively low correlation exists between the Gates Visua 

Tception Tests and the shorthand criterion (r.0905). 

he inefficiency of these instruments in predicting success i 
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: o 
also indicated by the square of the multiple pe eee 
(.189225). This suggests that these factors aerou, E 
mately 19 per cent of the variance of the rege om the stand- 
leaves approximately 81 per cent unaccounted for. n the predic- 
point of prediction, this is not enough control to ma 
tion valuable except in the negative sense. as those learned 

The skills measured in the study are limited to d do not 
early in the second semester of shorthand training <n such as 
include numerous other abilities that a stenographer nee A a ake 
ability to produce an acceptable typewritten ieee i f a busi- 
dictation at a rapid speed, and to work in the ayron ‘Although 
ness office. These are still unexplored problems in the noa ence ad 
this study indicates that the relationship between intel a intelli- 
shorthand achievement is low, it does not suggest that hig 
gence is not required in secretarial positions. 


Need for Additional Research 


f 
: : ttery © 
There is no disagreement with the statement that s Pa EAS 
tests is more effective in eliminating failures and in P 


; ver, DO 
“uccess than any single test, Up to the present time, howa gui s 
battery of tests that gives a reliable criterion for vocatio 

ance in the field of 


: tional 
u shorthand has been reported in ae 
literature. Personal tr. F a grea 
ability influence shorthand learning to ditory 


arial 
e of Jete secret 
Process and must b; the phases of the comple 


e considered as a t involved in tani 
scribing shorthand notes. Almost componen +1] be po? 
stenographers, but no 


all poor ists rt- 
hand. We do not ie a Er typists will be able ie ae 
H ow what ch: one 
can succeed in shorthand have Rees heg 
who do not succeed. 
Shorthand is a lan 


Prognosis, 
It is evident that further an: 


istics needed in learning shorth; 
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and point the way for the discovery of a reliable criterion for voca- 
tional guidance in the field of stenography. 
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SHORTHAND APTITUDE TEST, TURSE 
Construction of the Test 
An analysis of the abilities for stenographic aptitude suggests 
that a good shorthand prognosis test should include measures of 
€ach of the following: manual dexterity; ability to write, carry 
Matter in the mind, and listen for new matter simultaneously; 
ability to learn and combine abstract symbols; ability to associate 
€ correct literal spelling of a word with its phonetic form; ability 
© discriminate between words having similar or identical short- 
and outlines; spelling ability; and the ability to construct entire 
Words from incomplete or ambiguous shorthand outlines. 


Validity and Reliability 
Tests were prepared in each of the areas mentioned above and 
Were subjected to preliminary experimentation on two small groups 
of high school pupils after one year of instruction. 
Correlations for each of the sub-tests with various shorthand 
Chieyement Tests were as follows: (49 cases) 


Sub-Test Correlation Validity Criterion 

Stroking 61 
Spelling -72 À 
Phonetic Association .78 Rollinson Shorthand Achievement 
Symbol Transcription 55 Test 

ord Discrimination 68 
Dictation 84 

ord Sense 82 


Total Test (unweighted) .68 . 
Total Test (unweighted) .49 Blackstone Stenographic Profi- 
ciency Test (Form B) 
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Total Test (unweighted) +54 Turse-Durost Shorthand Achieve- 
ment Test (Form A) Achieve: 
Total Test (unweighted) .63  Turse-Durost Shorthand 
ment Test (Form B) 


ae of 
In order to determine more adequately the predictive vie 
the battery, a revised form of the test was administered to pein z 
mately 800 children in eleven high schools who were just RE 
the study of shorthand. At the end of the one year of ins ling of 
a shorthand achievement test was given to a random samp letters. 
163 of these pupils. This test consisted of transcribing three three 
The correlation between the verbatim transcript of pea short- 
letters and the Aptitude Test for 163 cases after one year o score 
hand was -50. The correlation between the total aptitude f the 
made by the same pupils in Correcting a prepared transcript © 


«i t 
three letters dictated (Turse-Durost Shorthand Achievement Test) 
was .67. 


marks, A correlation of .35 b 


n 
-38 he correlatio: 
between achiever morouP Test of Mental Ability). T 


z be -33> 
based on nae scores and English marks was found to 


It seems obvious from these q i Ter wat 

as oby ata th titude 

ae ree instrument for predicting theyre achievement t 

a z x 

or I.Q. DE e instruction than either ninth-grade Eng 
At the end of two years it 

the original 780 pupils who took 

the study of shorthand. A se 

hand Achievement Test, compre: . d of 

was used for validating pee a Ee Te .67 

obtained. The split-half relie Pe, 


5 
ili . ntire 
based on 337 Cases was found to R Sea for the i 


was 
test 


Other Uses of the Test 


_ While the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test has been prepared 
chiefly for Prognostic Purposes, it May be given as a diagnostic ae 
to pupils who have already begun the study of shorthand. The ves 
composing the battery—Stroking, Spelling, Phonetic Association: 
Symbol Transcription, Word Discrimination, Dictation, and Wor 
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Sense—may yield valuable information to teachers regarding defi- 
Clencies of failing pupils. Even for successful pupils, unusually high 
Scores in the stroking or dictation test may give some indication of 
the Pupil’s potentialities for newspaper, civil service or court re- 
Porting, or other types where high speed or sustained verbatim 
reporting is required. The test may also be used as a classification 
test where it is desired to place pupils in homogeneous groups for 
More effective shorthand instruction. The test may be used for all 

€ above purposes in connection with any modern system of short- 

and, including machine systems. 

Published by World Book Company 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1940 


SCIENCE, APTITUDE FOR. 
New Requirements for Scientifically Trained Manpower 


The dramatic speed with which science has intruded into nearly 
€very phase of modern living has cast an aspect of urgency on our 
National situation with regard to encouraging, developing and train- 
ing a “corps” of scientists. The late war was in many respects a 
Scientific war and the Allied victory was enabled if not actually 
Won by the achievements in laboratories and research centers 
Mobilized by Allied science. Postwar developments in weapons of 
War and counter-weapons and in the peaceful expansion of manu- 
factures, housing, transportation, communication and social wel- 
are have raised the requirements for scientifically trained per- 
Sonnel to a new high. 

°cational Guidance versus Haphazard Selection 


l Most scientific fields as well as those fields more specifically 
to Bnized as the professions, require somewhat lengthy prepara- 
lon. This fact alone has frequently operated as a method of selec- 
©n—only those who can afford the necessary time and money 
8enerally obtaining entrance. The result, from the standpoint of 
the student and society, has been far from satisfactory. This 
-aPhazard method overlooks many who are qualified and also re- 
Jects, frequently after much wasted time and effort, many unquali- 
aspirants at one or another stage of training. Such social waste 
cou] e€ accompanying individual frustrations and disillusionment 
Tia d be avoided by the adoption of more systematic methods of 
Cction and guidance and adequate standards for admission to 
he ational institutions for scientific and professional training. 
€ adoption of such methods and standards would also safeguard 
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ientific manpower 
thenay by meeting the increased needs ge Aa and by 
through more efficient utilization of educat cre, ‘From the sandi 
eliminating inefficient students and practitio the problem of man 
point of the vocational guidance profession, ces fas been orien 
power recruitment and training for the E E as a criterion 
to success in educational and professional ins ay at first appear to 
rather than to success in later life. While this Pil and ava 
be a compromise with expediency, it is both a k with some uniform- 
procedure. Success in courses can be Se doubt as to the 
ity and accuracy, while there is considera e Er eT per- 
meaning of success in the practice of a professio J AEE roduc; 
sonal, social and economic factors affect the TEN greater exe 
tivity and advancement of the practitioner to a validity of a 
than they affect the student. Furthermore, the vs, to the exten 
factors as earnings, publications, honors and pore h than Ee 
that they can be quantified is more difficult to es oals are no 
measures of scholastic success, Nevertheless, the two ceed their 
unrelated. Educational institutions have constantly and there 15 
curricula toward the realization of practical outcomes 


dictor of high 
much evidence that scholastic success is a good pre 
Standing in later Practice. 


and work, Speci 


° ds 
? i nts in personality traits an 
skills and interests vary as between Specific fields. 


ere is little validity, however, in the stereotype of a 
intellectual and 
ntroverted and 
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Such a contingency should, however, be of little concern to voca- 
tional guidance. This errant genius is, first of all, a rara avis, and 
Second, he will develop, if he does, without benefit of formal educa- 
tional assistance. 


Research on the Prediction of Scientific Aptitude 


The validity of a test, of a scholastic grade, of ratings by 
teachers, or of an interest measure as a predictor of success in a 
Particular function is indicated by its correlation with that function 
or with a criterion which represents it. 

Much research has been published dealing with the establish- 
Ment of correlations between tests or other measures and college 
Brades in scientific studies as criteria. In general, measures of final 
Scholastic standing in high school and tests of general intellectual 

evelopment and general scholastic attainment show a positive 
Correlation with scientific studies. The significance of these results 
is comparable to that of the general findings with respect to apti- 
tude for higher educational training, however, and they do not 
iscriminate specially qualified candidates from others. 

Several tests have been developed for the specific purpose of 
Measuring aptitude for success in scientific studies. These consist 
8enerally of work samples covering component skills closely related 
to the criterion. Examples are the Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test, 
the (Moss) Medical Aptitude Test, the Minnesota Medical Apti- 
tude Test. and the Iowa Physics and Mathematics Aptitude Tests. 
Although positively correlated with grades in respective subjects, 
these tests by themselves are generally not sufficiently discriminatory 
Cither to afford a basis for advising an individual student or for 
Selecting the best candidates from a group. However, in conjunction 
With other measures, such as high school or college grades and other 
Specialized indicators, they may form the basis for a combined 
Predictor battery of considerable value. For example, MacPhail 
and Foster obtained a multiple correlation of .76 between grades 
in elementary college chemistry and a battery consisting of Iowa 

€mistry Training test scores, high school rank and scores on the 

operative General Mathematics Tests. Douglass obtained the 
best predictor combination for medical school success (a multiple 
Correlation of .66) with premedical honor point ratios and certain 
Sections of the Minnesota Medical Aptitude Test; and Mercer 
Obtained a multiple correlation of .71 between freshman engi- 
neering grades and a battery consisting of a number completion 
test, an English usage test, science information and arithmetic 
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Problems tests, the MacQuarrie Block test, the Thurstone-J 
Sketching Test and the Detroit Pulleys test. onditions vary 

Because curricula, student sources, and other c ee andes 
between schools, such prediction equations are Poe For the 
not be applicable if transferred directly for use elsew. ona 
same reasons their validity in the same school may iris Sue an 
to year. For maximum efficiency it is necessary to conditions 
restandardize them constantly, adjusting to Mesa ae 
and changing individual test elements. Tests must also 


is ir content 
in specific detail because of the danger of coaching if their 
should become known. 


In developin 
Scientific field 
validation app 


mastery should precede the se 


> Ja- 
example, while tests of pen to be 
tions, mechanical ability and finger dexterity have been see 

d to college physics grades, it has been ttery for 
„nese same items contribute significantly to a ba 


es for a dental school. 
__ Another type of test of 
ticularly at the hi h 


4 th 
e and engi ng. In bo en 

strong professional organizations ang Bae fc Tp betws 
institutions has been a P jli- 
motivating force, The excess of Gui R ional facil 
» especially in medicine, has likewise been a factor. f y 
Medical aptitude tests have today been almost universal y 
adopted by medical colleges. The Moss and the Minnesota 
are best standardized. Despite their widespread use, however, 
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still remains considerable variability among schools in standards 
of admission. 

Studies of aptitude for engineering have continued over a long 
Period under the sponsorship of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. The general trend of these investigations 
seems to indicate that the outstanding single predictor of success 
In a college engineering course is mathematical ability. Here again, 

Owever, it is recognized that to get a complete, rounded basis for 
evaluating the student, not one test, but a comprehensive battery 
ot predictor elements is needed. 


The Annual Science Talent Search 


One of the most comprehensive developments in techniques 
for selection of scientific talent is the work of Edgerton and Britt 
in setting up and administering the procedures for the Annual 

cience Talent Search. This institution was inaugurated in 1942 
asa scholarship contest conducted by the Science Clubs of America 
to discover boys and girls with scientific ability. It is limited to 

Oys and girls who are seniors (12th grade) in a secondary 
Schoo], 


In the development of criteria of selection emphasis was placed 


On such attributes as intellectual ability, interest in some branch of 
Science, social competence, initiative, resourcefulness and leader- 
ship. Their picture of a potential scientist suggested a person 
fee cctually capable, interested in science, and a leader among his 
lows, 

. The annual contest is conducted in local schools. The procedure 
is that of “successive hurdles” consisting of six successive steps, 
With elimination of candidates at each step. The survivors of all 
six hurdles are the winners. It is claimed that the successive hurdles 
are applied in decreasing order of validity. They are as follows: 


I. Science Aptitude Examination—to select those who have 
the aptitude to study science in colleges and universities, 
but without too heavy a premium on previous knowledge of 
science. 

2. High School Record—a transcript of the high school record 
and a statement of the contestant’s rank in the senior class, 
indicating the number in the senior class. 2 

3. Score on recommendations furnished by high school 
teachers. Ratings were made on the basis of ten categories 
or “families” of traits: Attitude—Purpose—Ambition; Sci- 
entific Attitude; Work Habits; Resourcefulness; Social 
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« eye. m han- 
Skills; Cooperativeness; Initiative; Responsibility; Mec 
ical Ability and Special Abilities. A : 
Rating on an original essay on a scientific BUA 
Rating by a committee of judges in a ogee e judges 
A standardized interview was used. Each of SEA i 
used the same form and sought to rate the candida P S 
same traits, which included Academic Baekero mai nT 
and Personal Competence ; Interests, Hobbies an 
and Motivation. reflect 
Score on a Social Attitudes Test, scored so as to 
clarity of thinking in terms of democratic ideals. 


Ori 


bec: 
of its type at the twelf 
` graph reading test, 
A time limit of 22 hi 
candidates to finish. 
lowed by a group o 
basis of information 


paragraph illustrates the 


wp the 
Paragraph Number a: About 3,000 stars are visible with 


spect to the stars. The m 


e celestial 
° per q 


d about 


oon 

SEN & rates. Except for the sun and a g 

most objects in the sky a range in bright tes 
` The average of the 20 brig can 


2 ers 
. Some stars are blue white, ot ts 
» Some orange and some red. The es that 
other than Mars are yellow, and their light resemb. 
of the sun, h 


some- r 


ee 
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Questions on Paragraph 2: Answers 
5. A clock which keeps star time would have to 

1: run more slowly than our ordinary clocks; 

2: run at the same rate as our ordinary clocks; 

3: run faster than our ordinary clocks; 4: 

have a different type of construction than our 


ordinary clocks. BLE eel 
12 3 4 
6. For the sun to return to the same position in 
the celestial sphere (relative to an observer 
on the earth), it will take 1: more than one 
clock year; 2: less than one clock year; 
3: slightly more than one clock day; 4: one : 
clock day. Bees 
123 4 
7. The celestial sphere is 1: the locus of the 
earth’s rotation; 2: the periphery of the solar 
system; 3: 2 synthetic concept; 4: the locus 
described by the major constellations. fe eae 
ee Bia 
8. To an observer on the earth, the celestial 
body which retains its absolute position is 
1: the sun; 2: the moon; 3: Mars; 4: the 
pole star. onoa0 
CT Bh i: 
9. To an observer on the earth, the celestial body 
showing the greatest relative change of posi- 
tion is 1: the sun; 2: the moon; 3: Mars; 
4: Polaris. ooo o 
123 4 
10. The brightness of the sun is to the brightness 
of the faintest visible star as 1: 500 to 1; 
2: 100 to 20; 3: I to 20; 4: indeterminate. ooaddo 
1 2 3-4 
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SCIENCE TEST, McDOUGAL GENERAL 
Purpose and Content 


air, foods, 
Test I covers: liquids, pressure, light, environment, air, heat, 
narcotics, hygiene, clothing, dise 


and communicati 
together with n 


-atendent 

this test is Clyde R. Superinten 

oF Schools, Sun Ci » Kansas. The = Pe oe mera 

of directions was Provided by H, . Sc ammel, Director, Bure the 

of Educational Measureme, ts. The Publisher of the test is a 
ureau of Educational Measuremen, » Teachers College, Empor* 
ansas, 


Validity o f Test 


The distribution of the Content of 
ased on an analytical Study of text! 
errors on Preliminary editions 
Science teachers, 


Reliability of Test 


The reliability of each division of 
The P. E of Scores for Test I jg 9 
P. E. median of the two divisions Tesp 


+. test iS 
the divisions of this Rae 
ks, courses of study, 5 de 
»_and Constructive criticisms ma 


0. 
the test is approximately 9 
°; and for Test II, 4.42- 
Ectively is 34 and .28. 
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Administering, Scoring, and Interpreting 


_ This test is easy to administer, to score, and to interpret. Simple 

irections are provided for these procedures. The time limit for ` 
taking the test is forty minutes for each division. Percentile norms 
computed from the scores of 11,822 students are provided for inter- 
Preting the test results both for mid-year and end-of-year testing. 


Use of Test Results 

It is suggested that the test results may be profitably used in a 
Number of ways: for determining student achievement; for check- 
ing the efficiency of instruction; for assigning school marks; for 
analyzing student and class weakness; and for motivation of stu- 


dent effort, 
H. E. S. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND FORMS 
Social Background Data Sheet. The Social Background Data 
Sheet was constructed by J. Wayne Wrightstone, and was published 
in the Journal of Educational Sociology, April, 1934. This question- 
Naire, or data sheet, provides an index of selected social and eco- 
Nomic factors, based primarily on the home background of the 
individual. It correlates highly with the Sims Score Card for Socio- 

Conomic Status. 

The scores derived from this data sheet may be used to provide 
a basis for classifying individuals in terms of such social and eco- 
Nomic factors as the parent’s occupation, type of home, and owner- 
Ship of such items as radio, piano, books, automobile and telephone. 

_ It may be filled out by individuals who have fourth grade or 

igher ability in reading. The directions for administration are self- 
explanatory. The data sheet calls for recording the occupation, title 
and general nature of the individual’s or, if a minor, the parent’s 
Occupation. It requires, also, an indication of the number of persons 

iving in the home and the number of rooms in the home and a 
esignation of “yes” or “no” about the ownership of a radio, piano, 
Number of books, automobile and telephone. A scoring key for 
Weighting numerically the various responses is provided. The admin- 
stration of the data sheet requires approximately ten minutes. 

_ The data sheet was standardized on elementary, junior high and 
high school pupils. The scores are stated in deciles and a table for 
Comparison of the scores on the data sheet with the Sims Score 
i ard for Socio-Economic Status is available. The „correlation be- 
toe the Social Background Data Sheet and the Sims Score Card 
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ation with 
Validity has been demonstrated, first, by re an actual 
the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic ihe’ the questionnaire 
check on approximately 100 pupils who filled ou e e 
and whose answers were later checked by a e atn Oi the 
The reliability has been investigated by re-a a sheet is not dis 
data sheet and has been found to be 93- This data echie iam 
tributed by a commercial publisher. Permission to TT Wayne Wright- 
sheet, however, may be obtained from the author, i oklyn 2, New 
stone, Board of Education, 110 Livingston Street, Bro 
York. 


J: W. W. 


d 
. Kerr an 
American Home Scale. This scale, constructed by W. i measure- 
H. H. Remmers, is designed to obtain valid and relia 


e 
ich may 
f environmental background which 
defined as follows: (1) 


cultural environment includes t con- 


rial welfare— 
determine to 
his total environment, T 
items which are indep 
theless contrib 


of over-all socio-economi 
Construction 


Jevant 
The scale was constructed after a careful review of Te 5 
scientific literature, Each item w. Subjected to the criticism © í 
8roup of 14 competent judges, F 


eri- 
itst administration of an igh 
cale was Made o 
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analysis, three aspects of environment were found to be measured 
by the scale, average intercorrelation among these three clusters of 
items being .61 when corrected for attenuation. The fourth section 
is a miscellaneous one which adds reliability to the scale and also 
includes a meaningful cluster of organization membership items 
which do not correlate highly with the remainder of the scale. 
Two methods of investigating item validity were utilized—first, 
© upper and lower 27 per cent method! and second, a check 
On the ability of each item to discriminate between six sociological 
areas in a large American city. 


Validity 


SCores was .g15 + OI. This coefficient is an underestimate in that 
it is not corrected for either restricted range or attentuation in the 
Criterion (home-call) scores. 
Reliability 
Reliability of the scale was determined in three ways. First, the 
Kuder-Richardson ¢ formula * yielded a coefficient of .g1 + .01, 
Second, the scores of twenty-six pairs of twins and siblings yielded a 
Coefficient of .84 + -02 and third, a split-half reliability. of a random 
sample of 217 papers yielded a coefficient of .89 + .o1. 
Reliabilities (split-half Spearman-Brown) for the four sections 
Of the scale are as follows: Cultural .670, economic .675, aesthetic 
‘682, and miscellaneous .670. Reliability of the mean magazine cul- 
tural score 3 for 29 pairs of twins and siblings was .82 = .04. 
The directions for administration are self-explanatory. There is 
NO time limit but about go per cent of eighth grade pupils in 42 
Merican cities finished in 35 minutes. 
The scale may be scored by hand or by machine. A 
., The scale was standardized on 16,455 eighth grade pupils in 42 
Cities in 28 states. Norms for the four different parts and for the 
total are given in percentile and standard score equivalents." 
The scale is published by Science Research Associates, 1700 
Tairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SOCIOLOGY TEST, BLACK-SCHRAMMEL 
General Statement 


as 

The Black-Schrammel Sociology Test was constructed for pur 
an achievement test in high school and junior college a prob- 
suing introductory courses in this field. The test covers acca in 
lems as customs, folkways, mores, traditions, and social prosia 
education; immigration; poverty; government; religion; 
and divorce. everal 
The test items were selected from the basic content Ga 


I ted t 
leading textbooks which cover this field. All items were subject sts 
a careful checki: 


of sixty: 
umbered 


y the Brown-Spearman formula. 
fficient of 81 + .03 was obtained. 
Authors and Publisher 


The authors of the test are Wj Su envis 

: e Willi State SuP 

of Junior Colleges, Olympia, W Bo aa E. Sch ammel, 
; 3 

tional Measurements, Ka; 

lisher is the Bureau of Educational 

Emporia, Kansas. nal Measurements, Teac 


Giving, Scoring, and Interpreting 5 
„ This test is easily administered, The working time limit is $ 
minutes. There are two equivalent forms available. Scoring p ter- 
complished by use of a printed objective key. The scores are 
preted by use of reliable percentile norms, ‘4 
: y. E S 
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SOCIAL WORK, APTITUDE FOR. Due to the historical de- 
velopment of social work, the terminology of the profession has had 
many meanings, and since former practices and ideologies have 
survived alongside more modern ones and the same terminology 
used for both, there is much general confusion today. In spite of 
this confusion in terms, however, social work has emerged as a pro- 
fession with a body of knowledge and techniques of its own. 

_ There are six general areas in which social work practice is car- 
ried on today—social case work, social group work, social research, 
social welfare planning (or community organization), social wel- 
fare administration, and social action. These areas of practice may 
be carried on in various settings such as homes, hospitals and clinics, 
Custodial institutions, courts, schools, labor organizations, industry, 
etc., and may be under various auspices such as public and private 
Social agencies, churches, fraternal organizations, business concerns, 
labor unions, etc. 

Social work aims toward a satisfactory adjustment between men 
and their environment. This involves not only the capacity of the 
individual to adjust to his environment but also “implies the attain- 
Ment of a social and economic structure which will afford every 
Individual opportunity for the maximum development of which he 
1S capable.” ® Basic, therefore, to all social work is social case work 
Which consists “of those processes which develop personality through 
adjustments consciously effected, individual by individual, between 
men and their social environment.” * Social case work is a relation- 
ship rather than a technique, wherein the case worker, trained in the 
Use of the professional self, employs her knowledge of the human 
Personality to help the individual mobilize his own resources to cope 
More adequately with his environment to the end that he can live a 
More adequate and satisfying life. Interest in people for their own 
sake, a warm, out-going personality, sufficient objectivity to see 
Others’ points of view and to understand their feelings, and enough 
respect for personality to leave each individual free to determine his 
Own life goals are the first requirements of a social worker. To these 
Must be added knowledge of human nature and of social institutions 
and understanding of the interaction between the two under which 
dividuals must live and grow. 
= Social group work deals primarily with individuals in their group 

tionships, It “is a method of personality development in which 
pee group itself is utilized as the chief tool,” 5 the interaction of one 
Teg upon another being guided by the leader in a way that 
the make for the fullest possible development of each individual in 
group. The term “group work” usually applies to most of the 
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activities carried on by settlement houses, community centers; dis 
acter-building agencies such as the Y’s, Scouts, 4-H Clubs, etc-, a x 
to rapidly expanding “group therapy” activities sponsored by ins 
tutions, clinics and case work agencies. ous 

In addition to knowledge of the arts and crafts, of the vank 
cultural backgrounds, and of program planning for various age poa 
interest groups, the group worker needs an understanding of be- 
human personality in its social relationships, of the interaction, ns 
tween individuals in a group, and ways in which those interacti i 
may be modified and utilized in furthering the social adjustmen 
of the individual. 


_ Social planning (or community organization) involves the prin 
ciples of case work and group work but in a much broader oe 
Here the emphasis is upon intergroup processes with social bette 
ment as the aim. While social planning is to some extent 4 Die s 
all social work activity, it is for the most part carried on by wel 
federations, coordinating councils and similar organizations. der- 
social worker responsible for social planning needs not only un F 
standing of the human personality, of social institutions, of grouP 


interactions, etc., but in iti i ills in bringing 
addition ] skills in 5 
together various neneed speria in molding 


es aide interests in the community, and 1M, social 
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In attainin will afford 
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ork toward the reshapi jal an 
ar Ping of social a 
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. e ve n 
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economi 
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n addition he needs skills in me con’ 
5 re" 

ata, the primary function of the All 

ogether and the analysis of facts: 

and private, engage in researc™ 
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many of the larger agencies such as councils of social agencies and 
ae departments of public welfare have permanent research depart- 
ents, 

Social administration in the executive or managerial sense in- 
Volves “the determination and clarification of funtion; the formula- 
tion of policies and procedures; the delegation of authority; the 
Selection, supervision, and training of staff; and the mobilization and 
Organization of all available and appropriate resources to the end 
that the purposes of the agency may be fulfilled.” * The administra- 
tor should combine a technical knowledge of social work with a 
Mastery of generic administrative skills. To do this, he should have 
first learned through study and practice the basic knowledge and 
Skills of social work, and should then add to these the additional 

Nowledge and skills pertaining to administration. 

Preparation for social work consists first of a broad background 
M the social subjects—economics, sociology, political science, biol- 
°8y, history, psychology, literature—as a basis for the more special- 
zed professional training. More and more colleges and universities, 
desiring to make their contribution to the training of social workers, 

ut unable for various reasons to offer training on the professional 
evel, are setting up pre-professional curricula approved by the 

rican Association of Schools of Social Work. f 

At the present time, there are 47 graduate schools of social work 
accredited by the A.A.S.S.W. offering professional training, 7 of 
Which offer only the first year of the regular two-year course leading 
to a master’s degree in social work. 

Qualifying for employment is done in various ways at this stage 
Of the development of professional social work. Positions under pub- 
lic auspices are usually obtained through civil service examination, 

assembled and unassembled. State and county residence are 
Usually required for minor positions while top positions are open to 
Persons outside the state. Ratings are based upon written tests of 
e€ nature of intelligence tests coupled with tests of knowledge of 
Specific programs, personal evaluations of applicants by former 
employers obtained through letters of reference, and oral interviews 
Y the examiners. Qualifications for positions in private agencies are 
ased upon education and training, past performance and personal 
Adjustment as indicated by references, and membership in profes- 
Siona] organizations of which there are three: American Association 
of Social Workers, American Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers, and American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers. 

Satisfactory methods of determining fitness for sozial work and 

competence in practice have not yet been devised but various ‘groups 
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ga ice Com- 
of professional social workers, The United States Civil Serv siderable 
mission, state merit systems and others are a a aim 0 
thought to the development of such tests with the u kem aa the 
nationwide registration and certification of social wor nseling p°- 
meantime the professional schools of social work are m re-profes- 
spective students, where possible before enrollment in the r in the 
sional curricula but in every instance before le who are 
graduate schools, in an effort to encourage those individua a 
emotionally and intellectually suited to social work Eia: quali- 
profession and to redirect to other fields those persons W 
fications seem to lie in other directions. 
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SPASTICS: See Speech Defectives. 


. nal study i? 
ES. The purpose of this vocational di 


S. 
Following World War II there are many veterans re 
from military service who need not only physical an¢. 

aid, but who are faced with serious problems of psychic A 
ments such as have never before faced veterans O eny r funt 
history. For those whose difficulty includes also an org% . S ntirely 
tional disorder of speech, it may be necessary to seek ai ustment 
new field of vocational interest. To make this difficult a93) of the 
it will require not only all of the determination and arm on thé 
veteran himself, but much skill, patience, and exploratio fnd 


: A an to 
part of vocational counselors to enable the ex-service ™ 
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his place in the scheme of things, after his return from military 
Service, 

__ Since the vocational problem of the speech-defective in civilian 
life is not materially different from that facing the returned soldier 
with a similar defect, it seems desirable to review briefly the main 
types of speech defects which are found in various hospitals, uni- 
Versity clinics, and schools or privately operated speech clinics, to 
find the relationships which exist between them, and to prescribe 
certain remedies. Much constructive help in this direction will be 
Needed for the next few years, and it should prove useful and 
€conomical of time for both counselor and service man if this 
information is readily available. 

We shall consider only those defects which appear most fre- 
quently in the adult speech clinic and those which may be expected 
to occur following World War II. Many of them are the result of 

iseases of the central nervous system; some were present at birth, 
Others have been acquired in civilian life or in military service, and 
Some have persevered since infancy or childhood. These may have 
figured in the poor adjustment of the individual. 


Abridged Classification of Disorders of Speech 


I. DYSARTHRIA 
Defects of speech due to lesions of the central nervous sys- 


tem. 
Main types: 
a. Anarthria—Inarticulateness. 
b. Bradyarthria—labored speech (as in spastics) . 
©. Mogiarthria—ataxic speech (as in locomotor ataxia and in 
some cases following encephalitis). 


Tl. DySLALIA 
Main types: 
a. Agitolalia—cluttered speech (excessively rapid). 
b. Alalia—mutism. 
a. Dysaudia or speech of the deaf. 
b. Delayed speech in childhood. 
c. Physiologic mutism. 
Barbaralalia—foreign dialect. 
- Idiolalia—invented language. 
- Paralalia—lisping. 
Uraniscolalia—cleft-palate speech. 


mo pe 
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II. DYSPHASIA 


i ce 
Impairment in the power of expression by een eh 
signs, or of comprehending spoken or wr 


Main types: 


ch, writing, 
guage 


a. Alexia or word blindness. 

b. Auditory aphasia; word deafness. 

c. Motor aphasia. 

d. Nominal aphasia. 

e. Semantic aphasia, 

f. Agraphia; loss of written language. 

g. Mixed aphasia. ds. 

h. Amnesia—Broca’s; inability to recall spoken Pai 

i. Amnesia—Verbal; inability to call words to m 
IV. DYSPHEMIA 

Nervous speech disorders. 

Main types: 


a. Aphemia—dumbness 
1. hysterical attack or illness. 
2. due to fright or intense anger. 
3. voluntary muteness. 
4. spasmodic or transient dumbness. 
b. Paraphemia—neurotic lisping. 
G Tachyphemia—excessively rapid, tense speech- 
d. Spasmophemia— stuttering; stammering. 


V. DYSPHONIA. 


Defects of voice, 

Main types: 

a. Aphonia; complete loss of voice. ; 

b. Transitory loss of voice, as in fear anger, pain- 

Trachyphonia—hoarse voice. a 

Metallophonia—metallic voice. 
Hypophonia—whispered speech. 
Microphonia—weak voice, 
Pneumaphonia—weak voice . 
. Rhinophonia—rasal voice, 
Tremophonia—tremulous voice. he Jarynge?! 
Dysphonia—due to injury to vocal cords, or to t 
muscles or cartilages. 
Spasmodic Aphonia. 


ap 


ob bog mo 


om 
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ai Dyilalia (II) includes some of the speech defects of infancy 
a early childhood, but its persistence into adult life is often 
. und, and with the advancing maturity of the individual the rec- 
i? of such a defect and the knowledge of its effect upon his 
nee may be a cause of serious maladjustment, loss of self- 

dence, and gradual withdrawal from social activities. Men are 
oe in the army, who have been fairly successful in civilian 
he) in spite of marked dyslalia, but in the army the persistence of 
x aby-talk,” so called—or mutilated, inaccurate speech due to poor 
eo habits in infancy, poor environment or poor auditory percep- 
ion, has actually led to neuroses necessitating removal from certain 
pes of military duty and transferral to other branches of the 
ervices where the speech defect would not be embarrassing or 
€sPecially noticeable to a man’s companions. 


Dysarthria 


b Dysarthria (I) or speech in which there exists some lesion in the 
Tain or spinal cord, is fairly common in the adult speech clinic. 
aralytic strokes, various forms of paralysis involving the speech 
€chanism, through the peripheral or central nervous system often 
ead to seriously impaired utterance. Spastic speech is an example 

Of dysarthria in which the muscles, not only of face and neck, but 

also of the limbs, with impaired gait, often cause the layman to 

Misjudge such a person and to think him subnormal in intelligence. 

his is a serious error in most instances, as the spastic is often very 

Mtelligent, but lacks the muscular ability to express himself nor- 
ally, due to neuro-muscular involvement, as a result of birth 

Paralysis, His spasticity may have come about later in life, due 

ah eerantile paralysis or to cerebro-spinal meningitis, or to enceph- 

is, 

H The autobiography of Earl Carlson is illuminating on this point.* 

5 € mentions his embarrassment at being unable to eat alone in 

A lic until he was eighteen or nineteen years old, as he could not 

ax before strangers. 
ue to misunderstanding on the part of family and friends, he 
yin deprived of simple recreation and found school work terri- 

i in the large city schools, but found himself at ease in a small 

ele arian academy. Becoming interested in science, he turned to 
ene experimenting with bells, wires, buttons and batteries 

DR at the age of fifteen, he was able to wire a building. His ability 
é Cure a license from an electrical company after passing the nec- 
aty tests, was one of the early vocational successes which helped 


to x 
determine his career. He gained more self-confidence on this 
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job than on anything he had done previously, and saved moneys 
which he used to further his college training. i 

He learned to operate a car, and showed ingenuity in stare 
a car without a key. His inventiveness and unswerving determin? 
tion to continue his formal education resulted in his attending * 
small college, his success there being reflected in his good grades. 
Later he attended the University of Minnesota, and perstitea d 
pite of numerous discouragements and failures, until hé obtain 
iay degree. With the aid of friends he obtained a position 35 $ 
Parian in one of the Eastern universities and after a severe sirope, 
= en his instructors of his ability to do the work ape a 
i a he at length entered medical college. Upon 8" an 
i ed the ambition of his lifetime, in establishing 2 school *° 
pas ics and other similarly handicapped young people. He w ok 
Medical ring of the Neurological Institute at the pe Er 
Be “ato = The Story of his life is one of the most IP less 
oe ya handicapped individual, and shows 1? Paced 
that motor ines education and motor training. Carlson es 
ape p sentation of ideas is an important factor | 

e handicapped, and his conviction is show” nis in 


type and extent 
his’ school, ni of motor-sensory training given to the pupil 


as in this 


very 
TVOUS 5) i inyolyved. Howe 
ystem is not inv ily pelieved- 


igibl is, express himself in in 
othe Nae this leads to misunderstan 
warped'at the very out ten, and the individual’s pers® 
Te defect originating The Enter has trained adult men W 
ife. E in child -ted 
ment in clas er get ble to make a fair econo 
a 
with the necessity ri they took refuge in $ neurosis, W. face 
service, or havin o conversing daily with their buddies in mi itary 
a 3 OF AVING to give orders mee 
group situation. TS, or to verbalize in O 


ding, o 
nality ! 
ose 


+, which 
Speech are two types of Dyslalia ere 


Ormer frequently having a ei per- 
cleft or 


palate, allowing air to escape n 
akes the individual self-conscious 
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E It is important to him and to his family that the organic 
a a of his difficulty should be early recognized, the cleft repaired 
up eo training instituted as soon as possible, in order to clear 
na is excessive nasality, and to enable the patient to speak freely 
easily, and without fear of ridicule, or misunderstanding. 

lows ysphasia will undoubtedly become increasingly common, fol- 
la mg World War II, because of modern methods of warfare, 
Tger injuries sustained and new types not known in previous wars. 
Peech defects of the types described, as well as Dysphonia or voice 
ances were described in the literature following World War I, and 
is Tow some light upon what we may expect in such cases. It 
= Impossible to furnish detailed data regarding the present status 
it Speech defectives in World War II, due to its recency, and because 
is the custom of the government to restrict the use of such data 
Until after the official publication of its history by the War De- 

Partment, 
S In his compilation of case histories following World War T 
Outhard 5 mentions many cases of hysterical aphonia, aphasia, 
Word-deafness or word-blindness, following intensive bombardments, 
and although we are still too near to the recent conflict to be able 
© use such information as has been gained from the war, in the 
field of speech handicaps incident to warfare much is being done 
™ various centers in speech rehabilitation. The work for the deaf- 
ened veteran has been under way for many months, through cen- 
fo in various parts of the country. An example is found in the work 
Th the deafened veteran at Deshon State Hospital, Pennsylvania. 
k © work for other types of speech defectives is somewhat more 
Cattered, depending as it does upon the psychological and speech- 
athological training of army-navy personnel. We know something 
W „what Germany has done in speech clinical service, because of 
aa ings which have been published in various magazines in that 
untry during the recent war. Articles are appearing in various 
Ka erican journals which touch upon some of the problems, but 
sit yet the bulk of this material is not available, because of the war 
uation. During World War I, Eder, of the British Army, reported 
Bi most of the cases in the Gallipoli campaign came under the 
d of hysteria, anxiety neuroses and psychasthenia. Symptoms 
Par omens conditions described by him include anaesthesias, 
ine Yyses, asphasia, aphonia, stuttering, hysterical deafness and 
er ness, tics, tremors, respiratory and cardiac disturbances. The 
nue”. most successfully used was suggestion and hypnosis. The 
Ebera of a well trained and efficient group of vocational coun- 
or advisors available during and following the recent war, 
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to 
and 
heck-up, tef 
i thorough ch d greal 
i ceive a more ining an a 
will enable veterans to re aa Ber E 
find without delay better opportuniti $ E unde ad 
Personal satisfaction than eoni Eea veterans, th on 
. The large number o na from Hi 
oe has engaged men ee the ars FS <a stan 
i f the co 3 info 
m the central region o D are ee 
z ies ee work may be found. This sche of the dist 
as difficult for the individual to obtain, oom unaided. Ii 
S the time involved in seeking personal ee hih caiie A 
Yealland,8 a British physician, describing 4 the use of ee 
his attention during the first World War roma eas Of hean 
therapy beneficial to many patients, especially ttributed the i, n 
seizures, aphonia and Stuttering. Kretschmer eal and strain we 
gration of the speech function to nervous F behavior, the ais 
Caused man to revert to more primitive opa governing ihe fe 
giving way to thalamic control and senor: often led o ee 
lect. Exhaustion and prolonged Stress and s iiy in officers: eat 
i to neurasthenia, especially jety, men” 
Pain symptoms and Ti “al ne 
men the psychic Symptoms of great restlessness, : 


in 
tions 

ic reac 
tension and sleeplessness led to psychastheni 

sufferer, 


relaxa- 


E 
Among the methods psy 


tion, recreation, physica’ 
therapy through suggesti 
In World War II, new 


and types of 


rest, 
of treatment ee a yeaa sage: 
1 therapy, Occupational ! n and mas pet 
on and counseling, nutritio uch as num) ge 
methods have been added, $ ining, nly 
ational Courses, vocation aT aS not a, 2 
of military location, and Vocational service which in Jing 25  § the 
the service man himself, but which undertakes ota time as tha 
ice for an entire family if desired—at least until su ilian li 
satisfactorily located or readjusted to CIV. 
to his family. Such aid shou h 


tics Pig 
Sycho-neurotics and Pya fount fa 
adult psychiatric clinic. As these are practically a be use: u 
any adult speech clinic, in the 
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Moody personalities of the cycloid type. 
Frustrated personalities of the neurotic type. 
Perverse personalities of the antisocial type. 


£ Many of these persons cannot accept defeat and take refuge in 
eny or in unreality, eventually terminating in a psychosis, or 
ey become confirmed alcoholics or drug addicts. Such patients 
uy must be treated in our State or government hospitals. 
ilder cases of those who remain in touch with essential realities, 
may become hysterics, psychasthenics or neurasthenics, but they are 
much more hopeful from the standpoint of rehabilitation, and it is 
with many of this type that our speech clinics have had to deal in 
© past. We should be prepared to treat them on a more extensive 
Scale now and in the future. 
According to Sadler, rehabilitation in these and similar cases 
must include the following mental hygiene principles, for success: s 


1. The ability to face reality honestly and without fear. 

2. Cultivation of social outlets. 

3: Recognition of and redirection o 
into safe channels. 

4. Recognition of the possi 
how to deal with it. 

5. Assuming that the unhappy are always wrong. 


He stresses the following points as necessary for rehabilitation: 
Work. It is less important what it is than that one works at 


Something which one can do. 
Re-education. Facing one’s problems and learning to manage 


f one’s neurotic tendencies 


bility of mental disorder and learning 


Mental Hygiene and active therapy. 
Psychoanalysis. 

s These are the methods often used by the staffs in charge of 
Peech clinical patients, as not only must the medico-physical as- 
Ste be included, but also psycho-therapy under direction of the 
in chiatrist, and educational work undertaken by trained workers 
cluding the occupational therapist, as well as the speech therapist. 
se. Cases of advanced speech defects are not usually accepted for 
aoe but many draft boards have allowed men to be drafted, 
dee ently through the unfamiliarity of board members with such 
lata Those who have qualified for service have often become 
high ities; others have justified the appointment by rendering a 
quality of service despite the handicap. Many who never stut- 


D 
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2 3 $ diments, QV 

tered before the war, are returning with Severs eur in the dis- 
to war-shock as well as to physical injuries sustain 

charge of duty. aring the 

Following the last war the four main avenues for prep 

disabled for useful employment were: 


By means of physical rehabilitation. : euros 
By mental ei in case of a psychosis or psychon 

By vocational counseling and advisement. in business OF 
By helping the veteran to become established in 
occupation, 


is. 


ee 


si certain 

Many stutterers who have been obliged to same oe have 

branches in order to assume other types of military A during this 

been fitted into the plans more rapidly and more easi 7 sibility of 

war, because of the fact of occupational counseling, Po iling their 
transfer, and special aptitude tests which further aid in $ 

adjustment problems. 


r 
ic and othe 

Light has been thrown on the adjustment of the spastic 2°". the 
orthopaedic patients by a re 


ha 
x ; who 
were discovered, The number of cases of former paias was sur- 
not become at least partially self-supporting in adultho studied in- 
Prisingly small. Fifty-three Speech Clinic patients were 


ight year 

. i ‘ 
Tepresenting those Patients treated during an © 942: i 
om 


e next largest ame from y o 
skilled and the unskilled ] bee P g Group IV 2 ana 
Barr’s Scale. cry few of the Patients came from Occupa! Sf 

roups I and I 


os 
and executive background a friends, 
agencies, physicians, nurse 
retes tients ie ea nford Bi 
s i a 
given, the I.Q. remained contat 5 a pita there was 
ration in one, while the majority showed an advance © 
to thirty percent. In one case the T.Q, advanced from 11 
within five years, and in another from 92 to 142 within 4 
Period, aduate 
ged from no schooling at all to a o bad 
level, although there were aaa s 
The majority were making nor 


Educational status ran 
work of the university 
taken advanced degrees. 
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Peres despite their handicaps. The median grade placement was 
rade 7, which is rather surprising for handicapped individuals, 
as it assumes an average chronological age of 13 years, and an edu- 
i onal age of thirteen. Four per cent of the number attained col- 
„Be status, and compared favorably with non-handicapped students 
in their educational progress. 

Among special talents found in this group, in order of fre- 
quency were: 


Drawing and reading. 
Strong mechanical interests. 
Piano playing and musical knowledge. 


_ Less frequently were listed interest in arts and crafts, domestic 
Science, music appreciation and radio, and training in singing. They 
Were definitely not interested in arithmetic, manual training, engi- 
neering, library work, nursing, playing musical instruments other 

an piano; physics, social studies, spelling or writing. 

Detailed questionnaires and personal interviews by members 
Of the staff, especially in the Social Service Department, as well as 
by the State Department for Rehabilitation of Handicapped Adults, 
aided greatly in the vocational guidance of many of the older pa- 
tients, upon completion of their hospital treatment. 

From the standpoint of mental hygiene, a study of the comments 
of the hospital psychiatrist on the selected cases showed that about 
twenty-five per cent were well adjusted, with good personalities in 
adult life. Four to ten per cent had exhibited traits of a less fortu- 
nate type such as temper tantrums, stubbornness, emotional imma- 
turity, hyper-emotionality, hyper-excitability, extreme self-con- 
Sciousness, undue submissiveness, often traceable to a poor environ- 
ment in school or home. The fact that about one-fourth have made 
a very good adjustment, is indicative of the possibility of rehabili- 
tation for the handicapped individual. Dysarthria, dyslalia and 

Ysphemia (especially stuttering) were the chief speech defects in 

1 group. 

_ One boy in this group had presented rather an unfavorable 

Istory at the outset, and was stuttering badly, partly because of 

is fear of an alcoholic father. A few years later, when the parents 

ad been divorced, this lad’s I.Q. took a surprising turn, mounting 
io 92 to 142 within a period of approximately five years. He was 
ô ing with his mother, attending high school and making a number 

good social contacts at last report. 
with he writer personally spent the better part of three forenoons 
one spastic patient (at the Employment Agency established 
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expert 
by the State during the depression). This young man ee 
radio worker, drove a car, was quite an expert in toy m Iso had @ 
could have obtained work with a local toy-concern. are to con- 
social security card and number. However, it was imposs nditure © 
vince the authorities that the boy was worth the ope oy center, 
government funds to help to establish him at a io to himself 
and the project was given up. This youth then prove ocery store 
and to his critics his real worth by securing a job in a gr e of the 
where he successfully waited on customers, marketed ba and 
supplies from downtown wholesale centers, drove his ed but 
eventually married. His wife was also slightly aay ave 
Possessed a marketable musical talent, so that together 
earned an excellent inco: rprise to his 
The adult handicapped youth is often a great gra ena 
he 
and in some cases, like that of a boy called Tim, returns the 


oy ’s health 
given by the parents one-hundred-fold. When Tim’s gs sore 


‘ with similar s eech defects may OD™*, tion, 
by applying to the i R i i 

y tion tain 
through its secretary, D Ri Cech p Correct sity, to ob 
competent teachers, n W: Morris, Ohio State University. 


$ E as esta $5 
- Contacts with the Veterang aaa ere S OA ies 
habilitation authorities, and tho E the gpeect deren 
veteran is judged to be eligible for reh bilis tation is indicated bye 
following quotation from a letter From z A EAEE organza 
to the Coordinator for wartime services ae Speech Associatio! 
Dr. Herbert-Koepp Baker. i 


i : eech 
“It is our feeling that when it can be established that a, T i 

defect operates in a significant Way to handicap a veteran €i titutes 
vocational training or on the job fect cons?” i 


such a speech defect ¢ 
i an condition for re-education enon by a specialist 19 
eld. 
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Typical Case Material 


Jane, a young woman, found it difficult to make her way in the 
world because of her stuttering. Being ambitious and desiring greater 
Success, she undertook to correct her stuttering with a teacher’s 
assistance. After a year’s work she became employed in the business 
Office of one of our largest movie industries in Hollywood. 

Helen had such a severe lisp that she was unable to carry major 
Speaking réles in high school plays. This was such a disappointment 
that she decided to do something about her speech. She had set her 

€art upon a stage career, and so consulted a speech clinician. 
Perseverance and hard work soon overcame her speech defect. She 
18 now a well known actress on Broadway. 

Harry, a six-year old boy, had never learned to talk. A medical 
examination showed that he was in excellent health, and his mental 
tests revealed that he was far above average in intelligence. After 


Studying the case, the logopaedist found that Harry had never felt 
it necessary to talk. Because the boy’s mother had died when he was 
an infant, an aunt had become his foster-parent. She did not require 
the boy to ask for what he wanted. Instead he merely grunted or 
Pointed at an object. Harry felt no need for articulate speech. Be- 
Cause of his superior mentality, he was leading his class in school 
Within eight months’ time, largely as a consequence of his speech 
training, Harry became an officer in the armed forces during the 
recent war, 

Max was obliged to leave high school in his senior year, due to 
Some maladjustment and to his severe stutter. He took a temporary 
Job requiring early rising and commuting from the suburbs in the 
city, He was often late, and eventually lost his job, became disap- 
Pointed, grouchy and an unhappy lad, much misunderstood by his 

amily. At the time when he consulted the speech teacher, he was 
Contemplating suicide. That summer the boy worked unceasingly 
in a university speech clinic, audited economics classes, and in the 
fall entered a boy’s preparatory school, which enabled him to con- 
tinue his speech correction. Two years later he was accepted by four 
Outstanding universities. He chose Harvard, and at the end of 
One year, was in the upper fourth of a large class of college men. 

ue to excellence in his work he was enabled to spend his junior 
year abroad, and later graduated with honors. He entered the 
anking field, married the girl of his choice, and could scarcely 
ost be identified as a former stutterer by anyone unacquainted 
fae his history. It took fully two years of constant effort and alert- 
Ess to master the difficulty in this case, and his is a good example 
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ing with 
of the time element usually necessary for a ee eam 
adult stuttering. Even then it may be venere and purpose: 
ingrained and if the person has lost flexibility of min and pupils 
The time element varies with the nature of the case, 


if- 
; ion and to di 
respond differently to different methods of instruction 

ferent teachers. 


ord lying caus 
they are but the outward manifestations of a deep underly 

outward manifesta 
or phobia so stron 


Causal factors are 
his psychic disturbance 


: y 
3 e 
handled by the psychologist i 
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STANDARDIZATION. Standardization of a test, upon comple- 
Pe the selection, experimental try-out, validation and scaling 
e items to be included, has two major aspects, as follows: 

1. establishment of uniform procedures for administering and 

scoring the test; 

2. development of appropriate norms. 

The first of these steps is far more easily accomplished than 
the second, By means of further experimental try-out, tentative 
‘structions to subjects are revised so as to eliminate ambiguity, time 
limits are established, and alternative scoring methods explored. The 


Procedures finally determined upon are embodied in the manual of 
irections to accompany the test. P 
The development of appropriate norms requires the application 
of the test, in its final form, to large numbers of individuals who 
are truly representative of the group for which the test is designed. 
ince norms provide the frame of reference against which individual 
Scores on the test are d, it is essential that the stand- 
ardizing sample (i.e. the population used in deriving the norms) 
be large enough to yield stable means or other constants, and pos- 
imating i ge and quality those of the 


Sess characteristics approx k i 
8eneral population to whom the test 1s subsequently to be applied. 


curing samples of adequate size does not pose as great a problem 
i cases. It might seem at 


as does random s 
ization of a test of mental 


to be evaluate: 


age. Standardization on t 
Owever, would exclude individuals within the age range whose 


Mental ability is so low that they are not in school and those bright 
12, 13, and 14 year olds who have gone on to high school. The sam- 
Ple must, therefore, be extended to include those extremes. Further- 
More, in selecting the sample, care must be taken to include scholas- 
tically and economically “good,” “average” and “Jow” schools in 
Sufficient proportions. 

The characteristics which must be 
assure representative sampling are those which are related to the 
trait or ability being measured and, therefore, vary for different 


inds of tests. In standardizing tests of intelligence, for example, 
] and economic status, 


oe such as age, education, occupationa’ 

Sex, and race should be taken into account, for they are known to 

influence intelligence test results. Ideally, separate norms should 
derived for each category of these factors as, for example, for 


taken into consideration to 
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ales, 
; es and females 
various degrees of educational achievement, ae however, this 
whites and negroes, various age levels, etc. Prac ? 


Reference: 


6 Wechsler, D. The 


: Wil- 
: ltimorc: 
measurement of adult intelligence. Ba 
liams and Wilkins, 


1944. I. C. 


STANDARD SCORES 


“ Taw scores are, say, 85 and ared, sinc? 
ores obviously cannot be directly oe omatics t 
they are Probably not based on similar units. The pen degrees 
free-answer questions of eae goo items 
Te English test might be composed © 
of various types which tend to be relatively easy. f 
Know g that one of the Scores obtained by the a 
above average and the other is below average does not 
We need also to know hoy 


dividual is 


a raw score from ie 
a multiple of the standar 
of that distribution, is the Standard Score or Z-score. Son and o 
X is the raw Score, M is the Mean of the distribu mputation 
ndard deviation of the distribution, then the co 


of the z-score is shown by the formula 
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X—M 
z— 
o 


Such a distribution of standard scores will have a mean of o and 
a standard deviation of 1. Most of the scores will fall between —3 
and +3, if the distribution is normal (or approximately normal). 
Suppose the mean of the mathematics test in our example is 80 
and its standard deviation is 10; then the individual’s standard 
Score jis 
85 — 80 _ he 
160, 310 ee 
Tf the mean and standard deviation of the English test are respec- 
tively 151 and 25, the standard score in English would be F 
126 — 151 __ —25: 
25 mes 
The Scores of .5 and —1.0 are comparable scores, and we are now 
Justified in concluding that the person is more able in mathematics 
an in English, as measured by these two achievement tests. We 
are also able to state that the difference in ability is fairly large, 
amounting to 1.5 J: nS, ee è 
Standard scores have the disadvantages of involving negative 
numbers and the use of decimal points. These disadvantages may 
avoided through the use of the device known as the T-score. The 
t -score is obtained simply by multiplying the z score by 10 (to elim- 
Mate the decimal) and adding 50 (to avoid negative values). 
ro (X—M 
(XM) + 50 
A distribution of T-scores will have a mean of 50 and a standard 
€viation of 10. The T-scores will not ordinarily go below 20 or 
above 8o. 
The T-score on the mathematics test in our example is 


= —1.0 


T-score = 


10 (85 — 80) 
Sao SO OD 


and the T-score for the English test is 
10 (126 — 151) Ai 
caper 
46 The values of 10 and 5o are of course purely arbitrary. By 
TSE other values, one could obtain distributions with a mean of 
ae and a standard deviation of 20, a mean of 500 and a standard 
‘viation of 100, or any other values desired. 
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ing individual 

In using standard scores for the purpose of jane observed: 
comparisons, it is important that two pirea o are obtaine 
First, the distributions from which the two E in the amount 
should be of similar shape. If the two curves differ (kurtosis) the 
of “piling up” in the center of the distribution from the me 
range from plus one to minus one standard —— distribution 
will include a larger proportion of the cases tor (the standar 
than for the other, and hence the unit of the T: two distri- 
deviation) will differ from one to the other. Or i ihe means 
butions differ in amount or in direction of skewness, making the 
be placed differently with Tespect to the ae pe will not be 
Points of origin dissimilar; hence the standard scor : 
comparable. eee re base 

Secondly, the samples on which the agon T distribu- 
should be similar. If in our example the maemabe the Englis 
tion had been obtained from high school freshmen a two scores 
test from college freshmen, the comparison of the 
would be meaningless. centil 

As an alternative to the use of standard scores, per 0 
are frequently employed. The percentile rank is a type oi 


5 etwi A 
- Many more raw-score points occur ies 55th pot 
Percentiles than between the 46th a ion as com” 
cases fall in the tail of the distribution @ 


a cin 
; nd averaged without introdu 
due to Inequality of units, 


f 
; s O! 
Norms for standardized tests are usually expressed E to 
standard scores or Percentiles, When such a test is adminis a e 
a person who was not a member of the standardization gtOUP» , 
is strictly justified in using thos 


e 
member of the larger Population of which the standardization 
constituted a sample, 


GUID: 
STATE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND S have 
ANCE SERVICES. The federa] and state governm’® cational 
cooperated in the development of effective programs © 
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education in public schools since the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917. In 1937 the George-Deen Act provided for the further 
expansion of this program. It was clearly recognized by leaders in 
this field that the effectiveness of vocational education depended on 
the development of effective programs of guidance. Hence, provi- 
Sion was made in 1937 © for the use of federal funds for the employ- 
ment of state supervisors of occupational information and guidance. 

he Occupational Information and Guidance Service in the United 
States Office of Education was established in order to give leader- 
ship to this movement. 

By 1946, 32 states and territories had accepted the provisions 
of the federal acts and had established such services. These states 
and territories are: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 

ashington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

In addition, several states and the District of Columbia have 
€stablished similar services but are supporting them entirely from 
State funds, These include: Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, New 
Mexico, New York, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. 


The Program at the State Level 

In most states the program comprehends the development of 
guidance services throughout the public school system and is not 
Confined to the service of vocational schools or classes. As described 

Y the Commissioner of Education‘ “The emphasis of the Service 

Will be placed upon cooperation with state and local authorities in 
Making occupational information and guidance really function in 
the education of boys and girls, youth and adults, in city and coun- 
try. The Office of Education hopes thereby to render an important 
Service in the further development of a movement which the laws 
of economics and sociology seem to indicate can no longer be denied 
as one of the essentials in any modern program of education.” 

The nature of the program envisioned at the state level is indi- 
cated by the following excerpts from a typical state plan: 1 


“Functions of the Service shall include the following: 


“Studies and investigations: 
“Studying employment conditions in the State as a guide to 
occupational information. : 
“Surveying the school facilities of the various communities 


i 
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A of 
to ascertain the best means for establishing ar in- 
occupational information and guidance suited to 
dividual communities. tne ools, 

“Preparing material for distribution to era pa 
and other agencies, describing successful stu e an 
and investigations in occupational informa 

idance. : ices 

pcemoting in cooperation with other song a! ee 
throughout the State, follow-up studies of gran lay 
former students in secondary schools and partic from 
vocational schools and classes in order to reveal f serving 
experience of such school-leavers better ways net pro- 
the individuals in the schools and of adjusting s¢ nd non- 
grams to individual needs, both in wage-earning @ 
wage earning Occupations. 
“Promotion 


3 i ts, 
ey tenden 
“Consulting with school authorities, such as superin 


: ara- 
principals, and supervisors, desiring information Porma- 
ing establishment of programs of occupationą n of su 
tion and guidance and aiding in the organiza Ol norities 
tq pr ORtams as have been approved by the loea Reels 

Mng special studies of the needs of rural an information 
School units with telation to occupational in am suit- 
and guidance, with a view to promoting a prog" of co” 
able : Investigating the possibili p 

i | „0 Providing personnel, equip™ jn rural 
Occupational ation and guidance programs S other 
» because of small enrollments 


themselves > °° U2Able to provide complete prog" 


“Supervision 


ams for 


pools a” 


: c! 
icular attenti vocational s 
classes, and pro PA olled 


f rams longer enr 
full-time schools, or persons no 


“Studying means of į 


g inst 
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The Program in the School 


Within the local school or school district the program involves 


six basic services: 


I, 


Individual inventory of each pupil 

This necessitates the securing of information about each pupil 
which will portray his abilities, aptitudes, interests, needs, 
and other characteristics useful in appraising him as an 
individual. It requires further that this information be re- 
corded from semester to semester in an orderly system which 
permits analysis of the evolving patterns. 


- Occupational information 


This information may be of an educational, vocational, or per- 
sonal character. It must be local, regional, and national in 
scope. It must have background as well as recency in order 
to portray trends. It must be disseminated in regular class- 
rooms and special groups, by audio-visual methods, by inter- 
view, and by primary exploration and investigation. 


Individual counseling 

This function has been termed “the heart of guidance.” It is 
the means by which the individual is given help in appraising 
himself on the one hand and his opportunities and restric- 
tions on the other, and in developing plans of action which 
have maximum probabilities of success. It is a continuous 
and not merely a predictive function. 


Vocational training 

The discovery of individual and community training needs and 
cooperation in the development of plans for meeting these 
needs is a part of the guidance program. 


Placement 
This may involve placing an individual on a job, in a school, a- 
class, an exploratory or vocational activity. It is a task not 
only of referral but also of induction and assistance in break- 
ing in to the job. In carrying out this 
school may well make full use of other agen 


responsibility the 
cies and services. 


Follow-up 
The guidance service has as one of its major responsibilities 
the maintaining of contacts with those who leave school, 
whether they be graduates or drop-outs, for the purpose of 


I 
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í basis 
ing a 
rendering further service to them as well as forming 
for the evaluation of educational services. 


Appraisal 


t 
anya improvemen 
This program has tremendous possibilities for the imp’ 


jsors 
a te superviso 
of public education. It has just made a beginning. wie eling services: 
report some progress. More schools are providing co improving. In- 
Appraisal techniques and cumulative records are 


service trainin 
lors. Many 
There is nee 


tion 
5 s nd emo 
for valid diagnosis and treatment of intellectual a 


validate guidance methods b 
trolled follow-up studies of 


being aware of th 


v 
b 


on specific Problems, It is 
State su 


S 
Ss 


counseling duties are poorly + communi 
rdinated use of all school an 

nd 
y thorough, well-planned, ? f 
graduates and school leav evidence 0 
ese organized state programs Ee ere uni 
ese deficiencies and research needs. students av 
research agencies, and individual menta 
ouraged to undertake evaluative and developme” 


n 
tional 2 
the purpose and the task of na nce 


leader 


Leaders of th 


ersities, Special 
eing enci 


r a uida 
2 Pervisors of occupational information and naive 
timulate and coordinate such research activities and to 
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STENOGRAPHIC ACHIEVEMENT TEST, TURSE-DUROST. 
In constructing the Turse-Durost Stenographic Achievement Test, 
the authors had in mind four essential requirements. In the first 
place, the test must satisfy the criteria of validity, both from the 
Point of view of the common sense interpretation of what the test 
measures and also from a statistical point of view. Secondly, the 
test may be used to measure shorthand, independent of typewriting 
ability, ability to space a letter properly, etc. The dictated material 
Subsequently may be transcribed in the traditional way to provide 
a measure of typewriting, letter spacing, etc. Thirdly, the test must 
&lve proper emphasis to errors falling into three major categories; 
Namely, errors involving language skill, errors caused by poor short- 
hand penmanship, and errors caused by lack of mastery of shorthand 
Principles. Finally, the test had to be in a form to permit easy and 
rapid scoring by use of a strip key rather than the traditional 
aborious scoring of a verbatim transcript. 

This test has been so constructed that it may be used with indi- 
Viduals in all stages of development and experience in shorthand 
beyond the point of initial experience in transcribing connected 

iscourse. In a public school situation it is not recommended for 
Use earlier than toward the end of the first year of instruction. It 
has great value as a terminal test for first-year students (or with 
business school students with equivalent training). It also may be 
Used very helpfully during second-year work and as a terminal test 
for second-year students. 

In its present forms, it is the third experimental edition through 
which the test has gone in process of development and a consider- 
able body of information concerning the test is now at hand. For 
example, the split-half reliability coefficient of the test for a group 
of approximately 200 second-year students was .94. The intercorre- 
lation of Forms A and B for the same group was .83. In another 
€xperiment involving 149 cases a correlation of .67 with teacher’s 
Marks was obtained. This value is unusually high, since these were 
the regular term grades and not marks based upon shorthand pro= 

Ciency alone. 

In an additional study involving roo second-year high school 

Pupils, the correlation of Forms A and B was .81. Correlation of 
he test with lateral verbatim transcripts of the same material 
yielded correlations ranging from .69 to .89. . 

The tests may be scored so as to obtain diagnostic sub-scores. 

This is especially valuable in the case of first-year students who must 
advised concerning their future program. The total score on the 
test may be used as the basis for term marks in stenography achieve- 
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cases for experimentation. Literature frequently has appeared re- 
Porting experimental data based upon as low as 39; 55; 73, 4° and 
59 Cases. 

Since vocational shorthand is generally a two-year course, it 
would seem that any really authoritative study should be concerned 
with several hundred properly sampled cases, followed through two 
years of training, with a statistically valid and reliable transcrip- 
tion test providing the greater part, if not all, of the criterion meas- 
ure. A shorthand study of such scope and with such validated 
achievement measures seems to be quite rare. 

While most of the experimental data in shorthand prognosis 
Shows discouragingly low validity correlations, aptitude authorities 
seem to agree that combined tests correlating .50 to .6o with true 
Criterion measures have more than negligible value. In fact, most 
of the useful aptitude tests now in general use show correlations 
Within these limits. 

The purpose of a shorthand aptitude test is primarily to elimi- 
Nate those who are unfit to pursue the study of shorthand and not 
to predict with a high degree of accuracy, the relative standing of 

ose who continue the study. Considered from this point of view, 
and keeping in mind the disparity between employment possibilities 
and enrolments, as well as the abnormal drop-out rate, the distinct 
Usefulness of a test correlating .60 with achievement should be 
apparent. Obviously, any individual prognosis for this subject 
should not be made without consideration of other factors such as, 
interest and incentive, general intelligence, verbal intelligence, etc. 

In addition to their use for predictive purposes, tests of short- 

and aptitude may be used for purposes of diagnosis, classification 


and self-appraisal. 
Prints 


STENOGRAPHIC APTITUDE TESTS 


ERC Stenographic Aptitude Test. This test; constructed by 
Walter L. Deemer, Jr., was devised to determine ahead of time the 
Probable performance of pupils studying shorthand. The perform- 
ance is predicted in terms of accuracy of transcription and speed 
of transcription. The results of the test may be used to eliminate 
Potential failures among students considering the study of short- 
hand, and to separate large first-year classes into groups according 
to probable learning rate. 

In the construction of the ERC Stenographic Aptitude Test, a 
Subjective study was made to determine in which of their various 
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upe- 
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Validity 
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with a precision indicated by a multiple correlation of .68 for mate- 
rial dictated at 80 words per minute or less and a multiple correla- 
tion of .7o for material dictated at more than 80 words per minute. 
Tables are available for predicting scores of accuracy of transcrip- 
tion and of rate of transcription. 

The publisher of this test is Science Research Associates, 228 


S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
W. L. D: 


Bennett Stenographic Aptitude Test. This test is designed to pre- 
dict ability to acquire the skills in shorthand and typewriting. The 
Process tested is one of writing and transcribing intrinsically mean- 
Ingless symbols. A second portion of the test measures spelling 
ability, 

The present form is a second revision of an unpublished test 
developed in 1934 and used in the prediction of success in high 
School classes of shorthand and typewriting. The results then ob- 
tained indicate that this measure is appreciably superior to previous 
academic grades or intelligence test scores as an index of future 
achievement in secretarial courses. The first revision, published in 
1937, confirmed the earlier findings. Standardization of the present 
orm on a population of approximately 1500 is in progress. 

Administrative problems are reduced to a minimum. The substi- 
tution and transcription portions require a total of twelve minutes 
time, including instructions. The spelling section occupies only ten 
Minutes, The entire test can be scored in about 60 seconds by a 
Teasonably skilled person. 

The transcription test consists of two parts. In the first part, the 
digits from 1 to 5 appear in a random order. There are 10 digits on 
€ach line. In the center section, the student writes the symbols 
Corresponding to the numbers. The key to be used in this substitu- 
tion is printed at the top of this section. The right section is also 
blank, The student writes the numbers corresponding to the symbols 

e has written in the center section. The same key is used for 
Writing and transcribing symbols. 

A manual of directions presents complete instructions for ad- 
Ministering and scoring the test; data concerning intercorrelation 
of the parts of the test and correlation with Revised Army Alpha, 

orm 5; and norms for several kinds of students. 

The coefficient of consistency for an earlier form of the tran- 
Scription test was computed for 126 subjects by correlating the 
Scores made in odd minutes with those made in even minutes. The 
reliability of the whole test was found to be .975- 
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x ted for 

The consistency coefficient for the spelling test tos ie roe on 
185 applicants to schools of nursing by ey The reliability 
the first half of the test with those on the second half. 7 
of the spelling test was found to be +913. f ] as the 

Validity a iae using success in a secretarial na evious 
criterion, were determined for 211 students with ee students 
experience in either stenography or typewriting, an ere found: 
with no such experience. The following coefficients w 


Not 


° ced 
Experienced i 
Spelling vs. Success |... 47 27 
Transcription vs. Success... 27 55 
Spelling and Transcription vs. Success... -54 


5 tion, 52? 
The publisher of the test is The Psychological Corporatio” 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York. 
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An example of a study-habit on the higher level is the Study- 
Habits Inventory by C. Gilbert Wrenn. It is suitable for use in the 
twelfth grade and in colleges. This inventory consists of twenty- 
eight items, classified under four major groupings; (A) Reading 
and Note-taking Techniques, (B) Habits of Concentration, (C) 
Distribution of Time and Social Relationships in Study, and (D) 
General Habits and Attitudes of Work. The items are weighted, 
being given correspondingly high or low positive or negative scores, 
as the items differentiate good or poor students. There are three 
Possible answers to each item, as, for example, the statement “I 
study with others, rather than by myself” may be answered by 
checking any one of the three following responses: (1) Rarely or 
never, (2) Sometimes, (3) Often or always. A check of number 
one or three carries more weight than number two. While a total 
score is derived from the test by computing the algebraic sum of 
the weights, the results of individual answers as indicating good or 

ad practices are most significant. The inventory is untimed and 
Self-administering. 
_ The author recommends that the inventory be used with enter- 
Ng groups of students as a possible basis for remedial work, as a 
Means of aiding students in learning their own weaknesses, as a 
basis for counseling, and as an aid for high school seniors in learn- 
ing study habits which they possess and their significance for college 
Work. The overall purpose is to cause students to think in terms of 
SPecific habits rather than in generalities. The warning is given 
that, even though one’s total positive score is high, he may possess 
Some very undesirable habits that should be corrected. 

The items in the inventory were first selected as a result of a 
Study involving 110 pairs of undergraduate male students of Stan- 
ford University. They were selected on the basis of scores upon the 

horndike Intelligence Examination, field of study, academic level, 
and length of. time in the University. Then they were paired, one 
Or each pair ranking in the highest ten per cent, and the other in 
the lowest twenty per cent of the student body. From a list of 
Sixty-nine statements, twenty-eight were selected as receiving sig- 
nificantly different answers for the two groups of students. In 1939- 
40 Wilbur J. Humler made an additional study of this inventory at 

© University of Minnesota, and he included women as well as 
men subjects. Here the selection was on the basis of the American 
Council Psychological Examination. A further analysis was made 
Of the responses of men and women. It is interesting to note that 
women were found to differ less than men in their study habits. 

The author states in the manual of Directions that there is no 
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age-equivalents, and percentiles. Any of these norms may be read 
directly from conversion tables. Profile charts are available. The 
manual of directions includes specific suggestions for the use of the 
battery in remedial work. 

As may be concluded from this discussion of three typical tests, 
study-habit inventories do not lend themselves to the degree of 
standardization that achievement tests do. There is rather general 
agreement as to the types of skills that should be tested, but no 
means of objectively determining the relationship of those skills to 
successful achievement, or the lack of it. In the final analysis the 
inventory contains items that are generally thought to be pertinent. 
The warning is generally given that these tests serve their main 
Purpose as instruments for individual diagnosis, that is, for deter- 
Mining specific habits or abilities in order to discover those that 
should be corrected. One should not accept an average score as 
indicating an acceptable degree of skill, if undesirable habits or 
Mabilities are indicated. 

_ Evidence of desirable study-habits might indicate a type of 
individual who would do well in occupations requiring efficient 
work methods. The student who gives evidence of inefficiency 
Probably should avoid the type of vocation which requires attention 
to detail. A study of the relation between scores earned on study- 
abit inventories and results of interest inventories would be a 
Worthwhile and interesting project. At present any deductions that 


can be drawn are purely subjective. 
Cc. W. T. 


STUDY HABIT INVENTORIES 


Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory. The Inventory was devised 
by C. Gilbert Wrenn, Lieut. Comdr., USNR (on leave from Uni- 
versity of Minnesota) assisted in the original edition by R. B. Mc- 

€own and in the revision by Wilbur J. Humber. It is published by 
Stanford University Press, 1933 (Rev. Ed.), 1941- 

The Inventory is a weighted check-list of specific study habits 
which distinguish students of high scholarship from those of low 
Scholarship even though they may possess equal ability on scholastic 
aptitude tests. It has long been known that so-called “good” stu- 
dents and “poor” students possess different methods of attack upon 
; eir studies but the question of different levels of intelligence and 
r influence upon study habits has often confused the issue. The 

nventory was constructed in such a way as to include only those 
bits of study that distinguished college students in the upper 10 
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18 a check-list of specific study habits of unknown degrees of dis- 
cretion, rather than a test in the ordinary sense of the word, none 
of the ordinary methods for determining total-test reliability can 
be applied. Likewise a sound criterion of validity is difficult to find. 
The algebraic sum of the weights, however, gives a quantitative 
Score that may be used for comparison with quantitative grades. 
Various such studies have provided a range of correlation coeffi- 
cients, the most typical of which is a Pearsonian “r” of .42 between 
Inventory scores and grade-points. This dropped only .03 when 
aptitude test scores were held constant. The resulting coefficient of 
-39 is about as high as the maximum one could expect, when it is 
remembered that study habits are only one of several major factors 


that affect scholastic achievement. 
C. G. W. 


SUPERVISORY TESTS 
How Supervise? How Supervise? was constructed by Quentin 
. File and edited by H. H. Remmers. This instrument is designed 
to aid industrial management in obtaining a clear picture of its 
Supervisors? understanding of the more important general aspects 
of their jobs. It has been found to be a valuable aid— 


individuals for upgrading, 
andidates for supervisory training, 
the outcomes of supervisory training programs, 


des of present supervisors for areas of 


in selecting 
in selecting ¢ 
in measuring 
in checking the. attitu 


weakness, ’ 
5. as an indication of how supervisors feel about related com- 


ROPE 


pany policies, t 
6. in the counseling and interviewing of supervisors. 


Two alternate forms of the test are available. Each form consists 
of Seventy items which are divided into the general areas of Super- 
Visory Practices, Company Policies, and Supervisor Opinions. Both 

Orms are hand scored from keys provided with the manual. 
di Both percentile and standard-score norms are provided for in- 
Ividual forms and for the two forms combined. These norms are 
tals on an experimental sample of 577 supervisors from ten indus- 

concerns of varied size, type, and geographical location. 
EE validation of How Supervise? was accomplished by admin- 
an ming an experimental edition of two forms of 102 items each to 
p proximately 450 supervisors in the industries mentioned above. 
t answers to the items were obtained by having the test answered 
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I, 
by thirty-seven members of the supervisory staff of the government 
Training Within Industry program and by eight individuals Me 
have written recognized articles or books in the field of indus 
relations or mental hygiene. The responses most frequently 8" E 
by the two groups combined were taken as the correct answ' 2 
The correlation between the modal answers of the two groups g 
-91 where five possible responses to each item were provided. 

The validities of the items retained were calculated with resp 
to a primary criterion of total scores on the test and a seco” bers 
independent criterion of four ratings of each supervisor by ati 
of management at or above the supervisor’s organizational leve . i 

_ The form vs form reliability of scores on the experimental ms 
tion of How Supervise? was .86, Elimination of ambiguous culty 
and the equating of the two forms with respect to item CO 
and item variability is believed to have appreciably increas 
value. 

The overall validity of the test is indicated— 
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ect 


. . . i e ; 
By studies in individual plants in which supervisors z ode 
nized ability averaged significantly better scores 
viduals who had been by-passed for promotions b 
lack of ability. 
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522 Fifth Avenue, New Yot yey, The Psychological 4° ee 
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SWITZERLAND 


I History of the Development of Vocational Guidance 

In Switzerland vocational guidance was initiated by teachers 
and pastors. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, certain 
P ublic Utility Societies founded Apprentices’ Patronage Committees 
with a view to Vocational Guidance and Aid to apprentices. Grad- 
ually religious and political societies, as well as government authori- 
ties began to show an interest in this movement. The first and 
most important object of the Apprentices Patronage Committees 
was the general welfare of these youths, and, in the course of time, 
their activities developed into regular vocational guidance and 
assistance in finding the employers, who were willing to engage the 
apprentices; they also provided apprenticeship stipends for suitable 
Cases. As legal regulations for apprenticeship did not yet exist, they 
acted as mediators in conflicts arising between employers and ap- 
Prentices, advising the youths and their parents. In 1902 these 


Committees amalgamated into the Swiss Association for Apprentices’ 
atronage, Later on this association changed its name into “Swiss 
Ssociation for Vocational Guidance and Apprentices’ Aid,” which 

May be considered as the leading union of all the groups or move- 

ments concerned with this problem. This Association produced the 

Strongest impulses for the systematical introduction and propagation 
Of professional guidance. 

Il. The Present Organization of Vocational Guidance 

There are, at present, no legal ordinances of the Swiss Govern- 

Ment concerning the organization of vocational guidance. The lat- 
ter is mainly supported by Cantonal decrees by which this organi- 

2ation is established and more or less minutely controlled. In almost 
€ach of the 25 Swiss Cantons there is a special Office, which is 

either exclusively or partially charged with vocational guidance, in 
e latter case as a complement to its dealing with questions of 

Pprenticeship in general. Besides these offices there are region: 
Advisers, i.e. usually local teachers, who are members of the Swiss 
Association for Vocational Guidance and Apprentices’ Aid. 

l Most of the regional advisers were only appointed during the 
ast decade; their appointment was probably suggested by the Swiss 
ederal Act of 1930 concerning professional training, which pro- 

vides State subsidies for institutions of vocational guidance. Accord- 
8g to this Act, Federal subsidies can be granted to: 


(a) Societies for the Promotion of vocational guidance, whose 
sphere of action covers a large part of the country; 
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(b) Vocational Guidance Offices; ae 

(c) Instruction Courses for vocational wedi te inl 

(d) Tests of Aptitude, so far as they are neces eae 
est of professional training and are efficiently 


he inter- 
ucted. 


imit their coope™ 

On the whole, the Swiss Federal Government ion guidance; 
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as a means of revealing the potential aptitude o introduction k 
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confidence or the necessary judgment, and may so advised: 
decision to choose a certain trade, because they ves to reveal t“ 
this case the pre-apprenticeship course is Saleta tee KAA ina pi 
actual aptitude of a youth, to let him discover P = to procure 
fession and, after his aptitude has been determined, 
definite apprenticeship agreement, < us reasons, ah 

However there are professions which, for ee at a dis 
ung people and which are consequ courses 15 a 
advantage. Now the holding of pre-apprenticeship cation, to di 
excellent means of awaking an interest for such a wrofessions, 
Pel prejudices and to help solving the problem of pr eats 
are badly in need of apprentices. At the same tim 
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a maximum. Government subsidies are granted for such courses, if 
Dey keep strictly to the rules laid down by the above-mentioned 
ct. 


II. The Main Objects of Vocal Guidance and the Manner of 
Their Attainment 

The chief object of vocational guidance is to aid parents and 
youths, to choose a profession according to personal aptitude and 
inclination, and with due regard to the economic situation and 
the chances of making a living. It would not conform to Swiss 
democratic principles to make use of pressure in any direction, or 
to go so far as to prescribe the vocation, in which the youth should 

trained, In every case the decision and the responsibility con- 
cerning the choice of a profession rests with the youth and his 
Parents. They are entirely free to avail themselves of every kind 
of advice, which, as a rule, is free of charge. 

The actual vocational guidance has its complement in a well- 
Organized Employment Agency. Already fifty per cent of all ap- 
Prenticeship agreements in Switzerland are due to organized voca- 
tional guidance. Finally, the latter is also prepared to procure 
Contributions to the apprenticeship expenses for young people, who 
are not well off. 

he activities of the 150 regional advisers of Switzerland are 
directed by the Swiss Association, which in 1946 counts some 600 
of whom represent whole societies. Its Central 


Members, man 
: 3 obtain the results desired by the following 


Secretariat endeavors to 
Means: 

I. Instruction Courses and Conferences for vocational advisers, 
men and women, subsidized by the Federal Office for Indus- 
tries, Crafts and Labor (Office fédéral de l'Industrie, des 
Arts et Métiers et du Travail). Also aid in creating further 
offices or finding representatives for vocational guidance. 

2. Publication of Literature concerning the choice of a pro- 
fession, vocational guidance, aid for apprentices and advice 
about careers. Personal Information, free of charge, con- 
cerning all question of choice of a profession, vocational edu- 
cation and apprentices’ aid. 

3. Information of the general Public (by radio, press, pamph- 
lets, lectures, lantern-slides and graphs for lecturers) concern- 
ing the importance of a careful choice of the vocation. 

4. Extension of aid by a further development of Insurance, of 
Stipends, as well as Homes and lodgings for apprentices. 
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TEACHING, APTITUDE FOR. What qualities should a teacher 
Candidate possess? The combination of traits necessary to teaching 
as been the subject of extensive research. Such traits must include 
Qualities that make for success in any field, and to these must be 
added qualities that pertain to teaching only, as for instance that 
inborn facility that certain instructors have for imparting knowledge 
clearly and logically. 7- 

There is no common pattern by which to judge the qualities of 
Successful teachers, and authorities do not agree on all traits that 
ere suggested. Nevertheless the findings of such researches as, “The 

‘Ommonwealth Teacher-Training Study,” a 5-year project directed 
by W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples (Chicago Press, 1929), 
includes a comprehensive view of traits of teachers. As a premise 
lt is stated in this study of teacher qualifications that, “Any deter- 
Mination of personal traits is at present dependent upon judgment.” 

group of competent judges then listed and defined 83 teacher 
traits, and by grouping these reduced the number to 25. Without 
giving further details, the list shorn of definitions includes the 

Ollowing traits: 

Adaptability, attractive personal appearance, breadth of interest, 
Carefulness. considerateness, cooperation, dependability, enthusiasm, 

uency, forcefulness, good judgment, health, honesty, industry, 
leadership, magnetism, neatness, open-mindedness, originality, pro- 
8ressiveness, promptness, refinement, scholarship, self-control, and 

rift, 

The sum of these traits in any one person would produce a 
dynamic, cultured, progressive individual desirable not only in 
teaching but in any line of work. It will be observed that many 
Of these same traits apply equally well to a sales clerk in a depart- 
Ment store, or to a stenographer in an office. A teacher with all of 

ese traits would be an inspiration to young people in any class- 
room, Due to individual differences, however, it is doubtful if any 
teacher would have all of these qualities. One teacher might be 
extremely adaptable but personally unattractive because of poor 

ealth. Another might be forceful and fluent, but inconsiderate of 
© feelings of others. Teachers in the classroom are expected to 
exercise their good qualities, and to inhibit their faults, especially 
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acher candidates 


i te 
if the faults tend to cancel certain good traits. A vet Be unfit for 


for example, might have many excellent traits f 
classroom work if she were emotionally unstab e. feien shoul 
Teachers and other workers in professional an 6 undertake 
have the following general qualifications: A aei nation, a 
special projects that involve individual e d by offices na J 
planning work; qualities of leadership as evi Tabe activities 1% 
in clubs, participation in committee work, an tively with others; 
quiring planning and executing work Cooperar the average; i 
ability to deal with people, mental ability abog ik particulary 
ability to do creditable college work. In schoo. “a nA 
parents demand teachers of good character, cultu and enga 
able if they work with children in the classroom at 
community work. ho are: Help’ 7 
Studies show that pupils like teachers best w ts clearly ueg 
with school work; explain lessons and yaar eee natured; jolly: 
examples in their teaching; cheerful; happy, goo . friendly3 ay st 
can take a joke and have a sense of humor; poe ee are MO 
companionable. Students also believe that those wae jn markin a 
effective who are: Exacting in standards of work; stri their sub]? 
explain lessons well; plan their work; and know 
thoroughly, 


_ On the negative side, T. L. Thorgerson in we 
tional Research (June, 1937), points out that nearly 
studies have atte 


i 
plem 15 
factors that condition success in teaching. While the ane a 
largely unsolved, the dings reveal much Le 
teaching. For instance such factors as age, experienta ie e7 
skill in handwritin are not related to teaching SUC derately EI 
as 


g 
other hand scholarship and intelligence although ™° E 
lated to success in tea 


as 
chin; c ded upor 
for predicting success, Ea nnotibe gepen 


Teaching is a profession that ted adult co’ 
Every individual who every educa 


What teacher traits are desia i 
nstitute assets or handic re influen ef 
tstanding teachers that ha teach 


what personality factors co 
Most adults can name ou 


aes se 

their lives for the better, and can tell what traits made the K 

outstanding, hool i Fa 
Likewise, teaching is a Profession that every 8c° 


i OF ion 
observe and understand. At a very early age a ea i T decisi? 
opinion about teaching and sometimes will make a de 
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to become a teacher, or not to become a teacher. Child attitudes 
change, however, as occupations are studied with a view to employ- 
ment, and as high school graduation approaches. For this reason. 
alone it is important that young people interested in teaching have 
the advantage of a personal interview with a good counselor. 

The school counselor helps young people to understand better 
the occupation of teaching. The counselor is able to view teaching 
both from the classroom standpoint and from the training angle 
because he has had to qualify for his own job through the field of 
education, He is able not only to discuss teacher traits, but to give 
information on the general background necessary for teaching, on 
the time and money required for training, and on specialization, 
experience and other factors which contribute to success in teaching. 
It is his duty to present and interpret facts in a given situation from 
an unbiased viewpoint without neglecting needs in particular fields, 
or overemphasizing shortages in others. Pupils who come to him for 
advice about teaching as a career are entitled to impartial infor- 
Mation without any attempt to recruit teachers. 

One of his duties, therefore, is to point out to young people 
qualities which seem to indicate they would make good teacher 
Candidates, or handicaps that might prevent them from becoming 
Successful teachers. He is not a soothsayer, and makes no claims of 
Predicting whether an jndividual will, or will not, become an effec- 
tive teacher. He uses the best judgments available about teachers 
and helps students to decide for themselves about continuing their 
training in a teachers college. 

With these factors in mind, how is the school counselor equipped 
to make selections? What techniques and procedures will enable 
him to discriminate between those who should be encouraged to 
Prepare for teaching and those who should be encouraged to enter 
Other work? 

In interviewing teacher candidates, a good observer will recog- 
nize certain personal characteristics that may affect a career in 
teaching, for example, posture, poise, manner, grooming, general 
aPpearance, features, voice, and other objective traits that can be 
seen and described. Subjective traits must be probed. 

Seriousness of purpose of a candidate may be determined 
through such leading questions as: Why did you choose teaching? 

Vhen did you first become interested in teaching? Who first ad- 
vised you for this work? Did you choose it in preference to all other 
Occupations? Do you have relatives who teach? How long do you 


Expect to teach? Are you using teaching as 4 steppingstone to some 


% 


other Occupation? 


D 
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il to pull 
During such interviews the counselor ed he piP che D 
together the evidence obtained about his suita! ml of teachers in 
the process, the counselor explains what is oe nts, what types © 
general, what teachers’ college demands of a stude have failed, an 
students have succeeded in the past, what i eae 
what caliber of former student is now in teacher oll applies for 
The counselor will also explain that when a p selective tech- 
entrance to a teacher training institution, ra year, he W 
niques will be applied. At the end of the sophomor Tas in 7 
be examined to determine his qualifications for ci are selected 2 
junior and senior years. In one institution students dividual study, 
the end of the sophomore year after continual ented on th 
and those who continue in the junior and seniors tile personality» : 
basis of five factors: (1) Physical fitness, (2) deiran a of gene 
(3) professional attitudes, (4) mastery of the ~~ first two ye 
education, and (5) satisfactory college record for only one appa 
pon graduation selection again takes place, Wene g employme* k 
cant out of a group is selected to fill a vacancy. Dur. 


t, oF 
: : contract, 
the teacher’s efficiency is checked for renewal of 

Promotion, 


The counselor m 
ing teacher qualifi 


identify- 
ices in ident! 
ay also make use of several devices idering 


° reveal evidence of abilities and ie 

ung Program; data on family background; pere ; extra- 

Physical and medical history; test results; school a ai anen 
lents; personality records» ill help 

is inventory in counseling W reliab 


s s 
i © pupil’s interests, and furl Discussion 
cational ang Vocational possibilitie “eMini 
and use of the cumulative record may be found in? 
Essentials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance, 
Segel, U. S. Office of Educ: 


ation, Vocational Division, 
202, Washington, D.C. 
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m the interview. This student questionnaire might contain ques- 
tions similar to the following: 


Occupational preference: Do you expect to teach? 
What other occupations interest you? 


Home responsibilities: What regular duties do you have at 
home? 

School grades: Best grades were in ...--++-+++++++> 

Poorest grades were in ..---+++-+-+-- 

School activities: Mention offices held, teams made, hon- 

' ors, etc. 

Private lessons: Mention any in music, dancing, art, etc. 

College: Do you plan to enter college next fall? 
Where 


Leisure time activities: 
eading: Newspaper, magazines, books 

Such a questionnaire is helpful in revealing occupational choice 
and qualifications for such a choice. 

Some counselors use personality records on which preliminary 
ratings on pupils in school are indicated. The ratings are judgments 
of teachers and others who are acquainted with the students. They 
are not tests, and there are no right or wrong answers. The ratings 
Summarize briefly the esteem in which young people are held by 
adults who know them. They are useful in discovering maladjust- 
Ments, in helping boys and girls to overcome certain limitations that 
they may possess, and in making helpful recommendations in the 
Case of teacher candidates. 

Several personality forms are available commercially including: 
H. M. Bell’s “Adjustment Inventory” published by the Stanford 
University Press, and the “Personality Record” published by the 

ational Association of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Or personality record forms may be devised by the counselor. A 

few important characteristics are usually listed. The number of such 
aracteristics should be kept under 10 and each may be rated on a 
rief 5-point scale similar to the following: 


I. Seriousness of purpose: (1) Purposeless -++ ++- 
(2) Vacillating ........ (3) Potential .------- 
(4) Eimited: « o-..02:28 (5) Purposeful peeeeeee 


The teacher makes a check on the scale where he or she believes 
the pupil is best characterized. Allowances must be made for age 
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0} le 
factors, growth, development, and training because yost en 
change in their habits and attitudes as they grow older. Ju HEE 
are not final but should be altered as conditions demand, an 
be made at different age levels. 

Another aid for the counselor is the testing progra jal testing 
programs common in many school systems where spec! + ability 
services are maintained, provide certain mensuren enp re is no 
and aptitudes of individual pupils in the high school. ad enter, 
test that will reveal the one occupation that a person or work oF 
but batteries of tests are given to predict large fields a rovided, 
major interests—not occupations. If no testing service is P. self, OF 
the counselor may take the initiative and give the teats a eee bs 
he may secure assistance in the work of giving, scoring an of 
ing tests, from another qualified staff member, or from one 
members of the guidance committee. . Scholas- 
__ For guidance purposes, tests may be grouped as follows: 5 
tic aptitude or general intelligence tests helpful in predichas olar- 
Success or failure, especially when combined with prvi’? and for 
ship records; achievement tests, given for trade sk ilig t music, 
educational achievement; and special aptitude tests 10 Mhow the 
manual, clerical, and other activities. Interest inventories $ 


direction of a person’s interests, 
In this work 


m. Testing 


four refer- 


* 3 bY 
nd helpful: “Aptitudes and Aptitude Teme ch- 


e 
à Ze jdance sin); 
niques” by Sei (Harper Bros.); “Student Gui y Hill); 
“Testin: d Era : Pro 

by youn G. Danumnseling in the High-School Guidance and 


> jcago) 5 
The Dieta (Science Research Associates, Chica gh ocup?” 


P : 1 eat 
tional Classification” (US. aa Titles, pa k office, October 
1944, 35¢). rnment Printing 


ical 
ica 
As to the tests themselves, a few are mentioned below 3° an 
of the instruments available, These a; tive only and à 
selor may select one from each of the twe eto 


I. General Intelligence, 


ure 
sed to merry 
scholastic ability or ane of an fadividual to 40 50° 
work of a verbal or academic cies 
American Council on Education (D C.) Psyc 

amination for High School Students 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Tests. (World Book Co.) ghto”” 
Henman-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, Form B. (Hou 

Mifin Co.) 2 


pological Bi 
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Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, Grades 7-12. 
(World Book Co.) 

2. Achievement Batteries. Achievement test scores are predic- 

tive indicators of what a student is likely to accomplish in a 


special field of work: 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Advanced Battery. (World 


Book Co.) 
Progressive Achievement Tests, Advanced Battery. (Calif. 


Test Bureau) 

Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, Revised 1940 
(Psychological Corporation, N. Y. C.) 

Cooperative General Achievement Tests. (Coop. Test Serv- 


ice, N. Y. C.) 


f ratings and test scores is by far the most im- 


Interpretation o 
Portant and most difficult part of the testing program. As soon as 
tests are scored and recorded, the performance of one pupil may 


be compared with that of the group and certain estimates may be 
made of probable success or failure in the areas tested. In the hands 
of a trained specialist test scores may be interpreted to reveal both 
Positive and negative factors that are likely to influence the indi- 
vidualľ’s future. Test scores therefore must be translated into infor- 
mation that will help the individual tested. 
ors involved in aptitude for teaching is not 
h any single means nor at any one time. The 
Process involved is long and includes all the phases and devices of a 
800d guidance program. Even during training in a teachers college 
e process continues in an effort to determine suitable candidates 


for the teaching profession. 
wW. J. G. 


Discovering fact 
accomplished throug 


TEACHING APTITUDE TESTS 


Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability. This test is 

a combination of two tests which were devised by Warren W. Coxe 

and Jacob S. Orleans to assist in selecting students for the ten 

Normal schools of New York State. After being tried out for this 
Purpose they were revised and given their present form. 

th “Teaching ability” is given a limited meaning in this test. It is 

€ ability to do the work of the normal school, not necessarily to 

Rae a successful teacher. This limitation js made because it is 

elieved that successful teaching depends upon more factors than 

- Could be measured with this type of instrument. Although the pur- 


Pose of the test is primarily to assist in selecting students for teacher 
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s for 
te candidates 
training institutions, the test has been gie f this and oh 
teaching positions in a number of cities. ee. concludes pa Br 
tests has recently been made by ss deao “of teat X 
Prognosis of Teaching Ability Test is a vali he Sret Coi 
success when administered on admission a eat eased! 
should be given at the beginning of P Siow BARE orrel; ar 
The results of first use in New York State sh, measa o 
with teachers’ marks in teacher training and w. 


information: 
parts. Part I is a test of pee a classroo 
Part II measures the extent the student has os rofessional s a 
Practice. Parts III, IV, and V sample the kinds eae in his tea 
ject matter the student may be expected to encou 
training courses, 


ee 
P ly thr 
° oximate not 
The total time for administering the test is re ‘oa they ar ffer 
hours, Norms are Not available and it is thoug ols 


ho ct 
L that ses aga er 
of great Significance because it has been paradan and in if F 
greatly in respect to the kinds of students they a liabi 
to the charact, 


re of re 
er of their offerings. No measu 
available, 


N. Y. 
ers. 
The publisher is the World Book Company, Yonkers, 
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attitudes, states of mind or emotions in others, (2) comprehension 
of teaching situations and judgment in solving them, (3) compre- 
hension and retention, (4) relevant information, (5) the ability 
to observe details of a situation and to recall what has been observed. 

Consequently, the test consists of five parts, each purportedly 
Measuring one of the five factors. In taking this test the subject is 
required to (1) choose the best of four possible solutions to 30 typi- 
cal problems which might confront a teacher, (2) determine the 
truth or falsity of eighty statements concerning school problems or 
educational psychology, (3) study a fairly difficult paragraph and 
then answer twenty questions on the material studied (4) match 
descriptive terms of mental states with ten pictures, mostly of chil- 
dren with different facial expressions, (5) answer ten questions 
Concerning a picture of a school fight which had been studied at 
the beginning of the test. 

Each of the parts of this test is timed; hence it cannot be self- 
administered. The entire working time is 37 minutes, which in- 
cludes the nine minutes used to study the paragraph and the picture 
of the school fight before actually answering any of the questions. 

e reliability of this test, as determined by the Spearman- 
Brown formula is .g1, based on a group of 100 teacher college 
Students, Intercorrelation of the various sub-tests are reported (1) to 
be low “except for a moderately high relationship between Parts I 
and II” (judgment in teaching situations and knowledge of school 
Problems) % 

. This test was validated t by correlating test scores with grades 
ìn teacher- training courses. The resultant correlation was about .50. 
t was also pointed out that this test shows a slightly higher corre- 
ation with grades than do the tests of abstract intelligence. The 
Predictive value is even better for educational and psychology 
Courses than for the more academic courses. When the test was 
administered to summer school teacher college students it was 
Ound that experienced teachers scored distinctly higher than teach- 
ers without any experience, and that teachers in better schools 
Scored somewhat higher than teachers in poorer types of schools 
Tural, one-room, etc.). 

Hunt presents norms based on a total of 2,978 cases for experi- 
enced teachers, city and rural, teacher college students and normal 
College students in various grades, and for high school seniors. The 
Scores on this test have no relationship to age, but females show a 
slight superiority over the males. Correlations of .57 with abstract 
Intelligence and .60 with social intelligence lead the author to be- 
lieve that these, too, are important components in teaching ability. 
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relation 
In a critical study ? of this test it was found sg rora was 
between grades in practice teaching courses an nee from 
‘117 + .056. For the five sub-tests, the napa was reporte 
:147 to .003. In the same study a correlation of . ett of abstract 
between teaching aptitude test scores and scores on a telligence an 
intelligence. The correlation between aie in F 
rades in practice teaching was .o7 + .o6. i jence 
4 yee ee Gilliland 2 confirm, Hunt's finding ent oe y; 
teachers score higher than those with no exper een put that the 
that this was probably not due to experience as such, out the least 
teaching profession acted as a selective factor, forane iiaa after 
capable teachers. On the other hand, Markt and d higher on 2 
pointing out that the non-experienced group score arkedly influ- 
test of abstract intelligence, feel that the scores are m f 
enced by teaching experience, t as a test ° 
The conclusions of Markt and Gilliland are that probably E 
teaching aptitude the test has little validity, that it ia not te 
much better test of abstract intelligence, and that it experienc 
native ability since the Scores are influenced by meri Services 
The publisher of this test is the Center for Psycholog! 
orge Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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cation and allied fields who were considering further training or 
specialization in some field of education. 

The test is self-administered and requires about thirty minutes 
to complete. Scores are interpreted in chances per 1,000 that they 
are significant. It is hand scored. Scoring procedures are somewhat 
complicated for-ordinary clerical help. 

_ Validation was by means of the responses of 205 eminent Amer- 
ican educators rated by from-one to seven of their peers as being 
much more or less capable as school administrators than as educa- 
tional research workers, as school administrators than as teachers, 
or as educational research workers than as teachers. Product-moment 
Correlation coefficients of the weighted ratings of these 205 indi- 
viduals with their scores on the test were in the neighborhood of 
‘85. Among professional students in education test scores were 
found to bear no significant relationship to sex, age, years of pro- | 
fessional experience, nor to years of professional training. Among: 
Professional workers in education with five or more years experi- 
ence test scores correlated .73 + .03 with self-ratings as to the field 
or fields of education in which they were most capable. 

By product-moment correlations of comparable halves the au- 
thor found reliability coefficients as follows: Administration vs 
Research, gt + 085 Administration vs Teaching, .85 + .02; Re- 


search vs Teaching, .94 + -0!- j 
This test is published by the Stanford University Press, Stanford 


University, California. 
M.B. J. 


TESTS, ADMINISTRATION OF. The method of administer- 
ing tests is exceedingly important. If they are not administered 
Properly, the results obtained, even from the best and most reliable 
Ones, can be misleading or incorrect. 

Tests are administered individually or in groups. Where time 
and cost are the most important considerations, the group method 
4S usually chosen since hundreds of persons can be tested simul- 
taneously at a fraction of the cost of individual testing. Where it is 
essential to observe the performance and reactions of an individual 
or where it is desirable to obtain a more accurate measure of his 
abilities than can be obtained by the group method, individual 
testing is the better choice. , 

Individual testing and group testing have much in common, but 
there are important differences between them. Both similarities and 
differences will be considered here with regard to administrative 
Personnel, environment, materials to be used, and techniques. 
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E and 

The administrator of a test always should have G a 
agreeable personality with sufficient firmness to conti > The rasp 
tion. He should enunciate clearly, with a pleasing voic with rising 
ing complaining type of voice which ends sente deal of con- 
inflections is out of place in a testing situation. A grea tee by me 
fidence and and rapport can be established with the tes 
of the voice alone. 


him 
help the testee to do the best he possibly can, to encourage make 


t 
the best showing possible, The administrator should ey 
pare tying to impress the testee or to find out how m 


ow hich is nO! 
he makes. Some people come to a test with an idea, W rror t0 


can do this,” He should 

© experienced examiner must be a good ce e ager 
never show surprise, amusement, or annoyance at what t ly neve 
nee has q $ 7 


eA 
tee cae 5 i ore with the dire‘ 
tions for giving a ae rb 


] 
; ; bove 2 
at he tate and, a i 
not depart fron, SER will not hesita 


iner. 

. gamine 5 
done alone with the fe excluded 
and friends, should resence 9 
or distracted in the P ki 


conscious e tas 
Ot give their whole attention tO 
front of them. 


5 ated. 
The room should be quiet ntil in 
should be situated so as to assure 
Tuptions. To avoid distractions jt i 
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assortment of objects can cause distraction, particularly with emo- 
tionally disturbed persons or with those of low mentality. 

All the materials for the test should be at hand where they can 
be reached at once. Before a test is given, a check should be made 
to see that no articles are missing. The materials necessary for giv- 
Ing tests should include pencils, paper, screens, and timing devices, 
in addition to the material necessary for the particular test. Several 
Pencils should be available which have been sharpened in advance 
and which have clean erasers. If the tests are paper and pencil tests 
which are to be machine-scored, a check should be made to see 
that the pencils are the special ones required. 

Where timing is necessary a very satisfactory device to use isa 
Cumulative stop watch with a sliding lever near the stem. This 
Operates Holsclessly and allows the examiner to obtain both partial 
and total times and to take out time for interruptions: A watch 
Which springs back to zero before it can be started again is not 
adapted to measuring time in a testing situation. Stop watches with 
a Narrow range of time for one complete cycle, such as 15 minutes, 
Should be used only in connection with a fairly reliable watch. 
The watch should be used to check the correct multiples of 15 
Minutes and the stop watch used to secure accuracy within a second. 
All timing devices, whether used for individual or group testing, 
Should be checked periodically for accuracy. 

A screen of some sort should be provided on the desk so that 
the testee cannot see either the stop watch or the examiner perform- 
ing the act of writing. Nothing is more distracting to a person being 
tested than to begin to wonder what the examiner is writing about 
him. This means that the examiner should practice writing without 
looking at the paper. If notes are transcribed immediately after the 
examination, no loss in accuracy should occur. 

If several tests are to be given the easiest one should be given 
first, and a very brief explanation should be given of the purpose 
of the test. This helps to get the examinee over the first hurdle of 
nervousness. The order of the tests should be such as to encourage 
the testee and keep his interest at a high level. This end can be 
achieved by occasionally following a difficult test by an easy one and 

y mixing interest and manual tests with achievement and aptitude 
tests. Critical and difficult tests, such as intelligence tests and some 
Speed tests, should not come at the close of the day when fatigue 
is a factor and apt to lower the scores significantly. : 

Directions should be followed rigorously. No explanations should 
be given except those indicated in the directions for the test. Tim- _ 
ing is particularly important on timed tests, since conclusions and 
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d 7 iner should 
interpretations are otherwise apt to be invalid. The Er ae them 
be aware of all possible sources of error so as to elim 
from his administration of the test. ; ation 

During the examination a great deal of valuable — but 
which is extraneous to the tests can be secured by Speer gets 
not by staring directly at the testee, The experienced pment =. 
this data without making the testee aware that he is being ntration, 
Such things as endurance, resourcefulness, energy, conce be sig- 
awkwardness, unusual answers, and emotional control m ape test 
nificant factors in vocational guidance. Sometimes during vice: 
it becomes apparent that the testee needs psychiatric ot f the 
Notation of all of these facts should be made at the time 5 what 
examinations for future reference, An excellent check list A Occu- 
to observe and how to interpret what is seen, can be found mee by 
Pations, volume 14, 1935 on pages 115-122. This is a transla nziska 
F. J. Keller of an article on “Die Tastmethode” by Fra 
Baumgarten, 

At the end 
ae Such 
wisely, it keeps th z Honi 

i A n h tion 
eee: * is likely to arouse resentment at the implica 


; ents 
with individual testing, PTS) ge 
> Particularly when 


; the number to be tested "sever 
groups, either simul Give the same battery of tests P it 
is essential that al] : 

_ The administrator o be the gitfonmly ho has a plear 
ing but firm personality and is so famili of person ie 1 of his t2 
that he instills confidence in the ie a the nate reach Wi A 
clearness the people in the Jast rows. H retire i E able to eA 
directions in a natural and well modulat di of voice W ity 
keeps the interest of his listeners, To avn th ne t of arti oat 
the administrator must be a goog orali a z oa above all Ale 
should avoid reading rapidly or in A ion €; a speed of are 
ing should never be faster than that at e F AE can as 
hear and follow. Public address sys SER EVENS 


ems on 
should be used whe AT 
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have 
proce Pen are alert, and are able to follow directions. If the 
test is een ne they should be called together before the 
out for in t “ee instructed as to their duties and the things to watch 
least some e examination. At the same time they should take at 
minist parts of those tests which are the most difficult to ad- 

Oe and to proctor. 

Formin apes is sufficient for every 20 to 40 students. In per- 
inconspicua eir duties proctors should move around noiselessly and 
EO, deve ously. Shoes which squeak, or wooden heels on wooden 
give a R = of place in a testing room. The help which proctors 
irections ents should be confined to seeing that they are following 
out of s and that they are comfortable, away from drafts and 
on Maia lighted corners. Proctors should never give any aid 
should TE except possibly on practice exercises; but they 
Pencil o ways be ready to give assistance if a student needs another 
Pes r shows signs of illness. As for the things they should not 
they Eoad rule for them to follow is never to do anything which 
yona resent if they were taking the tests. 
ventilat rooms in which tests are given should be well lighted, well 
enough and free from extraneous noises. Seats should be far 
the i apart or so arranged that students cannot accidentally see 
ees Swers on each other’s papers. The fact that it is possible to 
used aa paper is often distracting. Tables, such as those 
Cause pay rooms, make ideal desks on which to write. Be- 
hag in s kind of equipment is seldom available, recourse must be 
These the usual school room chairs which are equipped with arms. 
arms should be smooth and of sufficient width to accommo- 


dat 
eit 
he answer sheets used so commonly with machine-scorable 


Nothing is more disconcerting than to poke a hole through 


an 
ans ° : 
wer sheet into a depression on a desk top. 


or timi : i 
timing the tests where split second accuracy 15 not a neces- 


si 
ay > devices $ z $ 
are available which can be set so that a bell is rung 


e z Werte 
b en ie of a pre-determined time interval. After the alarm has 
7 Ounded a few times, students soon become conditioned to 


Bhon a case the timer should be set well away from the micro- 
- Such a timer is exceedingly convenient since it obviates the 
lly to watch the hands of a 


Cece: 
“ssity for the administrator continua. 
mindeg thermore it eliminates the common accident of absent- 
Where Y giving too long a time for the completion of a given test. 
Booq a is not available, the next best thing is a good clock, a 
istrat ch, or a stop watch. If an ordinary watch is used, the ad- 
or should record on a paper the exact time, minute and 


Seco; 
» When a test is begun, add to that the time necessary for the 
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r erminal time 
test, and then stop the test immediately when the t E 
i ched. r er sever a 
$ E uniformity of results are to be aat, Rea emt it is 
groups are to be tested simultaneously or at di formation shou 
essential that the same directions and the same in anual should be 
be given to each group. To accomplish this, a pic says is pre- 
prepared where every word which the adminis wise precaution 
determined. In preparing such a manual, it is a v Gye directions 
always to give directions in positive terms. If nega test booklet, 
are given, such as “Do not write on the pages of your 


a seats su 
these should always be preceded by positive directions, 
“Put all your answers on the answer sheet.” ioned to the 
Just before beginning a test, proctors should be assign 


tor O 
area they are to cover and requested to inform the bad oun 
the number of students under their supervision. The he rrect num- 
if the test is machine Scored, gives to each proctor the co f tests for 
ber of pencils, and then hands him the correct number © 

is section. 

The first informatio nd 
assure them of the benign purpose of the examination 2 
Plain to them the na 
to take. Since the m 
can be so chosen 


h as t° 
n given to the group should be suc to €x- 


ons W 
part of the listeners. Any apprehensio Jain- 
the group being tes : talk hiara rest by im ae 
om the test and by ang will 
inst them, Whatever oe test 
tent by the directions for 


k : ta 
with extra pencils so that ° 


an excellent method of pass test 
tests: it keeps up the morale 9 
last, since it assures them tha: 
do not have an unfair adva: 
already received their tests occupied, since they invariably 
read the tests upside down, - Aie tbe 
After the directions for a test are read, some tests IOV" ™ prer 
testee to ask questions. Although the administrator should T re 
pared in advance for any emergency, he should be particula 


y 
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aed answer such questions f rankly and quickly without hesita- 
cinis E ERA and doubt on the part of the administrator may 
all the n usion in the minds of some members of the group. Above 
he will ministrator should know the directions so thoroughly that 
te “oie unconsciously give help which should not be given. 
Hex A as the testing procedure is under way the proctors should 
they sh o see that the students start when they should, stop when 
ould, keep on working when a part of the test covers several 
side of th t test and the correct 
enough T answer sheet, are making marks heavy enough and long 
and ar if the test is to be machine scored, are erasing properly, 
interfer not copying from each other. On the whole proctors should 
erent as little as possible and make 
Saf eless if machine scorable tests are used, students should not 
owed to jeopardize their scores through faulty mechanical 


°Perations, 
should make sure that every one 
quickly cured by 
which is worked on 


aft 


er a. F A 
r time is called, but this seldom is necessary- 
iyen during the course of one session, rest 


Periods should be provided. If the tests are short, it frequently is 
d at their seats for a few moments, 
periods are considered neces- 


Out moving about. If longer rest 
that the energy level of the 


Sa 
Ty, they should never be so long 


test, 
€es bepj 
gins to drop. 
very precaution sho ee that test questions are 


lls for it. When it does, every bit of 


Examina: 
Mination unless the test ca nea 
the test a 


Sera: 

he aA paper should be collected at the same time as 
be An examiner who gives heed to the directions as indicated will 
airly sure to secure reliable results. Furthermore, since the testee 
him ely to suffer from poor test administration, it is only fair to 
Seti do everything possible to help him secure a reasonably true 


W.C.K. 


T 
EST PUBLISHERS 


LB 
: ; eo of Educational Measurements, Emporia, Kansas 
reau of Educational Research and Service, University of 


À Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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. $ 1 
3. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univers s 
New York. a iver- 
Center for Psychological Service, George Washington Un 
sity, Washington, D. C. 
5. California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 
6. Chicago University Press, Chicago. 
7. Cooperative Test Service, New York. 
8. Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
9- Ginn & Company, Boston. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago. d 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. 
National Institute of Vocational Research, Los Angeles. 


Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
14. Psychological Institute, Washington, D. C. PERES 
15, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ilinols. 
. Sheridan Supply Company, Box 837, Beverly Hills, Cali o Fa 
17. Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chics 
. Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California- 
19. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


G 


8 
California T, tB Angeles 20, 
ifomia. S cs eau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los 6 


s 2 : 192 
ifornia Test B organized in d 
for the Purpose of ma ureau was ed an 
` ublishi RESP ndardiz 3 
diagnostic tests of abilities, mosa Gitributing standa 
perament. 


a oH are Part, nationally-known authorities f 
'YChological research and guidance. 

a ee Professionally in Pia and educa 
1n pe f sata ow 

The foll Ning luet selection and placement activites: yis 


ae n 
lications, reviewed elsewhere ™,, 


tion 


California Test of Mental ; 
California Test of Pea aiti 
s Temperament Analysis 

ewerenz Test of Fundament e , 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical aut arj 
Mental Health Analysis ity 
Occupational Interest Inventory 
Prognostic Test of Mechanica 


l Abiliti 
Progressive Achievement Tests oe 
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Survey of Mechanical Insight 

Survey of Object Visualization 

Survey of Space Relations Ability 
Survey of Working Speed and Accuracy 


fo In addition to the publication of tests and inventories, the Cali- 
ae Test Bureau publishes occasional descriptive and analytical 
etins and reports, of which the following are typical: 


Educational Bulletin No. 7. Conducting High School Guidance 
Programs. 

Educational Bulletin No. 12. Use of Tests and Inventories in Vo- 
cational Guidance and Rehabilitation. 

Educational Bulletin No. 13- Use of Standardize 
rectional Institutions. è 

Educational Bulletin No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence 

ests. 

Educational Bulletin No. 15. Vocational Guidance for 

and Senior High School Students. 


Industrial Bulletin No. 1- How to Use Employment Tests. 
w. W.C. 


d Tests in Cor- 


Junior 


Educational Test Bureau. History. The Educational Test Bureau 
ce founded in 1926 by S. ©. Bolstad, one of the first men m the 
iddle West to recognize the significance of the emerging move- 
Cnt in psychological measurement. > 
e Brueckner Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests, the Brueckner- 
Ye ht Geography Cards, and other tests were published the first 
i The first edition of the now famous Kuhlmann-Anderson 

telligence Test was published the second year. 
served from a basement room 


ac The Middle West was originally 1 
TO the University of Minnesota campus. The 


PAY the street from y i 
tern Office was opened in Philadelphia in 1931 and the Southern 


gt opened in Nashville in 193 


Cutrig 


s il, includes group tests and individual tests, achievement tests and 

ang. ests, ability tests and aptitude tests, as well as rating scales 
interest inventories. With modern, high speed equipment the 

Pp ing onal Test Bureau does its own typesetting, photo-engraving, 

lo fear? folding, and binding, and manufactures all the psycho- 
al apparatus it sells. 
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. sa ftem analysis 
The editorial staff advises and assists w i heen Industrial 
and other phases of test construction. The ane and installation 
Advisory Service cooperates in the nag oy ee tional Publishers 
of specialized employee selection tests. As E 2% for professio 
Inc., the firm publishes text and reference boo fce Supply Com- 
and classroom use. As the County School and 2 ecard and report 
pany, the firm publishes a wide variety of school ri 
forms, 


G.L. B. 


cholog! 
Psychological Corporation. The Test Division of roe ‘that time 
Corporation was formally opened in 1935 and s s tO psychol- 
been engaged in four kinds of activities in its serv. aan onal, voca- 
ogists and persons engaged in various forms of educa 
tional, and personal guidance, 
These functions are as follows: 
1. Publication of Tests and Related Books. 


: n sub- 

These publications of tests and books have a 

mitted to the Division for publication by psycho. leg the re 

or have been developed within the organization Dy 
Search staff of the Division, 

2 


a 
& 
a 
AA 
S 
8 
8 
3 


d Related Publications. n pub: 

The Main function of the Test Division is to sell n vp agency 
lications, However, the Division is also a distributing as for 
ead Of the Standard Publishers of tests as “themselves 
Wvidual persons who ha : ir tests 
and desire ` dii Ve Published their 


3. Test Advisory Service, 


Sa : sy” 
The Test Division has a Permanent staff of professional P rhe 
chologists who are specialists in test construction 4° an 
application of tests in education social work counselling elds- 
guidance, employment, clinical ‘psychole “and other le of 
Much of this advisory Service iş inci Phd al to the Sa aces 
tests. It is carried on by ma; ad perona confer ot 
in the office. The Division also carries Zi dvisory servio” -h 
a consultant basis with inds of organizations W o vo 
special help in problems of testing. This consultant re 
may range from such simple things as setting UP special 
employment testing Program to the construction © 

tests for large industries, 
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4. Research. 


The research work of the Division primarily invalves the 
standard statistical work required in the construction of new 
tests, ranging from item analysis through standardization and 
validation. Along with this psychotechnology, the staff en- 
gages in more fundamental research in the field of psycho- 
metrics. 


The Division of Testing for Schools of Nursing is a unit of the 
‘ychological Corporation which has as its function the testing of 
“PPlicants to nursing schools. Over three hundred schools of nurs- 
Mg use this service. The testing is conducted in announced places 
Toughout the country from time to time during the year, and all 


Pplicants to these schools take the tests under the supervision of 


Ocal i bers of the home staff. 
Psychologists or educators or mem pk 


i he tes d in the New York office a ; 
interpretive norms to the school of nursing to which the applicant 
Iates she wishes the reports sent. No results are sent to the appli- 
cant, The fee for the testing is paid by the applicant. 
he Division carries on research studies to improve the battery 

t sts which is used and also validation studies, both with respec 
€ success of the applicants in schools and their later success as 


Pract;.: 
acticing nurses. HS. 


Science Research Associates. As a leading educational publisher 
e field of occupational information and guidance, Science a 
Associates serves as a clearing house for vocational an 
ional guidance material and information used in colleges 
S, and libraries. Working closely with various pegs 
Noawizations, such as the American Council on Education, the 
ational Vocational Guidance Association, and prominent guidance 
People the activities of Science Research Asso- 
“lates have been instrumental in furthering the wide-spread devel- 
°Pment of the guidance movement in recent years. From its incep- 
On, it has worked constantly through its research facilities and 
Publications to bring before educators the importance of effective 
© Idance work with students and has directed its efforts toward 
“tablishing and developing functional guidance programs in schools. 
© this end it has also, during the war, cooperated with the 
dominations Staff of the United States Armed Forces Institute in 
ee ping a comprehensive series of tests of educational develop- 
nt and subject matter mastery, and has also furnished Army 


Seay, 


ducat 
Schoo] 


in various states, 
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ephemeral 
Service Forces with a large volume of pamphlets and ep 
occupational information material. need for reliable 

When first organized, there was an urgent de available to 
Occupational research and information to be aow of employ- 
young people, and the organization made investiga itten in terms 
ment trends and conditions, presenting reports wri developed the 
understandable to the layman, From this work has Occupational 
Magazine, Vocational Trends; regularly published "the Amer 
Reprints of articles from not-readily-available sources; of booklets 
can Fob Series of Occupational Monographs, a ies 2 subjects, 
covering broad occupational fields and vocational puge ies of four- 
and the Occupational Briefs of Postwar Fob Fields, a ser uch mate- 
page, factual reports on special occupations. Erie Associates 
rials is one of the major activities of the Science Researc he organi- 
program and will continue to be the hub around which t 
zation turns. 

As experience wa 
materials directed to 
and school administ: 


es of 
S gained, however, a need for other tyP 5, 


the 


ing in the H; 3 
T 3 Pattern for setting up effective guidance rograms in $ ret- 
In the fall of 2th Publication of a Guidanne Newsletters ae i 
Porting guidance developments d serving as 4 The 
of exchange for New ideas in e aes of pies was begun. has 
Mile i Filing Plan for Classifying pamphlet materia on 
Proved to be q usable System of Asie occupa. 
P a ee or, for an ra 
information library and is being ado Fey ans schools and libr 
ries, In many instances it has Served ag z timulus for sch 

set up such a library, T e es 


2 > *dely use 
Guidance Program, which is wide hee A 


ools t° 


} thly, * 
ou ae uid ished mon a- 
a specialized bibliography listing ae ne and occuP’ 
tional publications, POG dance 
the pr iding BUC is 
People with both the “tools of the oe ie rrofessional aids 
the Organization’s work in testing, As publishers of 2 gan a 
> aptitude, achievement, and vocal’ 
ates has 


pi 
3 mot! 
a cen instrumental in pr dents: 
the use of tests giving counselors seje n a 
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„In an effort to promote the development of more reliable tests, 
Science Research Associates publishes new, as well as established 
tests, aiding authors in working out norms and in standardization, 
To further strengthen the place testing is gaining in schools, it 
established a professional journal, Educational and Psychological 

easurement, in which appear reports of research on the develop- 
ment and use of tests and measurements in education, government, 
and industry; descriptions of testing programs being used for vari- 
OUS Purposes; and discussions of problems of measurement. By advo- 
Cating better testing in these ways, Science Research Associates has 
Won a reputation as a progressive, forward-reaching organization, 
a d test authors now look upon it as a sounding board for their 

ĉas and for advice in advancing their work. ; 
Y means of specialized publications, such as those described 
above, Science Research Associates has done much to elevate coun- 
ting to a professional level, and has also considerably augmented 
€ scant body of occupational information literature of a few 


Years ago, J.R.Y. 


Worta Book Company. The Division of Research and Test Serv- 


ae OF - Company serves the users of its tests in a 
dual ii oon Ae ie aperiente and specialized training 
Ê the director and the editorial staff are utilized to insure that the 
ists Published are prepared in a form for the most effective, relia- 
le, and economical use. The second function 15 that of direct test 
Se ‘ico— service to users in the way of advice and assistance, com- 
Parable to that provided by the manufacturer of a mechanical 
vice, 
Th ivisi Research and Test Service the Com- 
Pany ein sare to the sane and useful application of 
a Tesults, Test users are encouraged to call for any suggestions or 


"tation and use of test results. B.C.W. 
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ific inter- 
TEST RESULTS, INTERPRETATION OF. a per num: 
pretations to be placed on any test score will depen B consider 
ber of factors, general and specific. General factors to “aed 
are the purpose of the testing, the nature of the re from other 
tion of test results to relevant information obtaine tare of the 
Sources. Specific factors to be considered are the pe obtains 
Score, the significance of the score, the pattern of sco: 


a idat- 
a A in valida 
from several tests, and the nature of the criterion used 
ing the test. 


General Factors 


re: 
Tee * tests 4 
The most common reasons for the administration of 


š Š Š i t, and researc 
survey, diagnosis, selection, guidance or placement, jor 
When examination 


interest is in the the performances of groups, 


: igence 
ts or traits. For example, ae sec- 
be administered to all pupils i 


ether 
w. MT By 


el, t 
System m: Bee achievement, and rete con f 
e potential ability of the Sa vated in fenia of Hs 
a school system wh pec 

; x! 

heraa ae average, it would be reasonable to ament 
«4, C Similarly above the average. If the achi be 
test scores indicate that this is x0 oe E n nclusioñ wou ity 
that the schools were adjusting instru ea e 3 level of the 2 Be 
of their pupils. If the achievement ekg to t sel the avera ii 

then we must search the Curriculum i are T oo methods, 
other factors, for the Source of the Shen - in 
Survey examinations è a d A comparing the ase 
structional methods employed in different schools within the $y, 
System, or by different teachers within the same school- imil 1 of 
in industry, Survey tests may be use 


upils 
ere the average mental ability of the P™ ot 
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erent or may be used in guiding the level of training within 
industry. i 
The broad survey test battery may also be used for the purpose 
of detecting specific weaknesses in an instructional program. If a 
Survey of apprentices shows that achievement is satisfactory in four 
of the five areas of training, but deficient in the fifth, it may be 
found that instruction in this area is being neglected, is poorly 
Presented, or that the subject matter has for some reason not kept 
Pace with developments in the other areas. ] 
_ For the analysis of individual performance the more specifically 
‘agnostic test should be employed. Weaknesses in group progress, 
raining, or achievement may be indicated by the survey type © 
£xamination, but the diagnostic test is constructed to reveal strength 
pog weakness in the specific skills, habits or information which are 
deemed essential. For example; the survey examination might indi- 
“ate that an individual is a little below the average of other appren- 
te in knowledge of machine shop, but the diagnostic examination 
might indicate that he was superior in understanding of the uses 
°F tools but very deficient in shop arithmetic. It is especially impor- 
Sy in the intaearetattan of diagnostic test scores to relate the 


ptividual scores to opportunity and instruction, and to the possi- 
llity 


o jal i tion. ae 

fos Sere ment used to select individuals for ecg 
Ment, or for admission to a class, school, or training program. “ it 
8 quite unlikely that any test will yield scores which will unequivo- 
Sally A m the ineligible, an element of judg- 


ae ligible fro l 

m nt stat bu ermal in the interpretation k a data. Jude: 

e . tors, on the relation of tesi 
core, will be based, among other fac 


to success in the work for which the individuals are to be 
Selecta d 


A š ; Je, it may be assumed that a test has 
bee ft eed ore l eral hundred applicants for a certain type 
r Work, and that over a period of time there have been obtained 
‘liable me of each jndividual’s subsequent success on the 
Job, Grou 5 A individuals with similar test scores, there may 
then e ed for each score the per cent of applicants who 
Ke be successful, and the per cent who may be expected to fail. 
cen: Quite likely that at every score there are some who are suc- 
p ful, and some who fail. By careful examination of the distri- 

tion of scores there can usually be found the score above which 
Sre is the greatest per cent of success, and below which there is 
Breatest per cent of failures. This score is called the “critical 


Seo, 
r 
© or “cut-off score.” 
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p xed point, 
It must be emphasized that the critical score is ate B a 
but is arbitrarily determined, and that its value lidity of the test, 
Sponse to a number of factors, particularly the is is to be made, 
the number of applicants from whom the selection a 
and the per cent of satisfactory workers already E or placement 
Tests are widely used in the vocational guidanc hose who have 
of individuals. Here the emphasis is not on finding t ational ob- 
a reasonable chance for success, but in finding an eon scat 
jective which offers the highest degree of probability ‘deration, test 
For this reason, in order to receive favorable consic h whom the 
scores should be above the average of the population wit jonificantly 
individual is to be compared, and should certainly be E aioi 
higher than the critical score which may be used in 


p3 irable in 
erase o : P 5 . s desira 
individuals for consideration in such occupations. It i 


jation 
Most cases that the score should be at least one standard devi 
above the mean. . 

However, the total ran, 
indicated by the di 


ran 
portant in that Particular occupation. Where a very danen 
of the ability is found, it m rkers 
tors are Operating to limit the selection or retention of wort 
the occupation, and that a i 


is a necessity, 


possession of ability in th 


nificance. 


mi 
nt such other guidance tech: i 
Ty, educational record, V 
cal record, Factors of opportunity, aes “a 
Perseverance, Personality, and the 


5 5 peer. 
1n connection with the ability which has 


Tsonal histo 
experience, and medi 


bition, work habits, 
need to be considered 
found. 


A 
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test 
a used as an aptitude test where a number of individuals 
the one wi aay the same amount of training or experience, as 
ing. The ose greater aptitude will profit more from the train- 
Where ther, gaa test may also be used as an interest test 
assumed ha 1as been little or no formal training, as it may be 
Others in Ba in these circumstances the one who knows more than 
Sst in th € group about a specific kind of work has had an inter- 
Thus a es work, and has explored the field on his own initiative. 
ts, an uperior knowledge of tools may indicate mechanical inter- 
bo ee superior vocabulary in the biological sciences ma 
t A and reading experience in the scientific occu. 
anual information are used also as measures of skill in 
Occupations. It is assumed that the worker who is able to 


et shen: 
Stipe “tied standards of interpretation, nomenclature, and de- 
tasks n of job experiences or tools is also able to perform those 
prove to be 


Corre, adequately, This assumption may not always 
name th ut it is quite safe to assume that the worker who cannot 
ate sie tools, describe the operation, or explain why certain things 
Petent v has had too little experience with the task to be a com- 


orkman. 
Tes 2 sures of interest are inventories, Or catalogs of preferential 
indica? and are not tests. Although there is some evidence to 
tion is © that ability and interest tend to be associated, this associa- 
an Oce far from perfect, and it is unwise to assume that interest in 
ADtity Upation, no matter how clearly indicated, is an evidence of 
de for that occupation. It is also true that interest may vary 


ve, 
the Sy with the amount of information the individual has about 


meag e cific occupation. It is usually desirable to include some 

tude a Of information in addition to interest inventories and apti- 
ts, when considering vocational choices. i : 

tories 38 well to keep in mind, too, that responses to interest inven- 


tern, S22 be i d by the individual to produce desired pat- 
= mani eae d in these scores will 


theres The amo i be place 
unt of reliance to be P 2 taes 
Purp Te be a by the motivations of the individual, and the 


Morg Se for which the tests have been administered. Considerably 
Volun cight may be given to the scores when the tests are taken 
Part of 7 for purposes of guidance, than when they are used as 


Mu d employment procedure. ž i 
Perso uch the same considerations apply to the interpretation of 
ate, i, ty inventories or questionnaires. These are not tests, but 
ma D on x : f trai 
way È e way or another, self-ratings on 4 variety of traits. The 

me Prevalent misconceptions of personality are responsible for 


itienal problems in the interpretation of these results, 


y reveal 
pations. 
certain 
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‘chi desirable; 
Certain personality types are popularly regarded papaa 
and consequently the individual responding te is, but the sort © 
may indicate, not the type of person he actually 1s, elor to believe 
person he would like to be or would like the couns It to evaluate 
he is. There is an added problem in that it is aa difficult to 
accurately the personality of another, and even bs sincere in his 
evaluate oneself. The individual may be thoroug | chant which 
Tesponses to the questionnaire, but the adjustment lity. For these 
he there indicates may be quite at variance with ~~ interprete 
reasons, responses to personality questionnaires must ther evidence 
cautiously, and should be weighed against as much ° the desirable 
as is available. Because the tendency is to emphasize specific jo 
aspects of personality, or of interests in relation to cn t. without 
or type of training, we should be less willing to ace Personality 
independent confirmation, very favorable ratings on 


‘ance 
5 ore relia 

tests, In general, the more unfavorable the rating, the m 

may be placed on its accuracy. 


Specific Factors id- 
ion or gut 
The raw score alone is useless for purposes of ciate in such 
ance. To be useful it must be compared with something individual 4 
a way that it expresses a meaningful statement of the T relating 
performance, This type of expression may be obtained Y ptained 
e Position of the Score to the total distribution of scores childre? 
rom known and described groups. These groups may be years 
oi = n admitted to colleges in 4 8? Joyed 
males applying for work j mechanical trades, females ¢™P 
retail sales Positions, and so oa > elation” 
ee EWO TMORT widely used devices for expressing the T nd the 
ship of a single score to the group, are the percentile rank a. the 
derived score. The Percentile rank r the position of the 
scores in the total distribution in tee he portions atile 
group below that specific score, The e between pe" ot be 
ranks are not equivalent, ang the percentile scores may ™ ‘fer’ 
added, multiplied, averaged, and so on. For example, the Cihan 
ence between percentile ranks of 90 and 95 is much ee ing 
the difference bet: ranks of 50 and 55. In co 
Percentile scores, greater Weight 
which lie toward either extreme 


Should be given to 
found toward the center of the 


differe?™. 
2 and less weight to ©. ore £ 
ae ved ip 
distribution. The deri 


ene a given score from ha A rene 
terms of the standard deviation of the total distribution. 
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b 
nee geet ems are equivalent, and the derived scores may be 
Soreced ola tiplied, divided, and so on. When differences are 
ae as derived scores, differences are equally significant 
Te out the distribution. 
hie ne of the norm group is extremely significant in those 
oe louie re we are predicting future performance. For example, 
indicatin gence test score may be expressed as the 5oth percentile, 
ing ooa average mental ability. The value of this score in predict- 
p ogee for success in a specified profession, however, will 
Was Tae affected by our knowledge of whether the performance 
school « pared with those in the same 17 year age group, with high 
or tine college freshmen, third year medical school students, 
tests sh uate physicians. So far as possible, the scores obtained from 
age. « ould be compared with those obtained by others of the same 
> SEx, educational and social status, and also with the scores ob- 


ta 
aned by those who have reached the contemplated goal. 

it is also important that we know 
asured is static or is growing, 
hich may be expected. If the 
ercentile is static, then as 


Whe 
and į 
if the latter, the kind of growth w 


S sti : 
l Maturing, and is maturing atan 
e may expect him to maintain his relative position with 


T 
wine to older groups, but to show some decline in comparison 
€ groups more selected in educational achievement. 

rate the have assumed so far that the test score 1s an entirely accu- 

Selection. The importance of the score for purposes of guidance and 
ie pa will of course depend upon the reliability of the measure- 

Tecej, hat is, the more certain we can be that the individual would 

the © the same score if the test were repeated at another time, 


of a °° expected is usually 
dence Score, The smaller t 
€ we may have in the 


hot o evaluating the impor 
dey; 7 that our score on this trait is accurate, but also that the 


Sviat Papeete 
Bive neg from the performance of others is significant. That is, 
lts evi accurate measure of performance, expressed in terms of 

ation from the performance of those of a known group, the 
Ea 
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s i s, an 
rather by a combination of skills, aptitudes, a2” 


i i . . ion an 
interests, all of which must be considered in the selecti 


the guidance of j 
do not permit co 


trait 
if A is an absolutely necessary 


In 
sary: 
may be desirable, but not nece 


a test 
: € that superior performance 2 opp” 
r on of the trait which is being measured. T: n the 
> however, cannot be assumed: that a poor performance © reat 
test indicates a lack of whatever fa te test measures. A 8 fa 
many extraneous factors will affect test © ults, and will nee to 
evaluated from personal history a Tes aid personal reco 
Nor is it always certain that the aoe or failure $ 
test is due to a lack of ability in the trait PS by the test: ol 
failure in a written test involving theitomprehension of att a 
Problems may be due Not to an inability Po computational pears cy 
or intellectual understanding, but may be the redilt of & defici A 
in vocabulary or to reading disability and this, in turn, may e 
nding far into the childhoo 
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basically depend upon either the agreement of the test with certain 
Cories or assumptions of the author, or an agreement with specified 
eal criteria. In either case it is necessary to examine critically 
te nature of the criterion employed, for if this has not been wisely 
rosen, the validity coefficient of correlation may be impressively 
eh, but will also be misleading. Thus it is possible for a test to be 
a nliable measure of one trait while purporting to be a measure of 
` en Users of a test will study carefully the nature of the author’s 
aidating criterion, and will also examine carefully the criteria used 
Y others in subsequent investigations or experiments in which the 


t . 
Est is empl oyed, 
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rests, SELECTION OF.* Tests in vocational guidance depend 
m their value on their relation to the whole guidance process. 
4S their selection requires a brief consideration of the other ele- 
tea so that tests, as a ag psychological 
nique, loyed with maximum utility. 
job he Cree cf cele may be for direct placement on the 
> aS in a state or federal or private employment service; in that 
i © tests which are of maximum validity in determining immediate 
i CCesg on that job are very useful. However, if the individual is to 
colp 80 a period of training before placement, as ina school ‘or 
fee or in a vocational rehabilitation program, it is of more 
sel tance that a suitable training program be selected; the coun- 
in res attention will then be directed toward the individual’s train- 
to` Potentialities, If the agency has a very large number of persons 
ang ve With a small staff, a limited battery of tests that are short 
fag. Ple to administer would be indicated. If the agency has the 
vig ities for a more intensive study of a smaller number of indi- 
rep S, then a more extensive and complex set of tests may prove 
ul. IF the individuals are adults with aptitudes fully matured, 


* 

Pure, èe Point of view, judgments, and opinions expressed herein are 

r BA Ose of the writer. Nothing in this paper is to be construed as 
"Ng the official policy of the Veterans Administration. 


of the process, 
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é with 
some tests might be used which would not be applicable 
adolescents. a t ob- 

The data available to the counselor may be limited = “sor 
tainable from the counselee himself, or it may ae ency rec- 
extensive, from school, employment, hospital, or socia! ne s of pet 
ords or from field investigation. Many important pero method— 
sonality can only adequately be assessed by the ee, of su 
by repeated or prolonged observation. Where recor ai place 
observations are not available, a much greater burden The time 
upon the “cross section” methods of tests and interviews. cy whose 
available for counseling may vary extremely, f rom an Se a dente 
policy and procedure May require that counseling o practice 
into a period of a day or a few days to one where the 


n 
or eve 

may be to extend the process over a period of several days ortunity 
weeks. During this time th £ OPE i 


. ere is provided plenty °! CRN ith its 
for directed reading and vocational exploration, W a ~reat dea 
attendant interviews, may provide the counselor with a & 


: testing’ 
of infi ormation; without 


ejr inte 
i terpret the tests, and must depend for directly 
Pretations on . : R Jf not 5 is 
neler i a} bet by a psychologist who is himse ling * 


à ieg counse 
eling process. In other agencies € 


in psy” 
‘ned in P 

: who may be very extensively fron geter 

niques, and who may or may not adm! 

S. 


chologists 


e im 


t 
O; n the fac 
that, to be of mage! cach of these elements e panha in 
the whole counseling ae, the tests should Lae supp! e 
rather than duplicate the ia ee a way anne Factors. E 
determine the value of any test a E a includi” ae 
liability, validity, norms, ease aot attery Rs oe a dministr 
and cost, require careful consideration, a ity 
Two aspects or kinds of reliability t be considered. ”. on 
tests with a high degree of interna] ins es as far as 2 © ply 
series of trials at one sitting are concern, a es show consid a 
less stability over a long perio ager en i 
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for . 
on E consideration—whether the prediction is for a 
ing the R ong-term objective. The data made available regard- 
formation s reliability should furnish the prospective user with 
of its dete as to the kind of “reliability” described and the manner 

The rmination. 

which ty of a test, customarily defined as the fidelity with 
or P EE that which it is presumed to measure, involves, 
siderable n guidance purposes, psychometric problems of con- 
test’s abili omplexity. Validi is ordinarily determined by (a) the 
ility to discriminate between various occupational groups or 
methods correlation with some criterion of job success. These two 
eee yield quite different results; a test with excellent validity 
Matter sei may be poor by the ‘other. The reason, as with the 
„reliability, is that two different problems are being solved, 
tryin e test user must carefully determine which problem he is 
. 7 to solve by use of the test. In the first instance, adjustment 


is g 
Ought by an individual who wishes the job-field that will prove 
d method of validity determina- 


‘Ost . s 
. St suitable to him. In the secon 
b, and on the selection from a 


n, 
» the focus is rather on the jo 
he individual most likely to per- 


b. In the typical vocational guidance 


ere are many tests on 


t ; 
iite o ntialities, but upo 
acking, Although this would be unimportant in an experi- 


Š < Situation, it becomes crucial for the vocati 
ich es know, before he uses a test, the frame of re 
Teparg = e test may be interpreted. An example of deficienc 
t is a personality test published a few years ago with only the 


8 
atem 
N- ment that it was standardized on “adults near Los Angeles.” 
d 
dults, their numbers, Sex, 


ive basis for a test 


the G afford evidence of the care or lack of care with which 
°F the is constructed and the appreciation by the test constructor 
Voc, i Problems with which the counselor is faced. Ordinarily a 
Ost ape counselor working in a general community situation is 

need of general population norms. However, in a college 


Situat: 
ation A 
extensive norms may be available on several academic 


CE 
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‘ e college 
eee ee eet ih ovo ona oporana $ sons m8 
counselor. Similarly, specific norms for a variety of Occ P 
be necessary in some employment counseling ed 

Various practical matters in test administration hey aid in 
eration because the main reason for using tests 1S g e cost of 2 
providing practical answers to guidance problems. ion and inter- 
test, apart from the time employed in its administratio h there are 
pretation, is usually a relatively small matter, althoug important 
significant variations also in material costs. With a few uiet, well- 
exceptions, all available guidance devices require only a ee practi- 
lighted room free from distraction. The important item 


sae ired b 
cality, therefore, is that of the skill and training gene Some 
individual who administ 


: : ation an 

tests, highly valid and re that 
interpretation so mu tests 
their practical clinic d intelli 


consid- 


se 
ha: i 
jnister' 

3 dminis 
» When required, are then himse’ Pe 
s metrist, or by the counselor +. made tha 
discussion of the use of tests, the assumption 35 dual that ¥ 
ona information about the indivi is imp” 
PAN orough-going “vocational diagnosis. > = y 
Heal TPose of guidance js not merely to determine W", 
the individual has the minimum aa ired for the J ose 
Is seeking, or for which he is Capacities requi: n 

comprehensively his Dotata A field 
tialitie tional y 
whole. The level and e of a re the oe. is best fitte? ad 
reason of native endowmen , experi al fa aining, intere s 
personality attributes—these re the elements of a thorousP Y ppe 
tional diagnosis. Testin : Spent o i 
Performance of this di 


de a Tather carefully-described 
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info: ` . 
are 2 ot hee fe eat in guidance agencies indicates that there 
of in cath ifferences among competent counselors in the amount 
test batte eed which may be derived from a particular test or 
gely re school record, or social service report. Such differences, 
amiliarity sA variations in training and clinical experience and 
as the ‘iste various kinds of data, may be expected to diminish 
ases of re of vocational psychology grows and wider common 
become experience and understanding are developed. It should 
of one ree to translate, more readily than now, the results 
Will ent; st into the terms of another. No such process, however, 
irely eliminate the variations due to individual preferences. 
ese preferences themselves, resulting in varying attacks on 


c 
stimulus to valuable research. The 


a 
foll 


o 3 
n which many clinicians will agree. 
the typical vocational clinic, 


Work: 
are on a variety of tests. Some ¢ 
a single untimed tests of aca 

. Sle over-all time limit, is the m 
Š et endpoint, and several g 

» While only a few untimed tests are at present available. 

are ew satisfactory tests of clerical aptitude are available. Some 
th general mental ability that they con- 


trip, 2 heavily weighted wi 
t S very little information that does not overlap that of a good 
‘mental alertness.” Some that appear to be potentially good 


arred by inadequate directions for administration and scoring, 
Y norms of very limited utility. A satisfactory test in this 
ry should be relatively brief, simply administered and scored, 
Ould measure a kind of perceptual speed and accuracy in- 
n typical routine clerical operations, with a minimum cor- 
ait with mental ability. 

Or ¢ 4 idity studies have clearly shown that 
tal re] tsman is primarily dependent upon abili 
Prac icconships and upon knowledge of mechan 
and. es. Many tests of mechanical functions in both group (paper- 

e 


encil) and individual (apparatus) form are available; both 
prehension are on the 


and 


Cate 
go: 
ang 

s 
Yolveq 
relatio 1 
the skilled mechanic 
ty to perceive spa- 
ical principles and 


a 3 
nd untimed tests of mechanical com 
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iy indicate 
market. Scrutiny of published validity data should rages wil 
to the discriminating user which of the many available 
best meet his needs. few 

Many tests of manual dexterity are on the market, ei 

tests are so frequently over-interpreted. In spite of the Tet dex- 
studies which have been almost universal in indicating E ada 
terity is a secondary or tertiary factor in most of the skil s dexter- 
counselors are prone to put much weight on tests of man is easy 
ity. The error is a perfectly understandable one because 1t, ulates 
to “see” the deftness with which a skilled craftsman og 
his tools. The more important aptitude, which cannot ee ie 
by direct observation, is the complex of intellective and Pa routin- 
abilities which guide the nimble fingers. In the semi-skille h uccess 
ized jobs which may be learned in a few hours and in whic vation 
depends upon speed of performance of a standardized pa com- 
dexterity is undoubtedly important. The counselor’s probiem dexter- 
plicated, however, by the fact that there are many kinds © e been 
ity, all having low intercorrelations, and that few tests en the 
validated against job criteria. The counselor concerned nd by 2 
Placement of workers in these occupations may be aite 


. i ver 
battery of dexterity tests; in most guidance situations, howe nce Q 
selection of such a job a 


will be indicated rather by the ighet 
Higher-Level abilities which might better be utilized in jobs ones 


-al 
Interest the typic 
measureme: ices for 
counselor. The nt offers some hard choic 


bee? 

5 only test whi il 1946) Ae e 
extensively validated, is dificul, k kons i the alternativ 
y of the ; 


an iJ- 
ai 
on is re ih A 


: o 7 
Primarily for the purpos® is infor 
aes 
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whi l 

A r items have been directly validated by their ability to dis- 
This specified kinds of personality disorders. 

tests. Its ines has dealt largely with principles; little with specific 
Suitable aan is that there can be no universal prescription of a 
made fro tery of tests for vocational guidance. Selection must be 
at. the hundreds of published tests in accordance with a 
actors a amental principles of test construction, some particular 
e pe Pling in the vocational clinic, and finally in accord with 
selor, iar needs and capacities of the individual vocational coun- 


L R B. 


TH 

a TING, TESTS OF 
Five qustein-Scheerer Tests of Abstract and Concrete Thinking. 
aa performance tests have been constructed for these 


I, y 
abstract behavior, to assess the 


To detect impairment of 
hich different performance fields 


egree and the extent to w. 
are thereby affected. 
+ To establish criteria for diagnosing the behavioral symptoms 
Of pathological concreteness. 
oa ased on clinical and experimental 
ateg 28 in brain injured patients, in feeble-minded and in deterior- 
0 ey chotics, as established in various studies by the authors and 
intelle investigators. These findings suggest that the nature of the 
tion oa deficit in such dements and aments consists in a restric- 
t ess total personality to a simpler level of functioning. This 
abno, ion expresses itself in an impairment of the abstract and an 
e “ee preponderance of the concrete level of behavior. Normally 
and; © levels (or attitudes) are operative in adjustive interaction 
e individual can shift according to the demands of the task. 
Conscj stract behavior as elaborated elsewhere” encompasses the 
wh cious and voluntary formation of a range of mental sets through 
Our cognitive performances are executed as, e.g.: we grasp 
al relations in a given whole, analyze it into parts and synthe- 
Or oka. Parts; we comprehend different aspects of the same situation 
deng, a we shift from one aspect to another. We evolve common 
bolia ators, hierarchic concepts; we reason in categories—sym- 
do tist is We give verbal accounts of acts. In concrete behavior we 
Stim ia pa the immediate reality and uniqueness of a given 
r specific aspect of a situation. Our performances and 


T. r 
fing; he testing procedures are b 


Sssenti 
Bize 
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won but 
r A volition 
corresponding mental sets are not guided by E E, and 
we respond to our experiences without reflection. 
f : : sng. bg 
acting are governed by immediate claims ; uires the 2 
The tests present tasks where proper solution noe tion.” Each 
stract attitude, and failure or errors reveal E results 
test probes a different performance field. The EE 
indicate which fields have suffered, and to what ex 
1. In the cube test col 
4 colored cubes, 
“arbitrary” 


with 
ored designs must be rep miy four 
The design is to be analyze esponding 
parts, i.e. imaginary squares. The ie After 
block sides must be found and combined into ee is divided 
failure, simplified models are given, e.g. the design 


Jearn 
an 

by lines into 4 squares, It is crucial whether the S. ¢ 

from these aids, 


2. In the color sortin 
woolen skeins acc 
S’s with impaired 
color categories 
other anomalies 
groupings, 


. ts 
; f objec 
n the object sorting test the S. must sort a variety © 


* use) 0 
and shift from grouping concretely (e.g. practical 


Pr 
. color, m 
© conceptual abstraction of common properties i 


fail oP 
“abstracp? 2 Cte Impaired §’s cannot shift, and also 
Abstract groupings, when presented. 


7 sort 12 
n the color form test the S. must discover how tO es On 
gures according to color 


: a form. This requi? 

Ceptual orientation towards age and form. T 
must shift from one to the other when told to grou 
ently (but not shoy»). Impaired §’s fail and may 
Ta the Broupings when Presented 

5. In the stick test the 5, must copy a reproduc 
ory meaningless 8eometric designs with sticks. 
an abstract grasp of Spatial relations. Impaired S 
only ọn designs which maj © concrete “thing” sens 
a simple design of 2 Sticks (e 


may 
3 i ( ‘8. right angle), they 
ceed on a g stick design of a house. 


M 
> and 

The publisher of the Monograph by K. Goldstein a Mas” 
cheerer is the American Psychologica] A ntPh, Inc., 
chusetts and Nebraska Avenues, Washington, D. C. 


e distributor of the test Materials and scoring plara 
the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New Y° 


: Jored 
g test the S. has to sort a caai hue. 
ording to a color sample or a sotually) by 
abstraction cannot sort ona Pos an 
but show abnormally restricte 


c 
: ted corre 
» including rejection of presen 


3g succe 
Failing 
€. suc” 


7] 5 
N.Y 
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g in schizophrenia. 


. Berkeley: Uni- 


cal Thinking. These tests, constructed 
abil; oodwin Watson and Edward Glaser, are designed to measure 
ley, ity to think critically at the high school, college and adult 
-els. The tests are arranged in two batteries, each battery con- 
in aE of a booklet of four tests. Battery I, entitled “Discrimination 

arr soning,” includes tests which measure the ability to draw 
be anted generalizations, to make sound inferences, to discriminate 
assume: strong and weak arguments, and to recognize unstated 
of Io Ptions. Battery II, entitled Logical Reasoning, includes tests 
i oe reasoning and logical consistency. The Batteries may be 

either separately or in combination. 


W; z 
by qom-Glaser Tests of Criti 
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ü aysi 
The test results may be used in one or all of the pame A 
1. As a means of obtaining quantitatively as well as ac with re- 
a measure of the students ability to think critically drawing 
gard to problems involving interpretation of pear 
inferences, making warranted generalizations, discr unstated 
between strong and weak arguments, toh EE S think- 
assumptions in reasoning and other aspects of criti 
ing. 
In evaluating a local curriculum. . thods 
3- In evaluating the relative effectiveness of different bility to 
of instruction which are intended to develop the a 
think critically, have 
4. As source material for classroom instruction (after they 
served: their purpose as evaluation instruments. 
5» For individual guidance and remedial teaching. f 
sury 0: 
All items in the tests have been carefully validated by 2 = In 
fifteen competent judges and by extensive experimental pani 
general, the tests are appropriate for persons whose reading Sardi 
ension level is equivalent to 9.0 grade or higher on a stan esum 
reading test, There are no time limits for the tests. It aS: pa each 
ue ™ general the two batteries will require four sittin 
ped and thirty-five minutes, Scoring is facilitated by the u z 
fey answer sheet which may be scored with a stencil Oe are 
oe ane SA aes Scoring and for interpreting resu 
anual of Directions $- 
The publi a Yonker 
M seed New these tests is World Book Company; 
B. ©. W. 


D 


TRADE TESTS 


Purpose 


Like all other tests 
a are used vA measure indivi rve ĉ 

ese tests are closely rela: . ey 80 gal- 
different purpose. Aptinte ee aptitude tests, but they ntial 
ity for development along Certain li 
ancy after training, and are use 
Occupations and the training therefor, Trade tests, on the pility 
hand, are designed to measure °ccupational readiness or the 
to perform the work of a specific Occupation. Some trade tests heit 
be used as measures of attainment in vocational education, 3 


used in gu 


~ 
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chief use is in the selection and placement of workers whose skills 
and abilities must be matched against known job requirements, to 
the end that human resources may be used most effectively, maxi- 
mum Production obtained, and worker dissatisfaction reduced to a 
Minimum, 


Origin and Development 
Trade tests, as we now know them, had their origin in the first 
orld War. Each man who entered the army or navy was required 
to state his previous occupation. As our first mechanized military 
orce mushroomed in size, men were assigned to the various trade 
technical jobs on the basis of these statements. It was soon 
Sund, however, that these statements were grossly unreliable. Men 
© gave their previous employment in a certain occupation ranged 
all the way from the novice who knew very little about the occupa- 
tion to the expert worker. It was necessary to classify those in the 
erent occupations, so that when a worker of any grade was 


needed, he could be selected and assigned at once. 


t ch group of psychologists, engineers, trade teachers ae a 
on desmen were hurriedly set to work on the problem. They as - 
Ped a series of written, oral, picture, and performance tests for 


Over gj i ` . By means of these tests four grades of 
Workers eee the novice with practically no trade 
Skill or knowledge; apprentices with a fair degree of proficiency 
e trade; o eien who could do most of the jobs of the 
ade satisfactorily; and master oe who could be relied upon 
Meet an ency in the field. i 
fo Gites die depeealan years the U. S. Employment Service 
A Und itself confronted with a never-ending list of applicants for 
r Ployment mostly in skilled and manual occupations. It was 
atively easy to obtain from these applicants such information as 
pee, Weight, height, color, sex, place of residence, amount of echoot 
rel and the like. But when it came to obtaining accurate aa 
. able information concerning such important factors as wor. 
ory and specific occupational skill and knowledge, they were 
nfronted with a puzzling situation. ; i 
Recognizing that effective occupational counseling and place- 
vat service can be rendered only when the counselor has at hand 
E Wate information concerning individuals and occupations, the 
o Ployment Service, through its Worker-Analysis POSU a out 
the «lop the needed techniques. First, they revised and adapted 
rmy Trade Tests to the task at hand. Later, they developed a 
of new trade tests, mostly of the oral type. 


Co; 


Serj es 
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serv- 
During the recent war the various branches of the amo 
ices, the War Manpower Commission, and many priva roduction 
made use of trade tests. Millions of service men and PER these and 
workers were assigned to specific jobs on the basis a trade 
other tests. It can be expected that many new and par ere on 2 
tests developed during the war will eventually be oa to private 
commercial basis to schools, employment offices ani 
business and industry. 


Requirements of Trade Tests 


: assets 

If trade tests are to be truly useful in matching ee must 
and liabilities against job opportunities and requirements, 

meet the following fundamental requirements: ful 


es 
1. The test must bear a Positive relationship to the oajuna 
performance of the occupation. That is, it must be ationa 
and standardized in terms of sound criteria of occuP 
success, í rs in 
2. The test must differentiate the most proficient voa hese 
the occupation from those workers of less profcien i adii 
differences should be expressed in terms which = an and 
understood—such as novice, apprentice, journey™ 
master workman, 


n the 
he test must differentiate, as far as possible, betta ate i 
skills and characteristics of workers in dissimilar ern” e! 
That 1S, the test must contrast the required traits © 
y Di different occupations or job families. it cam 
used test must be so constructed and worded That in Oe 
used effe y . , various Parts of the country. iy y to the 
ine country ology and the norms must aP on 
5. The test must be comprehensive enough to insure 2 of 
be wide oat seared Sad elements istered» 
occupation, yet brief and simp] h to be A 
scored and interpreted in eesi ee 
6. The results of trade tes must be interpreted and des no 
3 
tiptions and occupational id a 
es. This means that the perso? ots, 


Written Trade Tests 


we 
, The original trade tests developed by the War Department pic” 
in the form of objective written questions and statements | n 
could be administered to soldiers in groups. These, howev®™> 
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ion to be unsatisfactory. It was found that many men with 
aa trade backgrounds and high degrees of skill in their occupa- 
hes could not read well enough to do themselves justice on a 
$ a test. Written tests were, therefore, abandoned in favor of 
ypes. 

Despite their unsatisfactory use in the Army, written trade tests 
may be used to advantage with groups which are not handicapped 
Y reading difficulties. Vocational schools especially may find them 
ies bes in measuring the achievement of students in various trade 

urses. They may find them useful also in classifying students, 
Particularly adults, for training purposes. Finally, both schools and 
Personnel departments may find the use of written trade tests 
advisable in obtaining placement data from groups of students or 
Workers, 


Oral Trade Tests 
The easiest trade test to use on an individual basis is undoubt- 
edly the oral test. Such tests usually include from twelve to twenty 
we -chosen and carefully-stated questions and can be administered 
and scored in from four to ten minutes. The U. S. Employment 
ervice was using this type of test almost exclusively before the 
‘ag to measure occupational proficiency. Their tests, as reported 
9Y Stead and Shartle, who were instrumental in developing them, 
clude eight kinds of questions, as follows: 


I. Questions dealing with definitions and calling for short, de- 


Scriptive answers. , À EN 
2. Questions dealing with modifications and limitations of tools, 


materials and machines used in the trade. 

3: Questions dealing with the use of the tools, materials and 
machines of the trade. 

4. Questions dealing with procedures by which the worker goes 
about doing the operations of the trade. 

5. Questions dealing with the location of things used, processed 
and assembled in the trade. 

6. Questions dealing with proper name. 
machines, parts and processes. : 3 

7- Questions dealing with the purpose for doing things, using 
things, locating things and the like in trade practice. 

8. Questions dealing with numbers as related to tools, parts of 
machines, materials and the like. 


tion Be U. S. Employment Service has standardized sets of ques- 
S of these types covering a hundred and twenty-six or more of 


s of tools, materials, 


(CE 
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. : instruc- 
the most common skilled and semi-skilled ganpati n A 
tion manuals for their administration and scoring. T cmon 
not suited for the measurement of student pre oo pecans 
classes, because there are not enough questions in ea r ERE ‘he 
they are standardized for individual presentation, an ledge meas- 
tests are based on the assumption that the verbal Know ere in the 
ured by this technique is associated with actual experi . 
trade, not pre-employment training. :nistere 
In siting en testi; it is recommended that they cng N the 
only after a complete work history has been secured. 
tests should serve three Purposes as follows: 


1. Elicit supplementary work history. , ill is claimed. 
2. Check knowledge of occupation in which skil 


5 u- 

€ : f i ing OCC 

3. Provide, along with other data, a basis for estimating 
pational potentialities, 


Picture Trade Tests 


. wing 

A third type of trade test consists of a series of pote da e 

fundamental tools, machines, materials and processes of hich tbe 

together with a carefully selected series of questions ra The 
examiner asks as he Presents the pictures one after the ot} 


he 

; e of u 

questions are designed to reveal the individual’s knowled Sify him 

items presented in the Pictures and thus indirectly to € “for “ 

zi oe apptentice, journeyman or master. Seeger’ workers 
are established h a i tion wi 

Ne dee y a process of experimenta 


: ces of proficiency in the trade : 
Since things which cy e trade. “ae 
called than tosa i aa Peen seen are usually m! at th 


more © 
Prepare and somewhat hronize 


typical operations or jobs of the trade or occupation. Suc pro- 
are really measures of speed, accuracy, trade knowledge, a the 
cedure. When Properly related to the successful performance mee 
the performance test may be used in measuring progr 
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attainment in vocational training as well as trade proficiency for 
Purposes of employment. 

On the negative side, however, is the difficulty of administering 
Performance tests. They usually require special equipment, which 
ìs often bulky and expensive. More time is required to take the tests 
and consequently fewer people can be tested. The conditions under 
Which the tests are given are usually not actual trade conditions and 

1S may influence the results obtained. i 
erformance tests have been developed in many occupations. 
eae) them are those of the typist, stenographer, tool maker, gun 
ees Pattern maker, truck driver, aircraft riveter, welder, plumber, 
€Phone operator, lathe operator, sheet metal worker, street car 
motorman, painter, and many others. Extensive use was made of 
Many of these tests during the recent war in both training schools 
War production plants. Aside from tests of typing, shorthand 
ec few trades, performance trade tests are not available on a 
fo umercial basis. Such tests, however, should appear in the near 
“ture as an outgrowth of war experimentation. 


fe they provide no indication of the individual’s possibility for 
;“ture improvement in the trade. The length of time he has spent 
S Preparing for his trade, his intelligence, any special aptitude he 
ae shown, and such personal qualities as initiative, ambition and 
sib rance must be considered in estimating an individual’s pos- 
ilities for future development in the trade. 
ince trade tests do measure only trade skill and knowledge, a 
Person's trade status, for purposes of placement, should be deter- 
mined not only by his responses to trade test questions, but also by 
ic Udicious interpretation of work history data, interview impres- 
ns, and any other valid data at hand. w 
ict, ile it is a truism in vocational guidance that the el a 
Mine of future success in any activity is prior success Pona 
oe Y, this principle is often of no value to the npr age ae sae at 
Whe scement officer. Frequently he must deal wi Tae ee s 
tio, om he may never have seen before and who lack either occupa- 
nal experience or training, or both. Others may, misrepresent 
ong, ork experience and their occupational npn acd to him. 
able Tonted with this situation, one, if not the best, technique avail- 
to the counselor is the trade test. 
€n properly constructed, used and interpreted, trade tests 


IDANCE 
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ith valid 
rker with 
rovide the vocational counselor or oe sf individuals, 
Uetive data concerning the occupational readine unites and Te 
wich may be matched against occupational opport heir reour 
quirements in the placement of workers in jobs wher 


. loyer, 
m 
can be used to the best advantage of themselves, their emp 
and the nation. 
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; of tube 
In counseling a person with a history the 


to 
: ient and 
lity of the counselor to his clien rove 


TUBERCULOUS, 
Culosis, the responsibi 
community is more 
a substantia] factor, 
of the client, but i 


tence and pertinence of counsel may help to determine 
disease į 


may P 
than usually serious, Sound counsel adjustmen" 
The compe 


e 
a o ucceessful and permanent re a z thes? 
yt osis in our time, justify the observatio eutralize 
characteristics of the disease often may be effectively n ding ill- 
by intelligent social treatment, Social malpractice, eens 
considered counsel, Obviously increases the hazard of re 
inherent in characteristics of i 
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and his family, the counselor needs a detailed study of the indi- 
vidual personality and of his family group. Fourth, effective coun- 
Seling of the tuberculous cannot be conducted in a vacuum; the 
Means for applying the outcome of consultation are as vital as the 
Counsel itself. Access to facilities for further orientation, condition- 
ing, try-outs, training and placement are practical essentials. Finally, 
Systematic follow-up may provide further aid to the client and a 
Clue to the further improvement of guidance method. Some plaus- 
ible techniques seem to work famously as far as the counselor’s door. 
. While the total subject of tuberculosis is a life-time study, there 
'S no health field today in which so much informative material in 
SO many forms has been made readily available to the layman who 
Will make use of it. Popular folklore on this subject is a dangerous 
basis for counsel. Much of it is not merely uninformed; it is mis- 
Informed, All too often, popular legend promotes a belief directly 
°PPosite to the fruits of research and clinical experience. A wide 
Samut of publications, ranging from the simplest of leaflets to 
exhaustive medical texts, may be consulted in any but the most 
Scure communities. f 
Each of the state and local tuberculosis associations offers local 
Workers a wide choice of educational literature, much of it free. 
ducational motion pictures on various phases of tuberculosis pre- 
Sent Portions of this material in visual terms. These are also avail- 
able from tuberculosis associations, as are teaching institutes for 
Ose Who work with the tuberculous or plan to do so. In spite of 
ee appalling additional burden which the war has heaped upon 
„m, many specialists in this field, particularly sanatorium physi- 
Clans, give their time generously in teaching the lay workers who 
‘tve their former patients. Anyone who attempts to counsel the 
tuberculous should be completely familiar with Diagnostic Stand- 
T ds and Classification of Tuberculosis, published by the National 
Uberculosis Association and available from its state and local 
“fliates, in order to obtain an understanding of everyday diagnos- 
i and prognostic terminology consistent with that employed by 
€ Physician. E aN 
. dt is essential for the counselor to know, not onty - 
Ae the disease progressed before its inroads were isra but 
ue © note with some particularity the patient’s capacity to cope 
th his disease, The nature of the treatment employed may condi- 


ti 4 
lon further the future terms of training and employment; hence, 


t Diagnostic Standards and Classification of Tuberculosis, 1940 Edition. 


Na e 
ti Mare 
, tonal Tuberculosis Association. 
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ion of 
the counselor cannot safely function with only a ag ae ee y to 
this part of the medical history. The best practice 1s, t also to 
read and consider all available medical information, wa clinical 
make the physician who is best acquainted with the patien sehr 
Progress a co-partner in the counseling process. Dieteren n results 
physician’s expert knowledge of the physical problem emp or 
in a reciprocal respect for the expert equipment of the 
regarding the extra-medical factors involved. atorium 
This cooperation is often facilitated by hospital and san: es of 2 
physicians. Many of them utilize the therapeutic potentialiti 


ye i tment. 
least some preliminary counseling relatively early in trea 
Some plan 


é to 
for ultimate readjustment induces many Ee 
accept treatment with less anxiety and depression than by artures 
future remains wholly unchartered. Because patients’ dep tmen 
from hospitals against medical advice may frustrate both BEE 
for tuberculosis and the control of the disease in the comm yable. 
intelligent counsel can be medically as well as socially e iou 
erefore, some physicians answer the question, VOR inter- 
counseling service begin?” objectively by calling for a a 
view not very long after diagnosis. Scores of patients have A leisure 
© reconstruction possibilities of the long period of enforce 


pe: king, 
ae eo the treatment of this disease, bY d study- 


6 9 idance, © 
contact with the ae SH supplied. In terms of guida tm nt, 


e 
a 
A the adv f continuous trl, 
ded antage of con e 
provided that the relationship established at that 1 
maintained by the counselor, 
Whether the op 


t- 
: . trea 
d Portunity fo oe. during 
ment or during convalescence T counseling is arranged pe 
> 


k p a” iros shoul A 
influenced by extensive and te of job p o agaa y ont 
lore. Folklore led some emplo enis informatio : earlier 
to refer all male applicants with a ge ps Serculósis to de 
jobs, on the theory that outdoor San il T hazardous: o a 
ered information taught these workers ee za that the facts". bs 
once more, the exact opposite of flors ators most outdoor ae 
are physically exhausting, involve exposure to every variety o the 
clement weather and usually increase instead of diminishing» eto 
olklore led aa inexperienced inte a 
quench the interest of a girl i 


= wor 9 
patient in future stenographic en 
the ground that typing would call for “too much arm movem 


r z d:e elaxe 
His medical chief directed the young man’s attention to the * 


working 
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touch-typi i i 
a typing performance of their medical secretary and asked him 
n arm movement?” 
ra raid generalities regarding the possible range of job objectives 
a5 A general statement by Alice Klein, made in 1927, has 
he dah test of time and states the facts clearly and compactly. 
1d: 


] jobs are suitable for the 


‘There are no industries in which all 
s which have no suitable 


€x-tuberculous and only a few industrie 
Jobs.” * 
ph On the negative side, the counselor eliminates jobs which are 
Z sically exhausting, which involve exposure or long hours or extra- 
ardous environmental conditions. The more the counselor knows, 


ie find out, concerning the physical demands of each job or 
tion amily, the better his equipment to assist the client 1 the selec- 
a of an occupational target. Discussion with the client is likely to 
eet in terms of required skills and the means for their acqui- 

on. The client’s physician is, very naturally, far more intent on 


tl z : 3 Š 
$ Physical demands of that job or job family. 
i the counselor to remember, however, that 


Ww duced by non-manual causes. A 
Ma at a sedentary assignment who attempts responsibility for 
ere detail without commensurate clerical aptitude may be as 
at ary at the day’s end as if he had worked on a shipping platform 
in Oading trucks. An unadjusted introvert, thrust into such con- 

ith others as outside selling requires, is often as 


© i : 
Xhausted in a short interval of sales resistances as if he had loaded 


Pig iron. The matching of job requirements with the patient’s 
aa and vocational aptitude patterns is properly a precision 
jopo et Accordingly, in counseling the tuberculous, the range of 
ai S to be considered should be as wide as possible, and the job 
alysis should be as minute as possible. Similarly, the exploration 
a ore client’s aptitudes should include as much objective evidence 
tg be obtained—school records, previous employment perform- 
full Go record of observations by the occupational therapist, and a 
attery of occupational aptitude tests. 

sho n any list of completed rehabilitations of 
uld be nearly as many job objectives as th 


the tuberculous, there 
ere are clients, for, if 
much variation may 


abilitation of the Tuberculous,” 


* à 
Klein, Alice C. “Placement and Reh r 
Association, 1927, P. 316. 


kansan? 3 k 
Sactions of the National Tuberculosis 
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: barber- 
i ffice machines, being 
in watchmaking, o ona are 
apiapi cae a a 
an i ional processing w. he arc 
p kind of vocation p a ai P 
eo procedure. They suggest peg e arm, i 
Pee of categorical selection, i Aor ma of hearing, an 
i job C for p 
B for men with one leg, jol iet 
i t to last c f 
tes onal service occupations may well be ej ta E xhausting 
selin the tuberculous. In most regions, aT wha has k 
TE poaa Furthermore, should a PEERS LA - 
me d by the ex-patient develop i ee abuse, whether 
eau are shining targets for litigation an ee 
not the source of infection was wholly differe TER, to many oy 
One factor in job selection which is imp te ede 
patients is the stability of the job. A 
in casual employment, 


lify 
= 
llar 


These are far bett 
tuberculosis 


+. guffi- 
is su 
jals 
Throughout this article + : mater 
ride cons calling to supply his client with the 
for intelligent choice į 


ilure in the counseling function, j the F 
J which takes into major puenta himself 8 
rience, or the test scores, or the ambitions of the Saale ac 
especially hazardous when he has a history of tuberc 
us is conditioned by family ties, 


ttern ia 
past or present. What pa at 
the family group stamped into the ; 
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Play, likely to undo the opportunities provided by wholly suitable 
employment? 
Has the counselor utilized, in addition to his own equipment, 
€ continued and skilled observation of professional workers quali- 
zd t appraise and evaluate such factors? The contribution of the 
ergs social worker may substantially increase the validity and 
ct of counsel. 
q t is an axiom among some phthisiologists that former patients 
qtuander their strength and hard-won resistance dangerously quite 
S often on ill-selected recreation as on the demands of a job. Many 
aienti relapse following suitable work but wholly unsuitable recre- 
lon. All too many treatment institutions have failed to provide 
€r patients with any affirmative substitute for their old, violent 
esa of amusement, depending entirely upon education which 
gins with DON’T admonitions, which, as counselors learn, are 
ess reliably controlling than habit patterns. In order to counsel a 
prumer patient so that he may eliminate unsuitable forms of recrea- 
ion, it is often necessary to provoke an interest in forms of recrea- 
on which make more moderate physical demands and allow 
°PPortunity for adequate hours of rest. : 
As these conditions indicate, counseling the tuberculous is seldom 
Pa Undertaking for solo performance. The counselor who calls upon 
me Special skills and knowledge of the physician, the occupational 
rapist, the job analyst, the social worker, the teacher, multiplies 
© Probability of successful result and diminishes hazards other- 
pans Present. The counselor’s essential function is to enhance con- 
auty in his client’s planning and action from the initial interview 
© the job. Interim discussions which maintain the progress of the 
Client, are as much a part of guidance as any exploratory process. 
ar inally, the counselor should have established in advance an 
soe of facilities through which the tuberculous client may begin 
cae PPly some part of their joint conclusion. In the fully arrested 
ase, a choice of training courses is apparent enough. If, on the 


€r hand, the patient is in an earlier stage of convalescence, some 
magans of beginning to apply counsel without too much delay is 
ided reading. Or, 


if Aicated, This may take as simple a form as gui € 
anq UPational therapists and teachers are available, mechanical 
aPpr. other tryouts may be introduced. By such means the client 
fant aises counsel as reality instead of another fragment of the 
asies which have helped to beguile his enforced leisure. 

ES pre-vocational exercise does more than to increase the 
tions pi rtainty regarding his acceptance of counsel; it also condi- 

im to carry on the specific vocational training or placement 
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z is is medi- 
selected when he has reached a clinical stage at gk pa 
cally approved. The client and his physician a oni to gaii 
further apprehension because they have gee a plicadon are 
clinical findings, Necessary habits of study an A = do berawe 
gradually established. One knows what the PoS E DE 
he has done it while maintaining satisfactory clin HEL 


MAJOR 
OURNOVER, LABOR, AND JOB SECURITY IN ss i 
OCCUPATIONS, Throughout the ages there has nd progress 
petual conflict between those forces making for change stability) 
in our economic life (and incidentally undermining i i 


3 ° erson 

struggle of people as human beings against machines and = of the 
orces, whether these latter are the inventions and ae uch as 4 
engineers or the €conomic forces of the market p lace displacing 
competitive development of new firms and new industr T rm of the 
the old. In a very real and important sense this is one of chang? 

© often in the Past the advantages and pe ), while 
e short run, been captured by the few Ge = f commo’ 
the costs and the losses have been borne by the millions o w situa- 
Pople who are unable to adapt themselves quickly to ne 

ile ily be- 

When we 80 more deeply into the issue, however, it ae: 
comes apparent € conflict js fundamentally one Js and 
one group of People ang another, between some individual tle of 
other individuals, For ex ple Die is the perennial bat ee 
youth and age, Youth wants opportunit and. may, therefore, a 
come a “shake out” Which wit] isplace i of the oldsters W: ‘Ages 
clinging doggedly to Precarious Pinnacles of economic age: 
on the other hand, Wants securi above everything else, f posi 
change for them in our Society aj] too frequently means loss © 
tion, and even Possible penury. 

On second thought it also beco 
of labor turnover and job Security Vary markedly from one rnovel 
another. For example, during th pen o 
rates throughout industry, but Cse were due in large meas 00 
the voluntary quitting of workers,2 Th; 
of job offers which were available to 


ce 
can 
aoe 
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ladder to bigger and better jobs during prosperity periods is a happy 
Symptom of economic health. But let the economy plunge in the 
other direction (toward a major depression) and labor turnover 
comes a F rankenstein monster which terrorizes the entire working 
pop ulation, Under these circumstances labor turnover expresses it- 
f in a rising lay-off rate. It is the lay-off initiated by the employer 
Which throws the worker into unemployment and destitution. 

S we stand facing the future in these crucial years, what is 
the outlook? Which features of this age-old problem will dameiate 
Our lives in the next 5 years, in the next several decades? As a back- 
Stound for the consideration of this question, we must first analyze 

© conditions under which the American economy is likely to oper- 
ate in the future. What are the basic trends which will condition 
© Operation of the contending forces? oy) 
First, there is the factor of fluctuating economic conditions— 
T0sperity and depression, full employment and mass unemploy- 
ment, The short-run outlook is for an expanding and prosperous 
Post-war economy in the United States. Not only do we have a long 
‘hed War-time shortages to make up, but there are even Jonger- 
range deprivations from the great depression of the 1930's. The 
needs are great; the financial and industrial resources appear ade- 
quate; the results should be at least a temporary period of high 
“™ployment high earnings and a rising standard of living. This 
Means also í flow of job opportunities for workers. 

ater on, the Nation must face the possibility that after the 
0m period there may occur a deep and prolonged major depres- 
Ston, such as has normally followed former wars. In the long run, 

€ Nation will have to make some major industrial shifts and re- 
adjustments to correct the war-time and post-war dislocations. We 
May Succeed in achieving those readjustments with a minimum of 
aste in human and technical resources and without undue hard- 
ships for the working population. It would be against all experience, 
nowever, to assume that the conditions of the early post-war years 
i lasts ate, 

d Ga iat from the business cycle, we shall probably 
: lence as never before the impact of rapid and continuous 
Change in our economic life. The atomic bomb is only a symbol of 
Me ` far-reaching inventions and discoveries which have been, are 

Sing, and will be made in science and industry. New processes 
n te €veloped during the war, new materials have been brought to 

w uses, new applications of old methods have been successfully 
ichieved. It is difficult to envision the speed and extent of change 
Our industrial life during the years immediately ahead. 
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; . n the mi- 
Third, the war intensified the shifting of industry a During 
gration of labor from one part of the Country to Hee leyels.* The 
the war, interstate migration reached abnormally hig here WA 
Bureau of Census has calculated that by March 1945 an thoes ae 
15.3 millions of persons living in communities other = title madre 
which they lived prior to December 1941. Of pane! their migra- 
than half had moved across State lines in the course © individuals 
tion. During the war period, a total of nearly 2.5 mpa, ear, This 
migrated from one State to another on the average eacł 2 d in the 
is almost twice the interstate migration rate that exis interior of 
Period 1935-40. In general, this migration was from set akes), but 
the Country toward the sea coasts (including the Great | States 00 
More particularly it was to the West Coast and to certain 


5 States 
the Atlantic Coast. The great Mississippi Basin, particularly 5ta. 
west of the Mississippi River 
Mountains, nearly all lost pop 
tries were established on a lar; 


. jn 
l 5 re 15 
Fourth, the industrial expansion of the immediate futu 


e direction of instabili some 5 years: 
has been estimated hat o aes Pak ahead, dap, 


AT 
: the Natt 
i at in 1950 the total labor force of Jowance 
may approximate 6o milli aking allo 
for frictional illion Persons, and that, m 


unempl the armed fore 
$ Oyment ice i e o: 
there will be somewhat m re the for service in le f 


ilab! 
ivili ore than illion workers avat a. pages 
civilian employment.5 One Simaa of job opportunities a 
from 55 to 58 million, It is significant however, that some ne it 
and occupations will actually show decreases as compared Voos 


1940 (the last pre-war year), while Sheena how market *; 
creases. Agriculture, for ex 


tae 
ith tee? Will show a marked decine g 

workers as compared with 1940. Domestic service will dec 

compared with 1940 (though there 


: rom aa 
; will be some increase f manu 
war-time low). On the other hand 


may even double; retail and whol 


a million; and Government (Federal, State, and local) abon 
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ton Independent work and self-employment (non-agricul- 
al should increase by more than a million workers. Since most 
ti e independent business ventures are highly unstable, this por- 
a of the labor force will be characterized by high labor turnover, 
d ough the consequences are not shown in the usual labor turnover 
ak ta, which are based wholly upon employed workers. It should 
e 2 pa noted that the industrial group having the greatest rate of 
- *Pansion (building construction) is the most unstable of all our 
iustries, and the group having the greatest absolute increase 
™anufacturing) is more unstable than the service industries. 

th, the almost inevitable consequences of the above trends will 

e continuation of the high war-time rates of labor turnover 
i © the post-war years. Labor turnover rates may not be as high as 
3 War-time, but certainly higher than we have been wont to con- 
er “normal.” For a decade or so in the future there is likely to 
© Widespread shifting of industries and workers, at first under 
Prosperity conditions, and later, perhaps, in depression. The pros- 
Pect is one of change, migration, and fluctuation. 


Pressure for Fob Security ‘ y 
s One reaction to this situation is to intensify the drive for job 
“curity on the part of many groups of workers. The threat of 
nange strengthens the quest for stability. The forces designed to 
Provide job security are unquestionably being strengthened at the 
Present time. 
ex ne expression of this, brought about by the war, has been the 
Pansion of veterans’ preference, not only in government, but in 
el industry as well. We have not yet seen the end of this move- 


sat, A period of even moderate unemployment could result in its 


f . 
pp iber extension. Furthermore, the ex-servicemen of World War 


are a i three times as numerous as those of World 
Os I; hia individuals involved in these preferences oa 
a stitute a majority of the male workers in certain industries ex : 
p arge minority of the total labor force of the Nation. There might 
ary be industries and occupations in which nena. wou 
© very li ortunity for jobs or advancement. | ; 
its econd, ee acs are putting increasing pirate at 
Niority as the determining factor in layoffs and in rebiring. “he 
at depression of the 1930's left a deep imprint of anes ae 
dri Minds of American workers and undoubtedly cae na = 
cal ve toward seniority. Union membership has expan a sent i- 
exte, Uring the last decade, and unions seem destined to hold or 
end their gains during the post-war period. Consequently, we 
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j 5 thened 
may expect that the seniority principle will be greatly streng 
throughout the major American industries. . creasingly 

Third, for some decades past the Nation has noes angi? labor 
conscious of the increasing proportion of older workers ete of the 
force. In the census of 1940, it was found that 31.3 Oe aad 64. BY 
male workers under 65 were between the ages of 45 


ent. In 
1960 this proportion will have increased to about 34.0 a became 
the 1930s, in the midst of mass unemployment, the ag the wat 


pension-conscious, but the employment opportunities oi A typica 
have revived their interest in holding on to their jobs. A 
device for achieving protection by older workers 1s thie Fhe trade 
limitations upon the entry of new younger workers Om e mean 
or occupation, either by limiting apprenticeships or byot w entries 
We may expect an intensification of the efforts to limit ne 
or to check their advancement. f all these 
To what do all these add up? Will the sum total of all Situs 
efforts have the effect of creating a labor market 1n -n poten” 
and job rights will have greater weight than competence an 
tial capacity? no. Weighing 
In my judgment, the answer to this question is, nO- r against 
the Strength of the forces making for change in wno at of 
those protections described above, it would seem that the 


c Š = t be circum” 
ange will prevail. The economy of the future canno 
scribed by such devices. 


Il. 


; e € individual; the other is indivi 
tion designed to fit the individual so? ic world 
he finds himself. val into the economic 


is 

` ose, 
y hich is significant for this pup ocial 
vities designated by the SF curt 


odie 
; the », 

; 1 se means protection te ee 

; family against the Major hazards of econ work? 

provides certain minimum income security when 


It 
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c 
ea. rs work, and it enables him to support his family during 
ape ape ai oa It also provides services designed to assist 
The vi ual in adjusting himself to changed conditions. 
RE on security program is barely 10 years old, although 
ve aera of it go back much further. It was not fully effec- 
Daporta ate the last depression, but in the future it will have an 
a thore P part to play. If it is revised and extended, it may become 
Securi Significant factor in the life of the average worker than job 
ty as outlined previously. 
pa is space only for a brief listin 
Sagi Of primary importance for this discussion is the 
be or of a Nation-wide public employment service, organized 
io Baa Purpose of assisting employers to find workers and workers 
jobs. During war time, the United States Employment Serv- 


ice ; ar 
» by virtue of labor-market controls, came to play a most signifi- 
of labor from industry to 


cetime, however, there will 
t activities to take care of the 
i tant of these are the personnel 
nd the placement functions 
rvice has the residual 
acement are not effective. 
k of working with that fraction of 


g of the basic elements of 


e 
retr unemployed who are most 
mg and readjustment. 
Ployment Service can assist in vocational guidance and placing 


k Younger workers starting their careers. 

bene egg to find a job, a worker may be entitled to unemployment 

earn, ts. In 1945, some 37 million workers in the United States 

Fed ed sufficient wage credits to be eligible for benefits under the 
ion or the rail- 


Par 8) 5 million 
— were potentially eligible (upon demobilizati 
ee s readjustment allowances, 
am enefits. For short-run unemployme: 
Worke can and will provide protection fi 
Ts and their families in future years. 

Who a those too old to work and for the c b 
this S there is a program of old-age and survivors insurance. In 
9 a Een nearly 50 million earned wage credits in the year 
S Congress is considering an amendment of the law to 
iderati coverage for servicemen. In addition, Congressional con- 
on is being given to extending the coverage to provide for 


families of wage earners 


CE 
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: tem. 
the inclusion of the major groups of workers not now mn vee 
Eventually, perhaps, every group of gainfully-occupie own) will 
(other than some which have retirement systems of their age fe 
be included in one comprehensive national system of © 
tirement and survivors insurance. ingle 

In this connection, it is important to note the eren aye 
system of this kind has in facilitating the shifting of Th $: ecial- 
industry to industry or from occupation to occupation. T e Ta to 
` ized retirement systems for a given industry or Gccupakon ean the 
tie the older workers to their jobs, because a shift may eee the 
loss of pension rights. Plans are being considered for re AWON ers 
specialized retirement systems to the general one ay Tht 
who do shift their jobs will be able to retain their rights. Jy stages 

Another feature of social security which is still in the eat 7 nether 
of development is the protection against accident or laess w : 
in the form of public health services and preventive medicin 


the form of cash—sickness benefits and health ge i 
health is one of the oldest of social security activities, bu 
flowering of co 


mmunity action in this area is still to co oluntary 

ever, the movement is underway. The rapid extension of V in bo 
Piana and the legislative consideration of compulsory pa future 
e State and Federal Governments are evidence of a grea 
development in this field. public 
assi ely there is the oldest of all social security program viduals 
and fami which Provides service and financial aid to ogra o 

ies in is, 3 ; i r2 

signed to pick mea, This is the basic and residual P se 


m 
P those who fall through the other progra 


o m o 
Woa is r increasing community action in the for ich 
in all its aspects. In an i sieri 7 

economic sy ag 

rapid change is the key characteristic there will be urgent P“ Ler 


b 3 É sies, and by F e 
viding income to individuals whe a is B r S all ee 
ways social security helps People to LE ake mselves to 4 dy? 

economic system. what 
Last of all, there is the field of individual actions- In yet? 
ction should vocational guidance point the younger itis 2 
streaming into the labor force every year? In my opinion, sot ip 
hopeless task to attempt to find the industries and occuP@ ity; aod 


which a worker may find stability of employment, job seon ite n 
opportunity for advancement. The chances are that the 
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cn ee will be more frequent than ever before, and that the 
a of time an occupation or skill remains unchanged will be- 
= shorter and shorter. 

AE a the war, it was discovered, both in the armed forces 
— industry, that short periods of training were all that was 
a ry. The training requirements for pilots in the Army Air 
s were for a period of not more than a few months; yet flying 
-skilled job. In industry, it was 
most] e trained to the highest skills, 
y on the job, and in a comparatively short period of time. 

t factor in this entire experience is the 


the moment. There are 

but rather promising individuals. 

But if occupations change frequently, then there is another factor 
e highest possible degree. 


what is the factor of flexibility and adaptability 


Jo bie 
»5 and occupations easily.” The young man an 


will Present generation must anticipate 
a f mobility during working life. A 


be the best security. It is to be hoped 
ositive contribution to this objective 
diversified work experience. 


one. Adaptability ma 
hat ; aptability y 
A industry will also make a P 

€ acquiring by the worker of a 
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si fever Wit 
UNEMPLOYED. Unemployment is a problem which is med z 
us, and much of it is unnecessary, inefficient and pee as 
though its economic waste is recognized and actual wie d “unem- 
shown the real productive value of some individuals labe inst hiring 
ployable,” many employers still retain their prejudices a fo adult 
persons who have been out of work for a long om $8 should 
member of society unless completely incapacitated by illness, 


uld be 
be forced to remain long unemployed; rather, efforts = 


e ent 0% 
made to salvage him in the early stages of his unemploy™m while 
better still, to 


3 ce. 
prevent his unemployment in the first pe enforced 
this is not always possible, it is nevertheless known tha 


o 
: n, loss 
unemployment results eventually in physical deterioration, 


socia 
A i i i $ an 
essential skills, mental decline, emotional disturbance 


factors have 
k ac i 
inadequacy.? #57910 Of course, in some persons these 


: t even 
been the cause rather than the result of loss of a job e in direct 
these cases, the deterioration in all areas has been hastene ere- 
Proportion to the ] 


tte 
ength of the period of unemploymen essentially 
ae behooves us, not only from an humanitarian but an ossible 
Practical point of view, a UE ee 


d 

and thus 1 “T dh unemploy® 
essen the great economic load which the 

place upon th ye 

o long ha a 


in a group and Compete successf A ; en. TP? 
: ull th their fellowm 

gram involves the tehabilitation a the whole individual. I ntal 

an but so ameliorating his physica? | elop” 


improvi i i tlook an am 
ing his skills that he will ¢ proving his social ou in the J 


* js ively G 

5 unction happily and effective; er 
for which he is found to be best PP 43 hasis © e 
habilitation program will ne 2 Ua Age 


cause of fundamental inadequ 


or i i ; . tal diS ram 
emotional inadequacy), Physical handicaps, men rog" 
and advanced age. Certain aspects of the rehabilitation P 
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polany those of a mental hygiene nature, will be applicable to 
all of these groups but in addition, each group will also present its 
own special problems for the counselor to solve. 


General Considerations for the Counselor and His Client 


b The counselor in this field must be an understanding person of 
road background. He must have not only the feeling within him- 
2a which is necessary to help these people but also the practical 
nowledge and skill which are essential to helping them effectively. 
As he himself can not be an expert in all fields, he must be flexible 
ough to seek the cooperation of other specialists where their need 
S indicated in helping certain individuals to effect a satisfactory 
adjustment. This means that he must be thoroughly familiar with 
Community resources. He must know where he can secure needed 
Medical care, both free and paid, where he can send his client to 
Procure sensory aids and prosthetic appliances without or at minimal 
Cost, and where he can get psychiatric treatment. 


a. Mental Hygiene in Rehabilitation 
The counselor must be thoroughly 3 
d in dealing with people, particularly maladjusted people. Un- 
Cmployment leads to increased emotional instability and lowered 
Morale so that great skill on the part of the counselor is often neces- 
Sary to establish that good rapport which is the basic step in adjust- 


Ment. Individuals differ in their emotional and social reactions to 
Jor who is aware of his client as an 


ill be alert to his reaction patterns. 


pome unemployed persons become openly rebellious and anti-social 
N their attitudes and behavior; some become resigned so quickly 
at they soon lapse into apathy and indifference. Many develop 
mings of degradation, uselessness, bitterness, irritability, resent- 
le and hostility; others become anxious and insecure and develop 
clings of inadequacy, dependency, fear, indecision and distrust. 
pete lose their self-reliance, anticipate disaster and have a bad out- 
on the future. Over-concern with his personal problems often 
sults in an introspective individual who is not fit for group living, 
* alone for gainful employment where he must form relationships 
hapa ow workers and employers. 
ie itation counselor will be able to cope a 
i Problems and lead his client to an un 
Work and liabilities and of the importance 
i with other people. With others he 
Stance, 


trained in mental hygiene 


of learning to live and 
will require psychiatric 
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b. Psychological Tests in Vocational Rehabilitation 


Full understanding of tests and measurements is essential to m 
vocational rehabilitation counselor. If he himself is not a quali ad- 
psychologist, the counselor should arrange to have these teen 
ministered and interpreted by a qualified clinical psychologist.. ncy 
teries should include tests of general intelligence and of the ee 
of mental functioning, motor tests, tests of aptitudes ade T 
abilities, measures of scholastic achievement, personality a $ aE 
projective and non-projective techniques), trade and oe 
tests, and interest inventories. The items included in the Po by 
test batteries for different occupations, such as those develope pi 
the Division of Occupational Analysis in the War Manpower ete 
mission, should be available for use. Evaluation and interpretati J 
of these tests with knowledge of the individual’s life history, me alls 
ing his background, educational and vocational history, early ider- 
and habits, and his avocational interests, will lead to a basic ‘ation 
Standing of the client’s assets liabilities and further rehabilita 
needs,? f 
c. Fob Finding 


: š way 
of anally, the counselor must know what is available in mn now 
> „vocational training, both public and private, and he must 


jon 
ft He ul be anlar hte ye nenial anc 
to see relati whi ny diferent types of jobs and be flexible 


; DIe sa 
utilize his aA between skills which might enable his ae je 
he should not K a în an entirely different kind of work: ortant 
part of the cliens < Job for his client, as this is a” nselor 
should know nies own rehabilitation experience, the re d 
what firms are sii Possibilities there are in the community yg 
physical or mental neg, Ploy aged workers or those suffering vest 
1caps.3 spas os hani 

part of the rehabilitation E à Ri ego-building 3 ES A a 
to avoid having the client’, » every precautio j 


djusti job, remember”? ‘ops 
employers are interested in finding son p ipi E in filling sal 
for the sake of charity. As one Poorly placed employee me thé 
in a firm’s wholesale rejection of similarly situated applica"? ad 


importance oe hale i Sages can 
p e of the counselor’s wise selection of individuals 
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ily b 
are ee The fact that there are some individuals who 
faced seus as and incapable of being rehabilitated must be 
reset Vocational rehabilitation worker should keep abreast of the 
amiliar and practical work being done in his field. He should bẹ 
tates pan the work of the Veterans Administration, the United 
and the ployment Service, the Division of Employment Service 
ani ivision of Occupational Analysis of the War Manpower 
ecurit Ta the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the Federal 
and w gency and the State Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
amilia how to use these and other agencies when necessary. 
Prove ay with and free use of available occupational tools will 
tional ee aids to the counselor. The Dictionary of Occupa- 
elds aies particularly Part IV which has classification of entry 
Progray work, supplies useful information in outlining training 
ional ag and courses. The Physical Demands Analyses, Occupa- 
me lassification and Information, Operations Manual for Place- 
d (United States Civil Service 
States Employment Service) 
Commission) will be found 
which have been devel- 


Ope 
o dis 


a, Ounselor, They include trai 
Ory and they show the nature of the work on different jobs, 


“scribing the machi Ig and the materials used.° 
g the machines, the tools and the materials used. 


Th 
e Problem of Fundamental Inadequacy in Unemployment 


$ ne individuals enter the ranks of the unemployed because 
tally are fundamentally inadequate—inadequate physically, men- 
Tent emotionally. They experience difficulty in finding employ- 
Altho and they are the first to lose their jobs in lay-off periods. 
quay sb without discernible organic defect, the physical inade- 
lose m lack energy, tire easily, suffer from nutritional difficulties and 

Much time from work because of minor illnesses, injuries and 


industri 

A Strial accidents. Mental and emotional inadequacies often ac- 

tive Pany physical inadequacy, so that high grade mentally defec- 
i ’ „iduals will be found in 
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these individuan 
fficult to adjus 
js to 
acci- 


main on a job. Because of their very inadequacies, 
do not respond well to rehabilitation and are di 
vocationally. The first step in their rehabilitation proni 
secure a complete life history, including a report of illness d by 4 
dents, education and work history. This should be ens 
complete medical examination with correction of geen habits- 
able physical defects and improvement of diet and ne gen 
Psychological examination can then determine the individua erson 
eral intelligence, efficiency of functioning, skills, weaknesses i ment 
ality traits and interests, Further vocational training, begin 
of basic skills or job possibilities which are in accord wi his P peir 
iar abilities and needs can then be decided upon. Because re per 
trouble-making characteristics, caution must be exercised invol¥@s 
mitting some of these inadequates to attempt work whi i 
dealing with people; they will be more effective in uate ith 
materials, These individuals will also need many eT wat 
either the vocational rehabilitation counselor or a case WOT roved 
will help them to establish a beneficial routine of living, imp a 
morale and suitable goals and then keep contact with them 


me 
z i reme”, 
these new habits become firmly fixed. However, it must be 
bered that w 


os! 
usually is not 


til 


5 0 
here fundamental inadequacies exist, oF a al. 
good and jobs of responsibility should not 9° 
Physical H andica 


ps and Unemployment 
Where Prolon, 


ged unemployment is due to a defini 
ie of the vocational rehabilitation Pi only 
physical exami p ysical rehabilitation. In these cases attenti? 


te physi 
gram 


story, į be taught the most effi 
as: > intellige: ducation, pers 
ests and basic skills should be aa psychologically a rain’? 
, eit A 3 rther : 
analyzed. The Operations ae cee’ a e Physi 


ve helpful in this connection: °* | pas 
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Stroup. The client must be helped to make as presentable an appear- 
ance as Possible, to accept his handicap, to face the future with 
Confidence, to get away from introspection and develop objective, 
Stimulating habits of thought, and to be ready to meet his fellow 
Workers with the assurance that accompanies security in the knowl- 
edge of one’s skills. Acquaintance with the reports of the satisfac- 
tory service given by handicapped workers should prove stimulating 
to those who suffer from discouragement, timidity and anxiety. 


Mental Disorders and Unemployment 
Every year more individuals suffering from major mental dis- 

orders are being returned to the community from mental hospitals 
aS cured or improved. Many of these individuals are employable, 
ut no Vocational rehabilitation program should be instituted with- 
Out direct psychiatric consultation. This also holds true for those 
Psychotic who have not been hospitalized. Most of the hospitalized 
ents will already have been given psychological examinations, and 
+e Counselor’s duplication of this work will often be unnecessary 
tf he Can secure adequate reports of these examinations. It may be 
advisable, though, to make some further study of the individual's 
Special skills and terest: It will also be helpful to know what 
SCcupational therapy he has had while in the hospital. Every effort 
should be made to develop in the person who is or has been mentally 
a the feeling that the counselor understands his feelings and anxi- 
nS and has the greatest confidence in his ability to succeed. Care 
s Ould be taken to see that his first job is challenging but at the 
ame time not work which will place too great a strain upon him. 
3 he development of feelings of usefulness and accomplishment 1s 
tremely important. The same general principles apply in the 
pior mental illnesses—the psychoneurotics who have not been 
°SPitalized but who have been unemployed for long periods be- 
dee their psychosomatic complaints. Both physical and psy- 
conttic care of such individuals is essential but with these assisting 
of tants, the counselor often has the opportunity to do a fine Jo! 

© Vocational rehabilitation. 


Or 
# Age and Unemployment 
though it is estimated that ultimatel 
Will be 50 years of age and over, 
to employ older workers that this group usually as up 
Ca of our unemployed population. Yet, as with physica ly handi- 
Pped workers, it has been found that older workers being more 


y 35% of our total popu- 


lat many employers are still 


Ost 


UIDANCE 
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: aller turnovers 

i i ve less absenteeism, e wever, it is 
peg tne is ee of materials.* a des bring 
fewer acciden longed unemployment of this = aiso intensi 
ooz pa line in efficient functioning. d introspection 
ae 4 sae enh, and the tendency S falta of ina a 
ee redea dwelling in the past, fears E most old peoP 
ay aif distrust and hopelessness. Neverthe = mentally an : 
rye ovals and are much healthier as amr activity- 
aristionall, when they are engaged in producti physical cona 
the usual appraisal of the individual’s life eae t and interè 
tion, mental ability and efficiency, skills, Ee anel hygiene sap 
the eounsélor’s main problem will be one F nd act alert, ee ie 
will have to help the old person to look, fee od of dwelling a 
up to date and look forward to the new Me lE and to © 
past, to think of the other fellow instead of hi f stagnate an 
goals which will help him to grow ea o ee for 
teriorate mentally and socially. L. J. Martin’s, this field. 
Age Counsellors? offers valuable suggestions in 


old 


Summary 


«on. 1088 
. tion, `, 1 
- : eteriora cia 
Prolonged unemployment results in ark ce an l oew 
of essential skills, mental decline, emotional a as relatively 
inadequacy, The majority of it is preventable, 


persons are unemployable, 


p% 

amo” 
z asons, dis 

Persons may be long unemployed for various re mental 

which are fundamental inade 

order and old 


quacy, physical handicap, 
age. 


‘on 
jlitat! 

3 . ehabi it no 

Vocational reh bilitation of these persons seen an a Wil 

vidual—physically, mentally, a program old 

Mphasis on various aspects of t 


d 
t. 00' 
©asons for the unemploymen 


d 
tain handicapped workers. PAE tools Fy 
He should be acquainted with existing occupa u 

their 


pl 
a 


wh 


/ 
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ea groups he is trying to rehabilitate. Above all, he must have 
orough knowledge of community resources so that he will know 
ere to secure needed medical care, psychiatric treatment, voca- 


tional training and job openings. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN THE MAJOR OCCUPA- 


IONS. All qualitative analysis and comparison of changing rates 


fro, 


Unemployment for various occupational groupings suiter 


m lack of adequate empirical data. (1) There are no compre- 


en. 
nsive statistics on unemployment per se, Federal, state or 


se] . 
cal, Unemployment must be inferred 


from data on employ- 


nt, estimates of persons attached to various industries and 


tr Pegs 3 
ades, sample studies, and limited information supplied by unem- 


e 
Ne €ral estimates of unemployment. Two stat! 
i 


ed 


l 
OYment insurance figures. (2) Before the Ww 


PA began its monthly 


ates in April of 1940, there were no regularly compiled official 
es, Massachusetts and 


Y York, had previously kept up local estimates of unemployment 
d periods of time. The American 


trial Conference Board 


certain trade unions for limite 
eration of Labor and the National Indus 


. 
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; sample 
had compiled annual estimates based on a miedlany 2 M as a 
data of both employment and unemployment for — ical data on 
whole since the early ’twenties. (3) Adequate renee of move- 
persons attached to various industries and n e TBE 
ments amongst occupations do not exist. Furthermore, arable be- 
used in various estimates are in many respects ag E from 
tween census intervals, between industrial —— permit o 
one country to another, (4) Such data as exist do no ners’ goods, 
ready comparison between producers goods and sor of importance 
durable and non-durable goods, and other categories © times most 
for analytical purposes. (5) Finally, until quite recent ular inter- 
data and estimates appear as annual figures or for B ` secular, 
vals, making it very difficult to separate seasonal, cyclical, 
and other influences. 


rse in 

The picture abroad is better in some respects, aee a ine 

others. Wherever comprehensi large Pe 

cluding unemployment compensation, and wherever i nges, a8 

handled through national EXE Pe 

unemployment coverage is mM 

tatistics, however, are apt t 

€ncy in classification than is to be ign data 

American data, Other sources of confusion in the a Ea worl 

in such factors as high chronic unemployment after the ail tra 

war due to serious dislocations in international industrial ae an 
relations, nt role of government works projects 


1933 
the mani i ny after 

l Germany 
of unemployment data cularly in the case of 


no: 
» all over the wor] d, and for all levels of €°° 
e followin 3 


g hold: t pro 
Seasonal unemployment js hi iculture, forest. dus- 
ucts, industries using agri jehest for agricu i 
try in the colder climates 


x e 
> and in ; ies heavily infl rable 
model and fashion chan :n industries he e dura, 


ges 


anges and fashion. Both maY © hor 


* 
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he once unemployment shows an almost equally definite pat- 
prod t a8 highest during periods of depression in the heavy and 
iad ucers’ goods industries, and lowest in the consumers’ goods 
io ae It is high in construction and in those branches catering 
cane demand. It is relatively high in consumers’ durable 
Sie s industries, and low in the soft goods—textiles, leather goods, 
-—and foodstuffs industries. 
of Employment in industries catering pr ; 
the oe necessities declines in most cases less than in the bulk of 
m uxury trades. Employment in large-scale enterprises fluctuates 
uch more widely than in the small, and in concentrated and 
metropolitan areas than in smaller towns and the countryside. Per- 
lly insignificant change. 
associated with changes 
re more difficult to sum- 
d, in general, 


imarily to basic standard 


A ctually declining, an r 
m en or both, disproportionately high po 

Sbility of labor. An examp 
"Y, where production declined fro 


nition net tons at the close of the c ; 
million net tons during the later thirties. This decline was caused 


M part by substitution of other fuels and energy, such as oil, gas, 
rnd hydro-generated power; but the more important reason was 
higher thermal efficiency in the use of coal. Better boilers, genera- 
tors, engines, and heating apparatus, coupled to widespread chemi- 
cal breakdown and by-product utilization account for the change. 
E “cording to the estimates of Prof. Paul Douglas, the number of 
Sal miners in the U. S. rose steadily from 398,000 in 1897 to reach 
2 Peak of 863,000 in 1923, yet the percentage of unemployed never 
€clined below 16.1 (during the war year of 1918), and it has 
i Uctuated on an average between 20 and 40 per cent for the entire 
Nterval between 1897 and 1926. Since then, as the data supplied 
Y Lubin in the Prologue of the Temporary National Economic 
the mittee reports show, there has been further secular decline in 

€ industry, while the number of persons “attached to the industry 


aS remained about the same. 
son h the same holds for agricultural labor. Added to the sea- 
è al pattern of unemployment is the swift increase in migratory 
ad casual farm labor due to dust storms and “tractoring out” in 
€ prairie states. This non-seasonal agricultural unemployment is 


ANCE 
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gs increase of 
on the increase. Conservative estimates anticipate a fall in this 
half a million ex-farmers and farm laborers who scm because © 
category during the first decade after the pr and sugar beet 
advancing mechanization in the corn, cotton, wheat, & 
belts. 


å any other 
Somewhat the same picture may be ropadied n PSs 
industries, such as chemicals and heavy metals, w. being rapidly 
tion, flow production, and supporting methods z that the auto- 
introduced. The president of the CIO has estimate orkers out © 
. matic strip mill “has already thrown forty thousand nich formerly 
their jobs” in the steel industry. A chemical process w pe 
required 126 men now needs but six. Such apie iy of labor 
not necessarily mean unemployment. So long as mo ai Jacements 
and capacity to absorb elsewhere exists, technological usp Tt is fo 
can only mean increasing overall national pneu nt? Jacks 
this reason that the Phrase “technological unemploym en pca 
meaning, since failure of absorption is a social, not a tec 


fact. like chronic 
z A : i 
Regional and international changes may produce a orms 
secula 


r unemployment. It is feared, for example, that ie Gali- 
of internal migration, such as that from the Middle Wes jJ] create 

fornia and of Negroes to the North during the war, pea Wor 
surplus pools of labor for long periods to come. After the a e to 105 
ar chronic unemployment remained high in Germany CH loss of 

ets and investments, industrial dislocation Anie 
€, and other changes brought about by su because 
“ments. England suffered in a similar way Jogica! 
compete i : i 
A : itish in 

chiefly in textiles, to mpire Sah hci 
Although there ar s 

atrophying of the Britis 
Japanese and Indian competi: 
employment is found in in 


: dc clica! une 
tion—most long-run and cy’ 
goods, construction and con: 


d lux 


$ y, 
ich .... YPically, either these industries SUP. the 
consumers’ goods which are g; ¥ 
demand for their products js derived from changing cons 
demand in such a way that employment is severely affected. 
The case of durable consu: 


na 
mers? goods, housing constructio: 
materials supply, and luxury j 


al 
as any reason for curtailing expenditures whatsoever, ari of 
goods will be made to last longer. They will be repaired ins 


P 
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bei 
i aa new models will not be purchased, and the luxuries 
E a hen times are flush will be foregone. New houses will be 
nA when necessary. Residential construction, for example, 
Denten rom $4.5 billion in 1926 to $270 million in 1934. Employ- 
aia ie pares. foundation men, plasterers, roofers, electricians, 
ei, 7 ined in proportion, and unemployment rose in a like man- 
ine e brick, lime, lumber and other building supply indus- 
1995 gig Production declined from 40 billion board feet in 
States © 10 billion in 1932. While employment for the United 
1922 r a whole declined by 28 per cent between 1923-25 and 
Th e drop in durable goods industries was 53 per cent. 
e demand for producers’ goods is derived from the demand 


0 
r consumers’ goods. Its two components are the supplying of 
t levels, and the 


causes not only taper- 
oods industries. If 


ect upon producers’ goods is both multiplied and accelerated. 
denly, and without apparent cause. 


ponversely, when demand begins to rise in the consumers’ goods 

nee the reabsorption of labor is apt to be equally swift and 
pected. ‘ 

or practice which adversely affects the 

ases will cause a degree of immediate un- 

d luxury consumers’ goods industries and 


€ayj A 
ses curtail consumer expen 
Ption, savings, investment, and full employment are 


O; Š S a 
ie in our society in such a way that an interruption or marked 
en of these interlaced flows immediately threatens economic 
Stability which is always to the relative disadvantage of employment 


In 
th th vulnerable heavy industries. Keynes worked out 
ee er in his General 


ey. From his formulation, 
the maintenance of full 


f 


i j i S 
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to promote normal 


s al 
° R . ation is Ca 
investment expansion. This stimulati 
culated 


roducts 
to add directly or indirectly to the demand for the p 


otherwise improv 

At this poin 
economists to ta 
in the major h 
four closely related 


of the failure of the 
rapidity, : 

(2) Unionization h 
it a demand for high 


Jurg 
ar in the mining, chemicals, fuels, pe in 
C » Machinery, and assembly industries, create 
im Branches of texti (notably rayon). They tend ee coa 
nemployed similar to those in 
= to above, tion, 
expansion of dean not being drained by reabsorp 


This 5 
, as rapid] being filled. «eS 
ately because of the growth of Sols Aside: icti h price 
chief of which are comm, : ; d to hig e 
policies. Price rigidity tT i ua an 
to accelerate chan 


to limit demand. Both h. 


: e 
nd international trad edera! 


Safe 
© policies that dominate sey- 
à : 2 Y thirties. Such policies eric 
mitted the swift cartelization of strategic segments of the A™ 


ets, the national “propensity t 


7 
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ee lowering of consumer demand tends to depress the pro- 
falas goods industries. It follows that high employment in these 
tien x will be threatened even under conditions of moderate pros- 
ay. consideration of these interdependent factors is common to 
goin of the full employment proposals for overcoming the fore- 
thant difficulties. The Winning Plans in the Pabst Postwar Employ- 
le Awards all emphasized one angle or another of these prob- 

ms, Nourse, in his Price Making in a Democracy, makes a strong 


re for a return to a low price policy. Thurman Arnold and the 
Nti-Trust Division see the answer in wholesale elimination of 
d to divide into 


then oPolistic controls. In general, most theorists ten i r 
of i favoring (a) stimulation of consumption, and (b) stimulation 
i nvestment, New Deal sympathizers and the trade unions are 
Sually found in the former camp. The National Association of 
Velefacturers favors the latter. The Committee for Economic De- 

Opment favors a middle course leaning toward the latter. 

But all are agreed that with some sort of workable solution is 
Ound up the uneasy alliance of the business system on the one 
and, and political democracy on the other. The recent history of 
Urope seems to demonstrate that chronic and recurrent unemploy- 

Ment in the heavy industries ultimately creates social disturbances 
Which Jead to civil war initiated from either the right or the left. 

€ problem of varying rates of unemployment, therefore, has im- 
Portant political repercussions, and may not be solved outside of 


su 
ch a frame of reference. 
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UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS. Achievement 


of maximum production and a satisfactory worker adjustment até 
the twin objectives of vocational guidance activities in the Soviet 
Union. The needs of the nation as well as the interests, traits an 
aptitudes of individuals are given consideration in order to insur? f 
distribution of labor which fits in with the requirements of a plann 
economy. Viteles ? has indicated that demands for labor sometime 
take priority over guidance findings; this was no doubt particular y 
true during the critical war years. 

Chief responsibility for counseling and worker selection seems uy 
fall upon the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
(VTzSPS), which has carried on an extensive program of guid no 
throughout the U.S.S.R. In 1937 the Council operated approx” 
mately eighty vocational guidance bureaus (Profco nsultatzia 
voted to direct guidance activities and incidental research, | 
eo laboratories devoted primarily to research and supervisor 
yaaa and a Central Laboratory of Vocational Guidance a 4 

acement in Moscow. The Central Laboratory has exercised 2 80 
deal of control over $ : he othe 
units, has hel é methodological procedures used by nd 
has kas a n p ed in the direction and integration of research 

Gli: oich in fiscal matters affecting the entire gae E d 
by the Ati on counseling activities in the same area! teal 
i a i . . put 

ion Central Council of Trade Unions centers, loc al 


activities, although they participate P activ? 
Operation between the various agenci 
th ga 
, These 
youngsters are gi pene about fifteen years © follow 
in selecting from among 1 


in oh counseling field 


Surveys of individual dev ith ePi 

E elopment ken with vjud" 

eee ee Pe beliet ena ea cE incl 
results of mental and physi inat ar aside 

curricular activities are E a e Siion a ; 


urri i ddition, C7" o0? 
tion may be given to the ratings made ee of the Kom? 
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T aperi and by foremen or apprentice school instructors with 
their students have worked, Students are asked to write essays on 
Se iona interests and to complete interest inventories of 
eee kinds. A very complete medical examination is required. A 
aes number of psychological tests have been employed, 
ean ng adaptations of such well known American examinations 
Pa i MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability and the Minnesota 
ae i Form Board Test. Intelligence tests have also been used, but 
di fhe have been criticized because of their emphasis upon individual 
a 2 Many original manual and mechanical aptitude tests 
aes een devised in the Soviet Union, designed to predict perform- 
ith in various skilled fields. Because of the many language groups, 
as been found necessary to translate verbal tests into Ukrainian, 

<P a Yiddish and other languages. Interviews with counselors 
ay an important role in shaping the advice given to the stu- 


dents, 

x After the complete record has been compiled and evaluated by 
Commission of Preliminary Review, which jncludes a physician, 

Psychotechnician, and a pedologist, recommendations are made and 

d and his parents. Sometimes the decision 


Final Commission consisting of members 


of the Preliminary Commission and representatives of the Parents 
the school, and the enterprise which 


hich the child is affiliated. As might be 


expected, guidance and placement g0 hand in hand. 
Guidance activities have been more highly developed in urban 
ions; this seems to be 


and industrial areas than in iso 

ue of countries all over the world. Some clinical work of the per- 
ey type has been carried on at such centers as the Institute for 
i Ccupational Diseases in Moscow. Some guidance is provided adults 
n connection with the personnel activities of the steel, chemical, 


transportation and other industries, and there is counseling within 
ectories leading to the specialization of workers. Distribution of 
Cupational information has not been as widespread as some Soviet 
ercome by confer- 


educators would like, but this has been partially ov 
nical education. 


(5 č. . . 
nces, visits to plants, motion pictures, and polytec 
anized and such 


satires for the training of counselors have been orgari : 
jects as economics, physiology, and psychotechnics prescribed. 


Ome research has been carried on in Kharkov, Moscow and Lenin- 
sae with reference to the advisement of tenth graders and even 
More advanced students. The writer has been unable to obtain 

tional guidance in the 


Uormation regarding the status of voca! 
S.S.R. in the post-war period. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Vocational puaa ip 0 
South Africa have largely been carried on under t pace jobs for 
the Juvenile Affairs Boards. These Boards assist in fi 


h on employment ea ectives: 
parents in establishing va regard t° 
igh measure of autonomy ok local occ% 
Operations, concerning themselves to a large extent ai worm 

i problems, Psychological tests are used in gui intima’ 
f sou 

f oung 

advise, Apprenticeship i 
people into industry and the trades. 
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EXAM 
ARMED TUTE 
NATIONS FORCES INSTI 


The United States Armed Forces Institute of 


eriod 2 

d continui during the P Mad 

demobilization, the United States Armed “oe ces Institute at mer 
son, Wisconsin, has offered corr 
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ers: i 
a at all points of the globe. Some of these courses do not 
a io correspondence courses that have always been offered 
gh regular university extension courses; man 
au ! of them a 
my different. i j ğ 
Pies majority of students who have had such courses will not 
ie nt themselves for “educational credit.” They took the courses 
oe entertainment, and the acquisition of “credit” may 
Siete to them. The Institute was not established with the 
accreditation purpose in mind, and it does no educational accredit- 


ing, 


The National Advisory Committee 

ore rational plan (1) for placing 
their return to education institu- 
S, (2) for granting appropriate credit for educational attainment 
3) for motivating the educational 
mittee of educators 


St of Minnesota, 
cation. It has enlisted the suppor! 
Thro and the National Association ot, l 
teen ugh these two organizations the interest and scrutiny of nine- 

major accrediting groups We 


c 
na Piete summary of recommenda 
been published in the form of a handbook that is an indispens- 


D i i : : ° A 
a item in the counselor’s library. It is entitled, A Guide to the 
aluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. 


T, 
he Examinations Staff of the USAP 


mee Advisory Committee envisioned early i : 
an aa desire of students of the Institute to receive formal credit, 
XA they devised plans to safeguard such awards. Under the direc- 


ti 
.0n of Dr, Ralph W. Tyler, a civilian Examinations Staff was estab- 
o. This staff developed approxi- 


n its planning the 


CE 
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inations of the 
examiners was employed through the Board of ST camila 
University to construct these examinations. eT ntia. Alto- 
and critics supplemented this staff with services in abse a: 
gether, several hundred high school and college instructo 
in this one aspect of the program. 


The U.S.A.F.1. End-of-Course Tests 


The U.S.A.F.I. end-of-course tests are taken upon com ar 
an Institute course while the man is still in service. Th 
available for civilian use. The report which the Cee 
describes the course taken and indicates either that it was ination 
fully completed with no end-of-course or subject oe etre 
taken,” or a report of test scores is given. The Guide makes $ end-of- 
mendation of how much credit should be allowed if ~~ to g& 
course test has been successfully passed. When the man wan 


. Joca! 

educational credit, it is necessary for the counselor to have wee 2 
Institution establish a policy concerning acceptance Or non Guide: 
ance of the Committee’s recommendation, as given 1n ae o 
e end-of-course tests are considered to be the equivale limited 
comprehensive examination for a course, and their content 35 ived 
to that of th $ 


e 
rece! 
tryouts, and © textbook used for the course. They have =) xed bY 
S, and sta; i itrar 
cote ndards of Passing for them were arb 


«on of 
Jetion O 
P e not 
issues 
cess” 


Th : 
e U.S.A], Subject Examinations tests in 


Th s 

that ther ieet examinations differ from the end-of-course con” 

structhay ‘a are more comprehensive: (b) are more care ased on 

civilian cases; (GF Zato M2 32t course; (d) ave nored with 
e a è ego re ’ or 

accreditation ve civilian forms; (f) were prepa jum 


‘ned 
(g) represent the combi 
€ persons, 
{ot 


xaminations follows: 
High School Level 


Level 

Elementary Algebra Ast oC neroductor? 
Second-year Algebra See aw? 
Advanced Arithmetic Otalan Analysis 
Solid Geometry* Quantitative Analysis 
Plane Geometry Organic Chemistry 

Zoology* 
General Biolo a 
General Gheniktey Ce 


General Botany 
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High School Level 


Metcorology 

Gener al Physics 

Radio (beginning) * 
eneral Science 

Senior Science 


French Reading, Grammar, Vo- 
Ries) at the lower level 
ench Reading, Grammar, Vo- 
Cabulary at the upper level 
erman Reading, Grammar, Vo- 
Cabulary at the lower level 
(only) 
Panish Reading, Grammar, Vo- 
Cabulary at the lower level 
I (only) 
talian Reading, Grammar, Vo- 
cabulary at the lower level 
(only) 


Business English 
‘Usiness Arithmetic 
ear Typewriting 

Finn ear Typewriting 

Prot Xcar Gregg Shorthand 
irst-Year Bookkeeping and Ac- 
Counting 
€cond-Year Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


American History 
1Vics 


Problems of Democracy 
odern European History* 
orld History 


Mechanical Drawing 
uto Mechanics* 


English Composition (Grade 10, 
Tl or 12) 


1315 
College Level 
General Physics 


Engineering Drawing 

Surveying 

Engineering Mechanics 

Aviation Engines* 

Machine Design 

Diesel Engineering 

Electricity and Magnetism 

Electron Tubes and Circuits 

Engineering Electronics 

Advanced Engineering Elec- 
tronics 

Fluid Mechanics 

Radio Engineering 

Advanced Radio Engineering 

Strength of Materials 


College Algebra 
Analytic Geometry 
Plane Trigonometry 
Differential Calculus 
Integral Calculus 


Economics* 

American History 
Modern European History 
American Government* 


Elementary Psychology 


Commercial Correspondence 

English Composition 

English Reading and Literary 
Acquaintance 


French Reading, Grammar, Vo- 
cabulary at the lower level 
French Reading, Grammar, Vo- 
cabulary at the upper level 
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High School Level College nel pee 

English Reading and Literary German gi ig Kel 
Acquaintance (Grade 10, 11, cabulary at 

or 12) (only) Vo- 


Spanish Reading, Grammär, e 
cabulary at the lower 
only) ya 
tiation Reading, Gramma l s 
cabulary at the lower 


(only) 


* No B forms were constructed. 


ve co- 
Several hundred each of high schools and colleges b a abjec 
Operated in the programs to establish standards for tisfactory 
examinations. Criterion scores for each, representing a ae in the 
level of achievement at which to allow credit, are repor tal scores 
Guide. Percentile ranks for the distribution of part and beet o 
of the confidential military Form A examinations have A and B 
tained, along with equivalence data for equating Form > Testing 
Scores. At present these data are available from Veterans 


. mor? 
Service only, although it is expected that they will soon 
Benerally available, 


be 


The Tests of General Educational Development 


- nal DE 
batteries of the Tests of General nee evel. 
gh school level and one at the co nalytical 
y the students ability to do mature . ts, F 
ral sciences and social studies. The pa ‘on of 
Expression and hee 
more traditional informati Generol 
high school level the Test 0. ics COP” 
f 4 of achievement in mathema Be 
sidered most useful in daily Ji 


There are two 
velopment 


+4 jg recor 
€. At the college level, a thematics 


bject inations in ™2 ed. 
(College Algebra, Analytic Ge Ject examinations ploy 


ou 
3 n Cour 
edian scores on the America credit? 


aci 
ecommended standards for 
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a ced Eva in the Guide. A more complete report on these norms 

ia in the Manual which is distributed with the B forms. A 

ae entary statement pertaining to their application and inter- 
ation has been written by Dr. E. F. Lindquist. 


The Veterans’ Testing Service 
Fs eae Testing Service is a supplementary service of the 
Gon, it: non Accreditation of the American Council on Educa- 
the | Isa testing agency, established for the purpose of assisting in 
aie of the U.S.A.F.I. examinations and in making 
Er e the confidential military forms of the U.S.A.F.I. examina- 
iat oF the testing of veterans. It issues the military Form A exam- 
(1) ae under restricted conditions of use, according to two plans: 
E lan I, the Individual Application—whereby any school officer 
om obtain sealed examinations for stated individuals and have all 
ing and interpreting done by the Service; (2) Plan II, Group 
a where any approved educational agency with trained per- 
léc na may rent a small stock of examinations and process them 
thro y. It is expected that many thousands of veterans will be tested 
ti ough VTS for the purpose of evaluating their claims to educa- 

Onal credit for educational experiences 1n service. 

Sources 
the subject examinations and Tests of 
are available to civilian pur- 
Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
esearch Associates, 228 South 


Q The parallel forms of 
ch, neral Educational Development 
asers from the Cooperative Test 
ew York City 23, and from Science R 


abash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Educational Experiences in the 


4 The Guide to the Evaluation of 
{rmed Services is available from the American Council on Educa- 


k on offices of the Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in 
Uk Armed Services, 363 Administration Building; University of 
inois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Se. The descriptive statements of the Plans for 
Tvice can be obtained from its office at 6010 Dorc 


niversity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Veterans’ Testing 
hester Avenue, 


Ref erences: 
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and experience: continuation 
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f the 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. The wo ee 
United States Employment Service in vocational guidance s to job 
primarily the classification, selection, and referral of worker 


. . 5 worker 
openings. During the depression when there was a surplus of voi y 
vocational 


to 
ated 

for youth. : 
aid vetera 


oyment Service performs an wg’ r market 

upplying occupational information, la which 

er occupational techniques and tools hats o 5 
hin and outside the Employment Servi tablished 

The present United States Employment Service was © 


state 
7 h say agner-Peyser Act in June, 1933. The Act eile nite 
dministere i iate it £ 
States ETT Ser Ployment offices, affiliated wi t of Labo 


fi A tmen rv" 
I a1 Tvice, a bureau in the Depar t Se 
re pe se there was established the National Re-employme? ice t° 
Cpe es y the United States Employment welt i 
ocal employment offices in communities which ed 


served by the st exp” 
under the Wagner p cated offices. As the state offices A 


Á t Sery 
was withdrawn igh Act, the National Re-employme? pited 
States Employment Service nated July, 1939 when timent ° 


f 

an e 5 trol 0 p in 

Offices from the states and estaba nett ae ate wi Wa 

1942 was transferred from the So aga E a o the 

Manpower Commission. Sal Security ip 
The purpose of the United S Service o 

affiliated State Agencies was to Si penplan ids SYS ocat 

public employment offices whereby E a Aa work cou d'o, ed 

job openings and through whic EE an i 

wor 
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work projects. This activity gave the erroneous impression that the 
Employment Service was a kind of relief agency rather than an 
agency which referred workers on the basis of their qualifications to 
Private industry as well as to government work projects. During the 
Period July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936, the Employment Service made 
nearly six million placements about 80% of which were for public 
employment or on relief work. By 1941 the picture had reversed and 
80% of all placements were in private industry. 

During the war the program of the United States Employment 
Service has been altered by the changing manpower situation. Be- 
Cause of the scarcity of labor and the willingness of employers to hire 
Most anyone the local employment officers were “streamlined.” The 
taking of applications was largely eliminated and referrals were 
made as quickly as possible with a minimum amount of interviewing 
and record keeping. There was à great increase in labor clearance 


whereby arrangements were made for the transfer of workers to 
localities where the manpower situation was most critical. The local 
Offices were called upon to handle certain manpower controls and 
to Participate in aiding war P 

he offices also participated in 
Motivate more workers to take war jobs. 


Vocational counseling d i 
Ment Service Offices during the depression when persons could not 
d it was necessary for many persons 


e immediately placed in jobs ane 1¢ ; cessar] 
to discuss their occupational plans with an interviewer or counselor. 


The National Youth Administration supplied counselors in many 
offices, particularly to aid in the counseling of youth who were 
aving difficulties in obtaining work. Several hundred offices before 
the war had counseling services. aa 
During the war when jobs were plentiful, counseling 19 the 
Offices in the Employment Service decreased and was finally discon- 


tinued altogether. However, with the return of veterans, counseling 
the counseling 


again became important and in 1943 experiments in 
Of veterans were jnitiated and no doubt with the end of the war 


Vocational counseling will be carried on extensively in the offices of 
the United States Employment Service. > 

i i local offices 18 known as 

d by the Employ- 


eveloped in the United States Employ- 


«The type of counseling carried on in 
Placement counseling,” for the chief role performe 
ment Service is the placement of workers in JOD: i 
Counseling is and has been carried on principally in the larger 
offices, One or more persons is selected and assigned counselor and 
is given special training in counseling methods. In some offices one 
or more counselors devote their entire time to veterans. Also in some 


— 
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offices there is a counselor who deals primarily with handicapped 
job seekers, Employment service counselors have also been assign 
to naval hospitals and Army Separation Centers. re 
In local offices the counselor sees only those applicants who K 
found to have problems requiring counseling service. Such eae | 
are referred to the counselor by an interviewer who has talked to re 
applicant and found that he needs special attention in regard to ce, 
occupational problems, Persons with little occupational experienta 


o 
cases referred. If the applicant has a problem outside the a is 
the employment Service such as medical, legal or social service, 
mmunity agency giving such service. ining full 
Service involves obtaining * 


wn occupational decisions. lly 50 
d are classified occup ae 
obs as openings occur. If a the 
: ational experience he is classified according "tion 
cand wo a ccupational Titles, Parts I and II. His app” rding 
tothe Drar code number of his occupation and is filed acco! nce 
are Classified =) mone structure. Applicants lacking work experien 
ational Classifications nei of work as specified in een . 
The tla ge z so known as Part IV of the Dic that 
A Counselin in the F ent Service to" 
ae cf by other co mt a, ži he ne gai studied partic” 
Joint project of the Ee lias beg ‘i 


u- 


I Occupa" 
in Bale eam, many tages oat of fee O esta the 
A Tovidence, St. ouis and Dallas. Various arrang j 
hg for Counseling were tried out, Ins 4 oe ‘or example, conn 
ae - employed by the schoo] mien located in the ba 
Ployment Service office and in A O ons on the P e 
ployment Service Payroll workeq in tence i servit 
rom these experiments no set sani n o 
ae that the pattern should p 
ounse 3 i 
aan resonirces in each community, With the ota aio 
943; community ©00peration in counseling was 
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sti “23 . . 
anion In a number of communities committees were established 
ith representation from the various agencies interested in the 
veterans, 
i Special emphasis has 
d © counseling and place: 
ee approach to job 
analyzed from the standpoint o 
Jobs, po 
" Vocational Testing in the Employment Service was begun in 
: 936 and reached its peak as an aid in placing war workers in 1941 
paa nearly three quarters of a million job seekers were given either 
rade or aptitude tests. Although testing was abandoned almost 
entirely during 1942 and 1943, it began to return in 1944 as a tool 


°F counseling discharged veterans. 
A noteworthy development in the United States Employment 
Service was the establishment in 1934 of the Occupational Research 
f Occupational Analysis. 


rogram which later became the Division o. 
1s program was initiated to develop occupation information and 


Other interviewing and counseling tools to aid in the effective place- 
Ment of job seekers. These tools have also been adopted by many 
80vernment agencies and are used extensively by schools and em- 
Ployers. The most widely used tool is the Dictionary of Occupational 
itles which defines and classifies over 20,000 separate jobs. This 
©cument was introduced into the Employment office in 1940 and 
as been amended and enlarged by supplements from time to time. 
A Part IV of the Dictionary known as the “Entry Occupation Classi- 
fying persons who have 


Cation” js used in counseling and classi 
s document was revised and enlarged 


limited work experience. Thi 
In 1944. The Employment Service has also prepared numerous 
Volumes of job descriptions and has developed and standardized 
trade tests and aptitude test batteries for several hundred occupa- 
tions. More recently the Employment Service has developed tables 
of related occupations which show the relationship of military 
°ccupations to civilian occupations. These tables are widely used in 
e counseling and placement of veterans. : e 
The Employment Service plays an important role in determining 
labor supply and demand. Employers are visited periodically and 
information is obtained regarding future labor needs. During the 
defense and war periods Employment Service statistics regarding 
available job seekers were used extensively as aids in assigning the 


Ocations for government contracts. 
Service has prepared “industry” 


More recently the Employment 5 
and “area” manpower statements which give pertinent information 


been given by the Employment Service to 
ment of the handicapped. The “physical 
analysis was developed whereby jobs are 
f the physical requirements of the 


m ICE 
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repared 
regarding labor demand and supply. These sason e 
especially for the use of counselors and are also widely 
outside the Employment Service. bed by the War 
Although the Employment Service has been absor lost its identity 
Manpower Commission and some of its program has i e opposition 
as an employment service function, there is considera the Wagner- 
to its remaining a Federal service after the war. ays eventually 
Peyser Act is amended the Employment Service wi `e will be 
return to the control of the States and, as before the war, yrograms 
administered by the States in conjunction with the state ] 
of unemployment insurance, : . transferred 
Editor’s Note: The U, $. Employment Service Meg artments 
from the War Manpower Commission to the Labor i to the 
and on November 1 5; 1946, the Service was turned ov 
States, 
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; CE 
U. S. OCCUPATI AND GUIDANC > 
SERVICE. The Oe ak INFORMATION sorig 
* the Vocational Division oe in 
rceral Security A ency. It was 1nau s 
1938, when for the first time th 8 ion provided 2” ce 
devoted entirely to the + Office of Education p A an 


programs, and related ms. Previous to that time 2 
specialist had been assigned Part-time to these duties. 


Origins and Early History 


i this 
A number of events supplied background for the initiation of tee 
Service. One. was the report of the President’s Advisory S educ? 
on Education published in 1938. In the volume on vocati 
tion ê the index records twelve Teferences to vocation e Com 
and in the volume containing the condensed report of dation 
mittee! there were sixteen references. These recomme? 
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ages, and reflected the 


ran 
ged from a few sentences to a number of p 
s a distinct field of 


owi : : k 
s wing national importance of guidance a 

ucational effort. 
for At the same time the National Occupational Conference 2 which 
a number of years as a private foundation had been carrying on 


romoti Eee 2 
oe of vocational guidance objectives throughout the United 
€s, was about to bring its activities to a close. The Director of the 


s tional Occupational Conference, Dr. Edwin A. Lee, and his 
ard of directors, turned to the Office of Education for a continuity 


of thi 
country-wide effort. 
ther currents moving in irection which had some 


e 
ffect on the inauguration of 
- ments in counsel- 


b 
by the American Youth Commission, by the experim 
and by the continuous efforts 


eo of the U. S. Employment Service, f 
the National Vocational Guidance Association. The National 
=. uth Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps empha- 
ak guidance in their Nation-wide programs. Economic conditions 
o als vocational guidance take on new importance as an implement 
Individual adjustment. = 
E To meet needs from so irecti the Commissioner of 
ducation, Dr. J. W. Studebaker, organized the Occupational In- 
Fa ation and Guidance Service.* The new Service was suppli 
ith a substantial amount of money by the National Occupational 
Onference to expedite activities which otherwise would have 
Evolved more slowly through Government procedures. Its Federal 
Udget was met mostly from funds available through the Smith- 


ughes and George-Deen Acts: 
n to activities of the Service by the many 
s consulted as the program took its form. 
nce, Rhode Island, was the first con- 
orities as Walter V. Bingham, Paul 
L. S. Hawkins, and David Segel served 


fo . - . . . 
its staff. Numerous organizations, institutions of 
d professional 


d local school departments, an 
were brought 


groups from both general and vocational education 4 3 
A 4 e first year of its exist- 


en 
Sx From this varied background emerge 
Service, as well as its prin 


F > 
Our General Objectives hes S 
The program of the Service contemplates several distinct objec- 
i rograms of occupational 


try with the assistance 


UIDANCE 
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eorge-Deen 
of funds available through the Smith-Hughes ae g 7 
Acts, the so-called Federal vocational education «od np salary an 
States may use Federal money to reimburse in P a occupation! 
other necessary expenses involved in cision a been! able 
information and guidance programs. This a cena t for coun 
for supervision only, and does not include reimbu A State progran 
selor trainers or for local directors and counselors. t, subject oP) 
is free to follow the pattern which a State may EA that it 5 
to approval by the U. S. Office of Education to de f the progra™ 
in accordance with the F ederal statutes. The breadt! ° dividual sen 
and its ability to vary according to the needs of the E w 
may be judged from the following quotation. This land in 193% 
included in the first proposals from the State of n 
and has become practically standard among all the ae df 
. sen 
Properly selected pupils are among the prime ¢ T 
efficient vocational schools and classes. znal educati? 
The selective process, to avoid waste of gocan vocatio” is 
funds, should take place before the pupil enters paR on a ba 
training. It follows that the pupil must make his chi s and abo" 
of information about his own interests and pop ew 
wages, working conditions, and possibilities of E js choice 
Ployment, acquired before the critical moment © m 
Specific training for an occupation. es can i 
Enrolling Officials in vocational schools and classe 


: z jmilar € 
wise function efficiently only if they also possess soon rn 
edge of Occupational information and pupil inve or Spe” 
acceding to, or di 


"| 1 
ae irecting, the enrollment of a pupi 
training, 


- 


: inuously YO 
The vocational School itself will, in turn, continuov! Y plae 
related kinds of . 


; information during the process of tra, 
ing, and following up i 


P its pupils, ition many 0 
in school and out will Pupils. In additi 4 


e 
itories.” : o 

Territories, to quote from the opening ern of le aw 
Deen Act, requires first, the improvement of the abı es d 
counselors, both in schools 


from which vocational Cl" ye af} : 
eir pupils, and in vocational schools themselves, X ñ sg, 
use facts about occupations, and facts of occupa”? at of th 
cance about their pupils; and, second, the improve™ 
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teache i 
“a a counselors in the use of the necessary techniques in apply- 
g these facts to the wise counsel and guidance of pupils. 


ella: bi years since the establishment of the Service the 
Brown. fron tates which have officially provided for supervision has 
fonds arid _ to thirty-eight, of which thirty are using Federal 
apronta are supporting their programs entirely from State 
these § ations. Field service 1S supplied from Washington to aid 
A tate departments. 
on ale ne objective of the Service is to serve as a clearinghouse 
his is a eral level for guidance activities throughout the Nation. 
s accomplished in numbers of ways: 

1. Bulletins resulting from research and from studies in areas of 

à current interest are issued at frequent intervals. F 
© Relationships are maintained with other Government 
agencies which have activities directly or indirectly related to 
the guidance field. Such agencies often ask assistance in secur- 
ing contacts with States and with school systems. On the 
other hand, information of interest to States and school sys- 
tems is frequently secured from these agencies. This informa- 
tion is passed on through publications, conferences, and other 


communications with the field. 
Service are frequently called 


3- Members of the staff of the 
upon to work with national organizations interested in guid- 
ance work, to address their meetings, to assist them in their 
publications, and otherwise to perform clearinghouse activi- 


ties, 

4. Counselor training and cer 
supplied with services to 2 
as a profession and in increasing the supply 

A may be regarded as experienced and well-trained couns 

third objective is the integration of the principles and prac- 
within the Office of Education itsell. The 


Crvice ; 
ice is the focal point of these activities in the Office, and, in 
tatio £ the Commissioner of Edu- 
Which’ maintains close contacts with those Divisions in the Office 
deal with elementary and secondary education, vocational 
Jationships with 


Ucati : f : 
ation, higher education, and educational re 
rrespondents of pro- 


Oth 
Ex ie a 
essio Ourth objective is to serve individual co 
i status who write from every State and from abroad. Many 
coe of these letters are received annually. Disposing of them 
es much direct service. In addition, the policy of referring as 


tificating agencies in the States are 
id them in developing counseling 
of persons who 
elors. 


NCE 
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a ild up the 
many as possible to State and local authorities apera 
prestige and influence of the latter and to enlarge 


` : m 
The Purpose and Implementation of a Guidance Progra 


ne pur- 
The method of arriving at a definition of the mere: 
poses and plans of work, of the Service has been Ig rvice operates 
The basic philosophy and principles on which the Se not change 
have gone through a Process of evolution, but have dvice avail- 
their general direction, since they took form under the a 
able at the inception of the Service. . tivities is t° 
The Service believes that the objective of guidance ac 


state 0 
help the individual make choices which lead to a esi ig this 
adjustment both as a worker and as a member of society. 

may be considered th 


o 
¢ objective of education itself, and epee 
be some clear delineation between the whole and any ae hich are 
the guidance Program is defined as a group of activities wW 
merely tools in the total educative process, Of these tools, 


individua 
is eas 5 in 
counseling is the most critically essential, and affects the i 


dividual 
er 
l ess ot 
most directly, but counseling cannot be used successfully unl 
implements are available. 


m 
fey : rogra 
_ The activities commonly carried on in a guidance P BF 
include: ding in- 
fs 2 ing, 
Individual Inventory—the Process of identifying, recor ical, 
terpreting, and 


ab %3 physi 
utilizing the facts about the individual’s P?Y’ 


mental, and p atts, in cumulative form. 5 dis- 


at se ns, the qualifications they demand, the ility t° 
of training and entry, and their Telation to is individual’s pee 
secure placement in th rm “occupation” is used © 


hensively, from the unskilled level to the professions. Therefore, the 


scope of necessary information. . qiyjdua! 
Individual Counselj i 


an 
e me. 
es, but must contemplat e 


ery 
iscoV A 
di to de 
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velop aptitudes, try out abilities, build up attitudes, or to give 
Specific training which will make for better choice preparation and 
adjustment. 

_ Placement and Adjustment—the responsibility for aiding the in- 
dividual directly, or through other established agencies, to enter 
Successfully his next phase of experience. This may mean another 
8rade, another kind of school, training for a vocation, college, a job, 
Or some other sphere of adult life. The principle involved is the con- 
Unuity of the guidance process until adjustment is approximately 
attained, 

à Follow-up and Other Evaluative Procedures—following the in- 
dividual for a period of time after he leaves the jurisdiction of his 
Counseling sponsorship to discover the quality of his adjustment. The 
objective includes finding out whether the individual requires fur- 
ther guidance services, which may be supplied through adult coun- 
seling centers, the existence of which is implied in the comprehensive 
Program advocated by the Service. But a distinct product should be 
me discovery and accumulation of facts derived from information 
Supplied by the former counselees themselves, that is, all school 
leavers, These facts will concern the number and kind of jobs, wages, 
adjustment to civil life and to employment 
Conditions, and any ascertainable effect of the guidance program 
and of the curriculum on the individual. These facts, accumulated 
RO analyzed, will be of the utmost importance to the school admin- 
Strator as he plans the continuous evolution of his entire educative 
Process to serye better the individuals he instructs and the com- 


Munity which supports the school system. 


$ : : 
Promotion requirements, 


Pen he jad 
Mplications for the Institution and the Administrator 
am in action, individuals 


plied obligation springs 
gh success- 


AN hen, as a result of a guidance progr: 
eee choices as a result of counseling, an implies 
full or the educative process to aid him in following throu a 
B Y. This, again, involves education of a kind, at a rate, an PA 
Lan adapted to the individual’s needs. The same tools, pe y th 
sche the individual to make his decisions wisely, are essential to the 
cat administration itself to determine what kind of Sire EF 
the © taught, the objectives which they can be helped to reach, an 
S Content and method of the curriculum which is evolved for these 
dine os Guidance activities, therefore, affect the individual very 
su tY through counseling. They affect him no less potently by 
sheing administrators with the facts for continuous revision of the 
ing l program in every aspect of administration, supervision, and 
truction, 


of ANCE 
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. mpose 4 
It is further held that the activities which eein bar 
guidance program are specific, require skill, and — nnd equip- 
by school administrators in terms of time, i a aman pS 
ment. All teachers will participate in and utilize | e gu rform tas 
ities. One or more of them will require special skills a pe dniiel. 
which are different from other tasks in the roster of schoo 


The Integrity of the Guidance Process -_ earliest year 

This program should serve the individual from his ose 
through adolescence and adulthood until he requires community 
assistance, It will find itself housed in schools, colleges, ot education, 
offices. Problems which it handles will include those © 


many others. But the 
always be approached 5 urin 
prejudgment a personality whose problems will appear d 


There 
d é 2 " 4 tance. i 
counseling process in their proper relation and impor rsal 12 


who is #0 
tions, an 


Smee m 
al examination: he makes no assump toma! 


ations as that a malfunction of a i sy! 
emotional conflict, searches mae a course 
a the patient to a specialist if suc rds sue 
1s indicated, By the same analogy, the counselor discards | 
Prejudgment as labeling his program or his Ea ” 
» “educational,” or “social, 


‘“ a 
roblem,” rather than to point 


and community. 


. pratio" 
Relationship of Service to State and Local School Administ? 


Although the philosophy and 
accepted by the Occupational |. 
the following sta 
tion in 1938 acc 


e 
sped 
re : descr! cês 
rinciples just briefly , 
Bisa and en pau 
tement made by the U. S. Commissione ci 
urately describes the attitude of the Servi 


y 
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It will not be the purpose of the Office of Education to advo- 
Cate any particular pattern of organization or administration for 
a Guidance Service nor will the Office seek to secure uniformity 
with reference to the variety of specific functions to be performed 
by the several State, local, and school guidance organizations. 
All of these matters will be dealt with by the Office of Education 
in the way in which it deals with similar problems in other fields. 
It is anticipated that the organization of guidance in a State will 
be supported by funds and other assets which may be available 
to the State. The form of organization, the functions, and the 
methods of administration are all matters which are to be deter- 


mined by the State authorities. 


(0) T : 
"8anization of the Service Staff 


th The present staff of the Service is assigned to responsibilities in 
F following categories: (1) Field service, especially in Federal- 
tate relationships, and in the administrative aspects of establishing 
N maintaining guidance programs; (2) Counselor training, with 
sp basis both on institutional method and content, and on ia 
ing Ice training of counselors who are employed; (3) Occupationa 
Vormation, including all phases of accumulating, evaluating, and 
Seminating facts, making source material available, exploring 
al and other supplementary aids, and using occupational facts in 
ri work or counseling; (4) Methods and techniques used in guid- 
Ce programs, such as counseling, cumulative records, tests and 


“asurements, and follow-up studies. 
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‘ ustment: interim 


551 Fifth Ave- 


cupational informa- 
artment of the In- 


V 


«oh the test 
VALIDITY. The validity of a test is the extent to Legh P 
measures what it purports to measure. Test validity adits on the 
whenever possible, in terms of the relationship between bility hi 
test and some other objective measure of the trait or A called the 
the test is designed to gauge. The latter measure 15 ratings for 
criterion. Thus, for example, school grades, veces ma against 
intelligence, or academic honors may be used as the cri ly, an exist- 
which to validate a test of general intelligence. Frequent} k betwee? 
ing test believed valid is used as a criterion. The correlatio 
criterion and test scores is the validity coefficient. fficiency- A 

Validity and reliability are related aspects of test: © criterion 
iable, for its correlation oe be remem 
limited by its own reliability coefficient (and, it shoul howeveF> 
of the criterion). A test:may, lid meas 
consistent—without being a va dependen 
a high correlation with outside in 4 

erformance. ively 10 

i used E of vocational aptitude have eia d 
alidity. Often, however, this is not to ne strument. 
t at the test is not a satisfactory measuring "ritenia a 
Rather, it Teflects the fact that adequate and reliable 4i acult t° 
gap Pational success against which to validate tests are © e a svit 
define and measure, It js difficult, for example, to ee medi- 
able em as to what constitutes success in the practice numbet 
cine—any single ctiterion, such as income is influenced by ine fees: 
of extraneous factors, such as the individuals’ policy rega" j 

The criterion measures are also likely to be rough and SU pude 
error. Furthermore, a number of factors, in addition tO a ti- 
determine vocational success, A one-to-one correlation betWwe 
hardly be expected. 

No arbitrary standard can 
tory validity coefficient. The 
must evaluate the size of the c 
hensiveness, adequacy and reli 
must rely on his own apprais 


tisfac* 
be set as the minimum for a Sunselot 
vocational or educational comp A 
efficient in the light ed x additi” 
ability of the criterion an onten £ 
al of the suitability of the 
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> test and the experience which he and others have had with its 
e. 
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VARIABILITY OR DISPERSION. In describing a set of statis- 
tical data the first descriptive measure stated is an average of some 
dian or the mode. Which- 
Ever one of these is stated has presumably been selected as being the 
Most typical of the items of the set. While this average value gives 
Something of a picture of the set of data, the picture will be more 
complete if it is known, in addition, how the items differ from the 


termed “dispersion” by statisticians and measures © ; 
n will be found discussed in any 


Standard textbook of statistical methods. A 4 
the same arithmetic mean may 


A: 50, 50 5% 5% 5% 50, 50. 
B: 35) 48 49: 5% 5b 5% 65. 
C: 35 40 45» 5% 55 60, 65. 


T he arithmetic mean (X) of each series is 50. 50 is the most 

ical of the items in series A since each item has the same value, 

at of the mean. There is no dispersion or variability in this series 

pad any calculated measure of dispersion would have a zero value. 

a Series B most of the items lie close to the mean and the dispersion 

S not great. In series C the items are scattered further from the 
mean and the dispersion or variability is greatest in this series. 


The Range 

th The range of a set of data is the arithmetic difference between 
io highest and lowest items of the set. While this may be used asa — 
5 €asure of dispersion, it is the least satisfactory, or weakest, of all 
uch measures since it does not take into consideration the relative 
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set. 
positions or magnitudes of items between the two ae a . = the 
For the two sets B and C given above the ranges are ers = aon i 
dispersion of B is less than that of C. This measure © iti P of two 
also an unsatisfactory one for comparing the variabi oc AE 
different sets of data, especially if the total frequency of the ‘ast dite 
differ greatly. For range is apt to increase with frequencies, 
persion does not necessarily do so. 


Quartile Deviation or Semi-Interquartile Range an 
: ee a . tter 
The quartile deviation measures dispersion somewhat be 


— Qi wherein 
the range. It is calculated by the formula Q = = ss 


. is 
Q is the semi-interquartile range, Qs is the upper quartile ant e 
the lower quartile. The difference (Qa — Q1) is the es of the 
range. By definition, Q; is that score below which one four h of the 
items of the set lie, and Qs that score above which one fourth et lie 
items of the set lie, Therefore, one half of the items of the whi 
between Qı and Qs and (Qs — Q1) gives the range oe The 

of the items in the central portion of the distribution 4% 


2 SaaS sm: 
narrowness of this serves as a measure of concent central 
ange, in comparison with the total range, indicating that the Jf the 

sy of the items differs but little from the mean or median. 
distribution 


d 
K _ an! 
Md tQ g ê symmetrical one then Md—Q =Q: 


than the range it h 
5 as the w i range 
onal measure hate eakness that, like the range, 


of scores within the set rather th 


A viations of the individual scores a f the 
average. “Absolute value” means that the algebraic signs differ 
deviations are to be ignore © 
ence between each score and th 
score and the arithmetic mean is 


€ average stated as typical of 
mean is the most commonly cal 


culated, 
The computation is illustra 


; bov® 
ted for series B and C give? # 
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Bs X IXI C: X IXI 
35 15 35 15 

48 2 40 10 

49 I 45 5 

50 o 50 o 

st I 55 5 

52 2 60 10 

65 15 65 15 

36 60 

M.D, = 2x1 — 96 = 5.1 M.D. = ZAK — 5° — 8.59 

N y 5-14 N 7 


For each series the mean (X) is 50. The absolute values of the 
€Viations of the individual scores from the mean are designated by 
1x1, If those scores below 50 were assigned negative deviations and 
those above 50 positive deviations the sum of the deviations would 
© Zero, The purpose of the computation, to secure the magnitude 
of the average deviations, would then be defeated. Consequently, in 

€ calculation all the deviations are taken as positive. t 
$ e calculation of the mean deviation from the mean is not as 
W aPle as that illustrated here if the mean is a decimal quantity or if 

€ data is classified into a frequency table. However, of the meas- 
Tia of dispersion which take into account the magnitude of every 

€m in the set the mean deviation is about the simplest to compute. 
1S measure of dispersion has the advantage that meaning is 
me assigned the result of the calculation. Set B is less variable 
f an set C because the mean of the deviations of the scores of set B 
ee their mean is 5.14 while the corresponding mean deviation for 
1s 8.57, s 
th The a this measure of dispersion is not more widely used is 
dha. it cannot be used as a link in further mathematical analysis of 
at Set of data. This is because it is not truly algebraic 1n form, the 
8ebraic signs of the deviations being ignored as stated above. 


as Standard Deviation l 

Pp The standard deviation is by far the most used measure of dis- 

ie 10n, The symbol used for it is almost universally o. To calculate 
Tom unclassified data the following steps are necessary: 


1. The deviation of each score from the true arithmetic mean of 


the set must be found (x). 
2. Each deviation must be squared, (x°). > 
3- The squared deviations must be summed (2x?). 
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4. The sum of the squared deviations must be divided by the 
number of scores in the set, thus finding the mean squ 
deviation, (Zx?/N). 


5. The square root of the mean squared deviation must be taken 


ae 
N 
The formula is, therefore, o = a. This measure is sometimes 


ee the “root-mean-square-deviation” which, by comparison with 
€ steps indicated above for its calculation, will be seen to be a very 


sei descriptive name. The process for series B and C is illustrate 
w. 


B: X x x? C: X x x? 
35 —15 225 = 225 
35 5 
> ae 3 a sto EO 
— I =. 25 
oe A ee 
51 + I I 55 + 5 25 
5 +2 4 60 +o 100 
8 agis, 225 65 715 2 
460 700 
B:o = x2 = 
a= E = OTET. = 8.1, 
ede = 700 _ Vīoo = 10.0 
As indi x 
len PAR y deviation, calculated in a previot T gree: 
concentrated than series o. series B and C show series B to 
Note that the magni ? involved 


in the calculation of g as qo! CV6ty individual score îs 1 
deviation. There i „aS An the case in the calculation of the "ay. 
tion. ere is this important aiff however: in the (3 
culation of o the algebraic signs of th aie o ee retained: Th 
calculation of o is, therefore, tore sity clectaais than that of th' 


ae d 
mean deviation. Beca R tanda" 
. use of its mathematical nature the S further 


ant measure in conjunction Wi", 4 at 
ts of data. This will be apPrel#""" of 
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of the area under the curve lies between ordinates located 30 below 
and go above the central or mean ordinate; that 95.45 percent of the 
area lies between ordinates 20 below and 26 above the mean 
Ordinate; and that 68.27 percent of the area lies between ordinates 
Se o below and one ø above the mean ordinate. o is not only used 
a Process of fitting normal curves to sets of data where such 
ng is applicable, but is used in the fitting of asymmetrical curves 
as well, 
fr Any particular measure of dispersion, such as mean deviation 
fom the mean, will have different values when calculated from 
different samples of the same kind. This fluctuation, termed “sam- 
Pling fluctuation” will be found treated in any discussion of Relia- 
naty. The important point to note here is that the standard devia- 
On is, in general, more stable or less subject to sampling fluctuation 
ria any other measure of dispersion. This fact is one of the strong- 
tio Tecommendations for its use wherever psychological or educa- 
Nal data are to be submitted to careful analysis. 


The Coefficient of Variability 
an deviation, and standard 


The range, interquartile range, me 
deviation a E of E, dispersion. When it is desired to 
to apare different sets of data as to variability, it is.often necessary 
es have a relative measure of dispersion. For this purpose the co- 
ficient of variability is the most commonly used measure. i 
Direct comparison of 0’s of series of data would be misleading 
p cither of the following circumstances: (1) If the data of the sets 
cing Compared were expressed in the same units but had very 
os €rent means. Thus, if it were desired to compare the variability 
length of men’s feet with variability of width of men’s thumbs, 
$ being measured in inches, no direct comparison of o’s could be 
Made Since the arithmetic means of the two series would be so very 
erent, In the set for length of foot one would expect o to be 
€ater since the mean length of foot is certainly greater than the 
ca width of thumb. (2) If the data of the sets are expressed in 
me rely different units a direct comparison of the os would be 
co aningless, Thus if variability of human oral temperature is to be 
sho pared with variability of weight no direct comparison of o’s 
ld be measured in degrees 
pounds. 
a coefficient of var- 


CE 
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rd 
á e standa 
percent. The formula is V =- 100 where o is th 


. ient it 

deviation and X is the arithmetic mean. By using tkir penne) 

comes possible to compare the variabilities of sets se of scared 
different data, or of sets of the same kind (such as se 

ving different means, 


R.E. W. 


silan ree, will face 
VETERANS, The war veteran returning to civilian life w 
many readjustments to famil 


not convertible into i 


loymer’ 
and early upon return from war, later unemp e 
and Vocational maladjus 


ining, The effect of these and other slad ag i 
ș Concern himself at once with re whi 
y cases the first job offered or at least the o 

Pays the most Money, 


jthin 

Thus it is that the Counseling of veterans will take place Tai 

the framework of ional orientation, reorientation ae with 
nseling thus deserves a high prio vetera 

Tespect to the needs and demands of the individual oe readily 

It should be noted too that Vocational counseling provides to ape 

acceptable means of leading from one type of Gip T 

other. A veteran who consults a counselor with respect Pa n 

job may gradually find himself discussing certain pene early r 

emotional problems, which, if not Properly taken care © 

his readjustment period, will 

a later period or may even block justm 1 counsé 

It should be Pointed out in this g; 
ing that, contrary to popul 
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Pinions and expectations of the war veterans themselves, making 
an immediate vocational decision and getting an immediate job are 
not always or necessarily equivalent in many cases to adequate or 
Satisfying vocational adjustment. Many human beings seek for 
°ver-simplified solutions of their adjustment problems and war 
veterans are no exception. As was true of the youth surveyed in 

aryland by the American Youth Commission,’ getting a job 
®PPears to be a simple and completely adequate way of solving 
one’s adjustment problems. “Give me a job and I will do the rest” 
appears to be the attitude of many war veterans and, indeed, the 
Point of view of veterans’ needs by many citizens who organize so- 
called vocational counseling services for war veterans. As will be 
Seen later in this discussion, however, getting a job is oftentimes only 

e first in a long series of steps required for adequate vocational 
readjustment, In many cases it should not be the first step but 
Should be preceded by certain types of orientation and personality 
Counseling which are preparatory and prerequisite to adequate vo- 
cational adjustment and even to getting an immediate job.? Job 
Placement is not necessarily the same process as employment coun- 
e. ing, 


Outline of Steps Involved in Vocational Counseling 
asons for Seeking Counseling 

War veterans, and indeed all individuals should, and in most 
Cases do, seek vocational counseling partly because of a desire for 
More information about occupational opportunities, training re- 
quirements and similar questions. Sometimes the counseling is sought 

cause of confusion experienced by war veterans as they seek help 
Tom community agencies which compete for the opportunity to 
ald veterans to readjust themselves to civilian life. An equally im- 
Portant although less well-understood need for vocational counseling 
Comes from our incomplete knowledge about our own abilities, apti- 
des and interests. Relatively few individuals can be sufficiently 
objective with respect to their own qualifications for vocational 
Placement to make a satisfactory diagnosis of their capabilities. And 
the individual himself is objective or at least suspects his own true 
Status, then perhaps his parents, his teachers or his fond uncles and 
aunts may cloud his own understanding of his capabilities. 

Still a third reason for seeking vocational counseling lies in the 
oct that many war veterans will possess personal and emotional 
impediments to adequate adjustment and to reemployment or, in 
Some cases as a result of military experience, will have become 
Overly dependent upon others to make their decisions. These three 
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en.’ . racter of 
reasons for counseling influence or determ ine the cha 
counseling as will be evident in the following discussion. 


Two Major Steps in Counseling 


; eps 

Vocational counseling consists essentially of two major 
with many sub-steps: first, the use of certain analytical tec ondly, 
to discover what capabilities an individual possesses; and, io an 
the cooperative use of certain procedures designed to ena wor 
individual to develop fuller understanding of himself and th aoa 
within which he must find satisfactory and satisfying adjust olved, 
When deeply laid emotional experiences and feelings are a H 
specialized therapeutic procedures must be integrated w1 
above two basic steps in vocational counseling. 

Analytical techniques consist of valid and dependable 
of finding out for which jobs success can be predicted Bee o. 
eran or for any other individual. These ways are really samp = per 
aptitudes and interests, They consist of paper and pencil reg ysis 
formance and oral tests, interview observations and an af test 
nce and training. aan m as 
et and experiences should be in terms of definite predic tion 
j r particular individuals. The ma an 
r dividual by avoiding overestimate yep. 
stimates of Probabilities of successful and satisfying 


ways 
vet- 


ments, 


The givin: of : s A individual 50 that 
he may see § of occupational information to an indiv g 


3 t of the demands of different types of WO 
tou ce Procedure: In the case of veterans who show § 
oms O. rejecting thi Civilian’s Pek onsibility for their own acy 
sions, care must be P depende” 


ing th 0E 
information about jobs. Othe am all responsibility 


son mi 
epend, r-reaction ©. di- 
cause them to underestimate ee ee, uch To 
viduals in many cases make the Mistake of being satisfied WI" 
first job offered, the old job or any new job, The use of the: 
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i ; ‘ Ree 
pa ror tange and may desire to have the counselor tell him in a 
raight-forward manner what job he should and can get.® 


Occupational Rehabilitation 


to Certain special factors must be given consideration in the voca- 
en counseling of veterans. Among these special factors is the 
= ae one of physical disabilities. The number of physically dis- 
led individuals seeking and needing vocational rehabilitation 
‘trough retraining, reorientation and counseling will probably run 
into hundreds of thousands. Fortunately, governmental aid is 
available to these disabled veterans through the Public Law No. 16, 
raining and Service Act of 1940, and through the various laws 
establishing the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. The 
Necessary legislative and financial facilities, therefore, appear to 
€ provided for the reorientation, counseling and readjustment of 
sabled veterans. 
to k n counseling rehabilitation cases, t l 
now about the various factors involved in this work, such as 
an understanding of the nature and variety of physical disabilities. 
€ needs more to know about the techniques of counseling these 
Physically handicapped veterans. The counseling of these individ- 
uals does not differ greatly in general type of procedure and in the 
essentials from the counseling of able-bodied persons. But the 
Counselor must give special consideration to emotional disturbances 
and mental states brought about by habitual brooding and depres- 
ŝton associated with the thought of being handicapped and by the 
ility to see any hope for readjustment and for overcoming the 


the vocational counselor needs 


Mab) 
andicap. The counselor must also be able to see the relationship 
of the disability to the training and vocational objective and must 
@Ppraise the physical handicaps of the individual in terms of his 
€sired vocational objective. In this respect, the counselor should 
€lp the individual to center his attention on his abilities rather 
ate on his disabilities by helping him face openly his disability 
his feelings about it. 7 
oth n counseling physically handicapped veterans, as is true of 
er individuals, an analysis of capabilities must be made through 
Comprehensive analysis of capacities, interests, personality and 
€r factors, using psychological tests and the other analytic tech- 


ues mentioned above. Furthermore the counselor will find it 
Cessary to become oriented and informed with respect to the 
certain physical disabilities. 


Trivties of jobs open to individuals with sical t 
18 information will be useful in cases where individuals with 
andicaps aspire to vocational goals beyond the limits of their 


ne 


NCE 
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t be well- 
physical capacities. In such cases, the counselor ds disabled 
informed about occupational outlets in order to ye oal whichis 
veteran to find a satisfactory equivalent vocational g a 
within his physical range of possibilities. so be fully 

In saisine disabled veterans, the counselor must men avail- 
informed about the various agencies and special oE of them by 
able for counseling such persons and should make fade the Unite 
referring the individual veteran. These agencies inclu ent Service, 
States Veterans Administration, United States ae Rehabili- 
the Federal Security Agency, the Office of Occupation 1 


loca 
A y pi te and 
tation of the Federal Security Agency and various sta 

welfare agencies. 


Psychiatric Complications 


elo 
nseling to veterans, the agent: 
incidence of psychiatric a from if 
an is usually found with civilian clients, This aris ims 


one by the Psychia 
Vocational] Counselor, 
gross Psychiatrie - i 
Ki the fields of Psychiatry and abnormal psychology to at 
the common manifestations or symptoms of maladjustm eer 
over, the Vocational Counselor will need to adapt his pro espect , 
e m emoti disorganized states both par mation A 
the testing of a: s info. ak 
the ome nd the use of occupational tional 8° 


e individual choose ana occupa 
Older Clients 


es tO 


P voca” 

War veterans are older than the usual type of client gr tion 

tional counseling. This older age status introduces comp e ciate? 

in the counseling process, such as anxiety induced by and a marriage 

with delayed economic independence and postponement © g furthe 
and the establishment of a hom, T 


e. To many veterans, taki"? ng ns 
time out to complete occupational training seems like y ve pal 
many years to the delay already induced by the war. Man Jo 
will prefer to get their training o 
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accelerated and overly simplified training programs made neces- 
sary by the urgency of the war may not be fully satisfactory for the 
Preparation of war veterans for life careers which demand flexi- 
bility and great personal resources rather than the ability to do a 
Simple operation at a particular time in an emergency period. 
oreover many such emergency training programs, set up to train 
Workers in a great hurry, were abandoned at the close of the war. 
The older age status of the war veteran who decides to go back 
t: school to complete his training may produce additional com- 
Plications in counseling because of the age difference between the 
veteran and the younger person who goes through the school in the 
regular sequence. Fitting the school situation to the mature veteran 
may cause some difficulties because of the social psychology in- 
volved. In many cases, the counselor may need to help the veteran 
find refresher courses, accelerated courses and special curricula 
Which complete his training in less than the normal period of time, 
Without serious sacrifice in quality of learning of vocational and 


Seneral education values. 


Reconversion Through Counseling 
Two special factors must be considered to gain a deeper under- 
Standing of the veteran’s problem in converting himself from mili- 
directly related to the question of 


tary to civilian life. The first is 
Choice of occupation. The individual veteran needs the counselor’s 
assistance in determining the significance of previous civilian train- 
g and experience in relation to service training and experience. 
The evaluation of both types of experiences will be influenced by 
£ individual’s present goals as related to his pre-war goal. To give 
Us counseling aid, the vocational counselor needs to use the special 
aids Prepared for determining equivalents of military and civilian 
Occupational experiences.” These tables of equivalents permit the 
Counselor to make the individual aware of the salvageable aspects 
of his military training and experience and the type of jobs to 
Which he may transfer his skills acquired in military life. ; 
Young war veterans whose only occupational experience prior 
© service was in an unspecialized job may experience considerable 
€elings of conflict between their present aspirations and their 
Prospects. In civilian life, the adolescent ordinarily expects to wait 
a long time and to go through a prolonged period of being domi- 
Rated vocationally by older, more established men. Now, many 
Veterans may find it difficult to accept this rôle after having attained 
Positions of considerable responsibility in the service. This problem 
is sometimes illustrated by the hypothetical colonel in the Air Force 
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. ’s job ın 
who at age twenty-one returns from war to his messengers J 
Wall Street, : second 
These feelings, growing out of military service, are beia 
factor necessary to an understanding of the veteran’s — way he 
problem. There will be those feelings directly related to ai aula 
looks at himself in the occupational world. But there os will in- 
more generalized morale and temperamental factors “ar also the 
fluence not only his general adjustment to civilian life bu 


re- 
; 2 of. the 
manner in which he makes use of, or does not make use of. 
conversion possibilities 


Job Placement and Reco 


A cies 
Unfortunately those in charge of some community a 
have, en overly-simplified understanding of this reconver: zt idu 
Pa Justment Process. They appear to feel that if the in a way 
a 5 a Civilian job which utilizes what he has gained in yoca- 
o experience and skills in the army, then he is prepared to b lings 
tionally adjusted, In many cases individuals, because of the fee! 


that h i ing tha 
afte thet aia pacts above, would rather do anying other 


© army or would prefer almost any J the 
than the one they Prior to ene It is at this point t a 
counselor needs all the training eau. ith respect to the un ays 
standing of subtle ang disguised a a tives and effective pie 
of aiding individuals to use E Spa a = Bely: Many veteri 
if not properly counseled at this ane ea bead thoroughly © 
gusted that they will take pp. Pont, wi Jee 

W: 


nversion 
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strictions, involuntary counseling, the pressure’ of a short time to 
make a decision and the impediment of filling out governmental 
orms—all may present such psychological obstacles as to compel 
some veterans to discontinue counseling and go to the nearest 
employment office for immediate placement regardless of the long- 
term deficiencies of a job for them as individuals. Effective counsel- 
ing can still be done despite all of these obstacles and difficulties sur- 
Tounding the veterans. But the counselor of veterans must develop 
@ resourcefulness and ingenuity not always found among those 
Who counsel civilians in normal circumstances. 


Special Features of Programs and Organizations for Vocational 


Counseling of Veterans 
It is essential that vocational counseling be organized in an inte- 
grated manner with other services available to veterans. The United 
tates Veterans Administration, itself, has established its counseling 
Services for disabled veterans and others in an integrated and coor- 
dinated well-rounded program. Reference js made to the relations 
ol vocational counseling to medical treatment, to employment place- 
Ment and to the training programs within industry and in educa- 
tional institutions. Unfortunately, veterans not eligible for vocational 
rehabilitation service may not be handled in as integrated and well- 
i der Public Law No. 346, initial voca- 


&oals and training courses, 
Subsequent maladjustment of the veteran. The vocational counsel- 


ing needed by the veteran, if he is to have the greatest probabilities 
Of satisfactory and successful long-term vocational adjustment, must 
> of the highest possible caliber. Hasty and ill-advised programs 
improvised for the moment to get the veteran back to work and 
OH the unemployment compensation rolls or relief rolls are never 
Justified in terms of human or any other type of values. Planning 
for the individual’s long-term objectives in terms of his basic apti- 
tudes, capabilities, attitudes and feelings is of major importance 
not only to the individual but also to society as a whole. But the 

ecision as to what type and quality of vocational counseling shall 
be provided in every community goes beyond the realm of voca- 
tional counseling and is the responsibility of society. Counselors, as 
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orl or the 
citizens, believe that society should provide adequate a e, 
reinduction of its members so as to bring the best possi the group 
ment to the individual and the greatest possible gain to 
of which he is a member. 
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such course of training to prepare for it as will restore the employ- 
ability lost by reason of the handicap through qualifying the vet- 
eran for employment in an occupation suitable ‘to his residual abil- 
ities and vocational interests and compatible with his disability. 
Under Public Law 346 any veteran eligible for education or training 
18 entitled to be supplied vocational and educational guidance serv- 
— by the Veterans Administration with reference to making plans 
Or pursuing cither vocational training courses or educational courses 
under the provisions of the Act. 


Counseling Services Are Comprehensive 


Vocational and educational guidance are not the only counseling 
Services provided veterans under the plan of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. The counseling program has been developed with most 
Careful regard to placing emphasis upon abilities rather than disa- 

ilities, but with full recognition of the fact that veterans will have 
8reater assurance of achieving their educational or occupational 
goals when mental conflicts, emotional maladjustments, and other 
types of personal problems, are alleviated through proper counsel- 
ing being given prior to or parallel with training. For many veter- 


ans, guidance in the selection of an occupation or of an educational 
Objective is all that is required. Other veterans need assistance in 
n resolving mental conflicts, in attain- 


Nandling personal problems, i 

Ng emotional stability or in learning how to secure and hold em- 
Ployment, The Veterans Administration furnishes all the kinds of 
Counseling service which are needed by an individual veteran. He is 


guided in making intelligent use of other clinical and professional 
Services, available to him through the Veterans Administration and 
Other agencies, for the purpose of assisting him in making and main- 
taining the mental, emotional, and social adjustment essential to 
the attainment of his objectives. Each veteran is counseled as a 
Person, regarded as a complete entity with reference to his needs, 
and educational and vocational guidance are not given without full 
aa deration of all problems which may affect the life of the indi- 
dual. 
When the V. A. counseling program for World War II veterans 
Was initiated in 1943, the counseling services were provided in fifty- 
ree regional offices. As the number of veterans increased this 
Service has been decentralized to about 300 Veterans Administra- 
tion guidance centers established in educational institutions and is 
now being extended to the sub-regional offices located in areas in 
Which it has not been found practical to establish guidance centers 
in educational institutions. Steps are being taken to establish Vet- 
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erans Administration counseling units in Army and Navy ban 
5o as to supply counseling services to disabled persons before 
are discharged from such hospitals. ans 
Vocational advisement and educational counseling by Veter II 
Administration Advisers for blinded servicemen of World War e 
who were patients in Army hospitals was established at Valley ~~ 
General Hospital, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, in May, 1943» sal 
was extended in August 1943 to Old Farms Convalescent Hosp ke + 
Avon, Connecticut which was the Army’s center for the protract. 


convalescence and orientation training of blinded servicemen. | phia 
lar services were established piada 


purposes to be achi i oo (o) 
. . : 
assist them in effecting social adj tm isability; (0) 
t to the disability; 
help them determine their v iea é pe 
ollowing their discharge from the 1 
ry arrangements for getting them p or 
yment programs; and (f) render ational 
7 v 

na €s as would contribute to their 

. i gr 
ters m 1945 the Veterans Administration took action to, ; 


sa jen 
P Program for Providing vocational advisement to pat! 


F fo sl 
a ka Administration hospitals. Under the plan previous Y 
z : € regional offices rendered advisement services @ jal 
mcreasing rate to i i i: 


ge from the hospital. 5 es; 
or the severely A hospital na s 
A are selected with due (consideration 
the individua}’s capacities, aptitudes and interests; his preria ted 
potential work tolerance; his record ent andito 


t loym ; 
experiences; the nature of his home che he y gt aes 


and commun! 
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enera] voc. 
for the veteran, and specific 


the emer that exist or may be developed; the demands of 
he Aen possibilities of adapting the job to the individual, and 
‘sability ; oe and work conditions of the job; the type of 
1s acceptance, diagnosis and prognosis of the individual’s condition; 
at exist a of and adjustment to his handicap; the differences 
In ae Pd persons having the same general disability. è 
their ecrivates ere persons discharged from hospitals must continue 
e before scence at home or wait for a considerable period of 
Special they can assume the duties of job or school training; 
n an eae and social adjustment programs may be arranged 
fi, apy a basis to suit individual needs and to combine 
Ned at h 2 vocational rehabilitation. If the patient who 1s con- 
ome is interested in a job objective requiring courses of 


ational fields appropriate 


Stu 

Y, su 

Eton courses are provided by correspondence supplemented 
tron; ial or reader services and by such mechanical and elec- 


XC egu; 
c uipme: apes È 3 3 
ap, quipment as may assist in overcoming the veteran s handi 


In 
habil; penera, it may be stated that every possible r 
n p on service is offered the patient as a able to 
Ra te a p aamen, Furthermore every & coordi- 
Bins se) that thie rehabilitation process may 
pital to home and into training oF employment. 


To 
= Guidance 
cond 3 F is also being developed a group guidance program to be 
Lè Si Ver connection with the advisement and guidance of vet- 
Atge, eterans Administration hospitals and in communities at 
p vidua] group guidance methods will supplement the regular 
ant ee procedures and will in no way be Y 3 
tr, , Ons, 5 e ough the medium of appropriate DE b 
eu Voc as forums, panels and discussion groups: conc 
on Munity ‘ational Advisers, often with the assistance 
an such ae will be accomplished ki- an F 
T e basic steps in the advisement an ; 
aaeoa lae dual ETT Erh 
ae Veter through group methods. These steps include informing 
Si Pplyin, an of the nature and function of vocational a hi 
re into him with occupational information, and piv E Bo ih 
i Use of the need for analysis of his abilities and traits zone 
Seek į Psychological tests, etc. As a means of stimulating sae 
Ndividual advisement and of disseminating necessary infor- 


: E 
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guidance 


mation and developing appropriate attitudes, the group dividual 


a K S e e in 
Program will constitute an important adjunct to th 
counseling provided by the Veterans Administration. 


Counseling for Personal Adjustment personal 
g unde 
provide 
of vet- 
stment 


Another of the special types of service is counseling pt 
adjustment. The purpose of personal adjustment couns io 
the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education program 1s 


5 ms 
€ personal and emotional problems 


r emotional 


icularly °° 
: disturbances, and particu reat 
© Mvolvemen 


t rop! jate 
ment. » are referred for app 


varl 
, a necessary to integrate and coordinate the Y5 the 
types of counseling service, including personal counseling, 
vocational and educational guidance services so that all 
ing services rendered in any case will be directed to 


n rima, 
Plishing the Purposes authorized y law. On this basis, be to as 
object of the guidance servi ` 


a i inment Ot 
as a factor in this process. Counseling for the AE fo) dingly 
Purpose must necessaril 
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Advisement and Guid- 


the V, 
Cterans / . o a t 

rans Administration’s * Manual of 
a procedure which 


ance” wi 

would =d prepared with a view to providing edure wl 

of vota kon, Too upon the application of the basic principles 

would be m counseling but at the same time insure that they 
upplemented by and coordinated with other types of 


Counse’ 5 r 

ual os according to the needs in the individual case. The Man- 
efore sets forth first the major procedural steps believed 
dyisement in all cases 


essenti 

ena to the accomplishment of vocational a 

Special. of whether they may require the application of the more 
i ized techniques such as those of personal adjustment counsel- 


. Th 0 
ese major steps are summarized below: 


(a) The first step is preliminary to those comprising the actual 
counseling process but is so related to them with respect to 


the necessity of its being taken before the counseling of an 
individual is initiated that it must be given precedence in 
this presentation. It is to assemble and organize occupa- 
tional information covering the nature of the work done, 
the training requireme king conditions, the em- 


nts, the wor 
and outlets with respect to the occu- 


ployment requirements 

pations comprising the fields affording employment for the 

disabled and the non-disabled. This step also includes sys- 
at educational and training 


tematizing information as to wh 
facilities may be utilized to prepare persons for meeting 
ducational requirements essential to 


the employment or © i r 
attain their occupational or educational objectives. 


(b) The next step is to ascertain through recognized counseling 
*s interests, aptitudes, attainments, 


techniques the veteran’ 
and personality traits, which have the greatest significance 


in determining the occupational fields and the educational 
pursuits in which he may have the greatest possibility of 
success, considering also the limitations imposed by physical 
or mental disability. The counseling techniques include 
interviewing, the review of records of school training, and of 
military or naval service, the survey of work history, and the 
use of objective tests. The tests use 


d include interest tests, 
personality inventories, mental ability tests, achievement 
itude tests and trade tests. 


tests, special apt! These tests pro- 
vide a means for the counselee to demonstrate objectively 
the possession of abilities, aptitudes, and interests previously 
unrevealed especially in the fields unexplored because of 
the person’s restricted opportunities for activities within 


such fields. 


ANCE 
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ional require 
(c) Having the information regarding the Saat respecting 
ments and training facilities, and the inform the next step 38 
the veteran’s potentialities and attainments, ther. This W- 
to make a direct application of one to toe capacities wi 
cludes comparing the veteran’s occupationa objectives, the 
the occupational demands of ee g educatio 
veteran’s educational potentialities with r education’ 
achievement required for the attainment edequacy an 
objectives, and the determination as to the a light 
suitability of su 
of the veteran’s aptitudes 


5 en 
These major steps involve many actions by the adviser 
guidance personnel such as th . retin 
ing information, interviewing, administering and interp 

of aptitude, interest and: ability ess it 
Services, etc. In order to integrate the counseling proc ting 
necessary to establish some definite procedure for coordina 


dical. Th, 


When proper! e fo ise the complete ‘ Oe 
tional Advisement Record,” ee 2 


advantage, con 

» if applied routinely, tend to func- 
to an undesirable extent the order in which the counseling may 
limit the number of factors whi tended 
ent record, No such control is 1” g 
nor is there any intention to ]i 


wi 3 jews OF | 
mut the number of interview dvisels 

time required to complete the Counselin 

nsider any pertinent fa 


trol 


EN 
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recording en which are intended to preserve uniformity in 
ry be as v results of the counseling. It is important that the rec- 
niform as possible and that the data be recorded on 
= ving the definite meanings assigned to 
es and used by 10: i be transferred many 
by many different employees before the veteran’s 
ing some specific 
Manual does 
the different 


Cou 
nseli 
ing the Individual Veteran 


Wh 
Bi n a 
nie ole Spor applies for vocat 
“R c Law 3 a for educational and vocatio: 
46 an appointment letter is mailed to him and a 


ehabi $ 
thi ilitati 
ion and Education File” is prepared for his case. In 
his service records, ab- 


be necessary for coun- 
cluded a copy of his 
eet. Transcripts of 
ployers are secured 


ional rehabilitation under 
nal guidance under 


School re 
c 
Necessary fo and statements from former em] 
to acre ce eee purposes. 
habil case E reports for counseling the Adviser assigned 
p Uitation ws all the material that is in the counselee’s “Re- 
fits tced a Education File.” When the ve i 
inig ad What i Adviser who explains to him his righ 
Whig Interview expect from the advisement procedure. ing the 
icon Ains Hage the veteran the Adviser secures factual data 
am Ustitute th SOR ONE of the forms which have been d 
(prefs other ni ‘Vocational Advisement Record.” The data include 
tiop ence f ems the veteran’s family status, 
tests outlook, 3 sop or as and training), Wor 
© veter ith this material as a guide to help decide what 
ang Ctrist eid a should take, the Adviser © 
Reg, Scores th, arranges for testing. The psy ometrist administers 
Cop a and a tests, records the test results and 
tran, €nts sete Chart.” These results together wi 
Confanitted h ich may be helpful in interpreting the test data are 
ers wi o the Adviser and if necessary the psychometrist again 
bay Èe os ‘the Adviser. 
close Pon N es 4 has the info 
to aset a to proceed in taking 
sting the veteran in selecting 4? 


rmation necessary to provide a 
the steps which relate more 


employment objective 


7 NCE 
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r. The 
and the course or courses of training to prepare aye 
Adviser studies the information assembled in the Sage factors to 
ment Record and evaluates that relating to each of jection of the 
determine their significance with reference to the se the various 
educational or occupational objective. He dipos are nec- 
factors with the veteran, making any explanations w ce and in 50 
essary to give the counselee insight into their ns reenter infor- 

oing gives special attention to supplying any oe rerminañons 
mation which will help the veteran to make his own ea ctives an 
as to the choice of his occupational or educational on ecte 
training courses, During this interview the Adviser is T erything 
refrain from making directive statements but to ao roblems 
Possible to improve the veteran’s own understanding of the P i- 


. A is own 
confronting him so that he may be induced to make his 
sions. 


«active: 
pjectiv 
the chosen employment i Adviser, 


he veteran, the Vaea al Jf the 
cessary a Medical Consu e Advise! 
is found not suitable A wher? 
the emplo t obian an until a suitable one 1s cho rep 
i ploymen objective is agreed upon the Adviser P there 
: Summary of Vocational Advisement Record” and inclu 


o 
- í a 
! recommendations to the Training Officer rain 
to continue to assist the veteran throughout his period 


a Trainin Officer and when ne 


selected employment Objective 
Proceeds to assist the vete 


on upo; aging the v 
consider fully and carefully pon encouragi 


e i : NY the factors which relate to aa 
ing his occupational adjustment, This emphasis is desira? 
nearly all veterans who will be 
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Where Counseling Is Available 


In order to make the advisement and guidance services available 
to veterans at points near their homes the Veterans Administration 
has employed a staff of competent, professionally trained and other- 
wise well qualified persons to administer its counseling service. A 
very large number of qualified counseling personnel (more than 
1,400 at the present writing) is made available in the Branch Offices, 
regional offices and sub-regional offices to serve veterans throughout 
the nation. The counseling services have also been further distributed 
y the establishment of several hundred guidance centers in educa- 
tional institutions spread over the country. This arrangement makes 
It possible for a large number of well-qualified people in colleges 
and universities who would not wish to sever their relationship with 
their educational institutions but who are able to contribute highly 
Valuable service in the counseling of veterans, to participate in the 

terans Administration counseling program. 

The fact that a veteran is requested to report for counseling ata 
Veterans Administration guidance center located at any particular 
Mstitution places no obligation upon him to take educational or 
training courses at that institution. For example it would be possible 

Or a veteran to be counseled at a guidance center in New York 
and to take his training in an approved educational institution or 


industrial establishment in California if that seems to be the best 


Way to secure the education or training which he needs and desires. 


n most cases veterans select training institutions or establishments 
Near their homes, but the location of the Veterans Administration 
dance center at which a veteran receives counseling should in no 

ay limit or influence his selection of an educational or training 
idance center plan which lo- 


Course or a place of training. The gw 
fates a great part of the practical work of counseling in educational 
institutions which provide counselor training is in many respects 
: eal, Such colleges and universities not only are able to tram coun- 
Sors through their usual classroom instruction, but they are also 
a position to combine with this instruction observation of the 
actua] counseling procedure. As the new counselors develop, they 
Are given closely supervised practice in counseling techniques. Thus 
4 €stablished guidance centers not only provide veterans hess z 
sa vices of well-qualified and experienced counselors, but they also 
erve to increase the number of trained counselor personnel. 
nstitutions, three kinds of 
nder one plan the educa- 


ling services and space 


Since facilities vary in educational i 
tio, ance centers have been approved. U 
Nal institution provides complete counse 


UIDANCE 
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dminis- 
3 ° eterans A 
activities, including testing, are accomplished by ice that worl 
tration personnel. Under this arrangement pas services rela 
otherwise be eliminated, may cooperate in providing 


members 
least one Vocational Adviser and one Training Officer Se A 
of the faculty of the educational institution who cea Apprais- 
counsel veterans at guidance centers are called “Voca the Veterans 
ers” in order to distinguish them in the records, from ay 


tions to render service 


ifie 

competent, well trained, and highly qu ma the 
pons available. It was felt that colleges and paye membess 
best source of Potential advisers since among their teen , e funda- 
could be found many persons with graduate training in t istration 
mental fields of Psychology, industrial personnel a analy- 
public personne] administration, labor problems, labor mar 4 
sis, tests and measurements, Social work and community oth 
tion, education, rehabilitation of the handicapped, V 
Psychology, mental hygiene 


um 

P T p 
1 and Psychiatry, In addition, counsel! 
of the persons so trained ha; 


< in s 
. nave had practical experience in, far a 
ing students and adults in the community, Experience wise 00° 


whose lives and plans have been s 
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Society. Even the most highly qualified professional counselors are 
finding the job a challenge for their technical skills, personal abili- 
ties, and most ingenious efforts. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE, APTITUDE FOR. The veterin- 
arian safeguards the livestock industry by insuring better health of 
farm animals. In so doing, human health and wealth are strongly 
Influenced. There are many variations of this work. ‘ 
. About 6o per cent of all veterinarians engage in private prac- 
tice, where the primary effort is the detection and treatment of the 
diseases and injuries of domestic animals, such as cows, horses, pigs, 
Steep, and poultry; vaccination of animals to prevent the spread of 
Iseases; and the prevention of cruelty to animals. In a general 
Practice, these men will encounter all of the animals mentioned; 
and possibly also dogs and cats, such fur-bearing animals as foxes, 
mink, muskrats, and rabbits, and at times wild game and fish. In 
Tural areas, all farm animals will be patients, but a specialized 
Practice may be developed for any one species. In the larger cities, 
the household pets and breeding kennels will provide the greatest 
Source of income, while individual effort may bring any group toa 
Position of primary importance. 
The United States Department of Agriculture, employs more 
Veterinarians than any other agency. In this field, the chief problems 
are disease eradication and meat inspection. In disease eradication, 
Cattle are tested for tuberculosis and brucellosis, inspected and 
ipped for ticks; sheep are examined and dipped for mange or 
Scabies; and there are programs against other diseases. In meat 
Mspection, emphasis is placed upon the public health problems asso- 
ciated with food products of animal origin; chiefly the inspection 
p: meat-producing animals before, at the time of, and after 
Slaughter. Other opportunities in the Department include stock- 
ards and packing house supervision, enforcement of import and 


E 
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+ animal 
in @ 
export regulations, and laboratory or research Lene control, 
iseases, animal husbandry, biochemistry, virus an 
and parasitology. inarians spe- 
AEE ice te these two main classes, a few mir Pa 
cialize in state and municipal health work, extension ee institu- 
versities and colleges, research work for public and pr the Army 
tions, commercial preparation of serums and ME T in the 
Veterinary Corps, conservation of fur-bearing animals e cirous ale 
wild state or under domestication, the health of 290 nthe animals, 
mals, the Propagation and care of laboratory experimen 
and even the diseases of fish. in all cases 
The work performed will vary with each field, but l actions © 
it will demand a knowledge of the structure and a an 
€ body organs, of the nature of changes produced by = i surgery 
of methods of correcting faults or abnormalities either by 
or the use of drugs and/or biological products. 


Qualifications 


some 
In order to Carry on these types of work one must pe) 
Special qualifications, Good health and stamina are ela a 
understanding of animals through close association is desir se fea! 
Cause animals Can sense fear in an attendant; and pecami 
overcomes gentleness, which is important in caring for the a go 
Prospective Student of veterinary medicine must also poss he sees 
ne of observation, and must be able to interpret what agao 
muste base S the animal cannot answer questions, 


aa conditions 
d e range of di ninviting a 
oftentimes hampered by 4 disagreeable or u: s, an 


: imited facilitie 
monotonous routine, Good understanding n Lae helps to pie 
Personal injuries, ang Toper interpretation of careful observ 
Prevents unpleasant experiences and unfavorable results. rinary 

Because of the Physica] demands upon the body, biggie 
Medicine has been almost exclus; 


3 ce. 
assume headline importan study 


Course of Study 


The study of veterinary medicine requires more th 


an averag? 

ina 
= -veterin 
ability, because the five-year Course begins during the pre-v' 
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year with the study of such subjects as zodlogy, chemistry (general 
and physiological), physics, English, history and a foreign language. 
The next two years comprise (1) anatomy (macroscopic and micro- 
Scopic) of normal tissues of all species of animals and all ages from 
embryo to adult; (2) physiology, including all stages of digestion 
and metabolism of foods, actions of the organs of the body, and 
Movements of the muscles and joints; (3) pathology, a study of 
abnormal body tissues; (4) bacteriology, a study of the disease- 
Producing agents which cause tissues to be abnormal; and (5) 
Materia medica, a study of drugs and their actions, including the 
botany of medicinal plants and their extracts. 

The last two years comprise largely clinical work on the ailing 
animal, observing deviations from normal, recognizing the cause, 
and learning to administer the appropriate medicinal or surgical 
treatment, and correcting errors of feeding and housing. Obstetrics, 
the study of the reproductive process, dentistry, toxicology, meat 
Mspection, postmortem technique and parasitology are included. 

R: G: K: 


VISION, MEASUREMENT OF. Optometry the art of measuring 
and correcting visual anomalies is based upon the sciences of physics, 
Physiology and psychology. 

The physical aspect of optometry concerns itself with the control 
of light both from the standpoint of adequate illumination and of 
the application of suitable lenses to produce upon the retina of the 
wearer the very best optical image of external objects that he is 
capable of forming. 

The physiology of vision has to do with; the functioning of the 
visual apparatus in the conversion of light impulses into nerve cur- 
rents, the action of the auxiliary focussing mechanism which adjusts 
the eyes for clear vision at various distances and the activities of 
the ocular muscles which so direct the two eyes that similar images 
May fall upon corresponding areas of the two retinae; thus ful- 
filling the requisites for single, simultaneous, binocular vision which 
is a result of the mental blending (fusion) of the two images into 
a single impression which in any pair of normal eyes 1s richer and 
More satisfying for reasons somewhat akin to those by which the 
golfer is better able to direct his club and ball with the double grip 
which use of both hands affords. 

Visual perception may be considered from three standpoints 


involving: 
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(1) The light sense which in primitive organisms consists in the 
bare ability of recognizing the presence of light or shadow. 
In the human eye there are two separate mechanisms, the 
rods (130 million in a normal eye) which occupy the para 
central and peripheral retinal areas and which are acutely 
Sensitive to movement and function at very low illumin® 
tion levels. Their principal service to the human animal is 
to keep him in touch with his surroundings, to apprise him 
of the Presence of things in his surroundings which may 
of interest to him or offer a threat to his well being ° 
safety. 


(2) The form sense resides in the retinal cones (seven million 
gi these) which in the center of the retina are closely pac*® 
much like the cells in a honeycomb. The ultimate in 1% 2 
yaon 1s; the ability to discriminate two adjacent Poe 
et by two discrete sensations. It is the form sense vod 
impli 7° Optometrist mainly is concerned since as its PY 
apis lise 1t is the interpretation of the shape and relative 
rec = parts of an image that enables the individu 

H the object looked at. o0 
ii o y the first requisite for clear seeing is 2 8 to 
image and the first concern of the optometrist nal 


Correct opti i 
Ti Optical defects and produce the best possible * 


(3) The thi involves 
the a aspect of vision is color perception which inves 
aos aon of wave lengths of light which range sing 

5 zrillionths of a millimeter or vibrations raeg 
°° million per second. While en ta here 

is no kno Perception of color as also of form , ; 
may be of bane for real color blindness, although training 
The necessity of os to some who are merely color via ch 

1 : 

« concern to the optou ne light perception is rarely pa Tie 
min “A” deficiency. Meacy COU8h it does afford a clue to 
“asurement is done with a Los tre few 


minutes t iformly ih, € Patient i -exposed 

off and me aa field. The illumination is oe 

. x ray uminati dual an 

sistent increment is int ‘on capable of gradu ine the 
: A roduced unti] the patient can determine g 


ngular aperture, when 
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measurement of errors of refraction, although preceding such meas- 
urement the case history is taken to ascertain the cause of complaint 
or any diagnostic symptoms. 


Examination 


_ Following the recording of the patient’s history and symptoms 
his naked vision and vision with his own distance glasses is recorded. 
Visual Acuity may be regarded as a measure of the faculty of 
receiving (by the lens system and retina), transmitting (by the 
Optic nerve), and mentally interpreting (by the visual centers in 
the brain) retinal impressions. Visual Acuity measurements usually 
are made at 20 feet from a chart first developed by Snellen. The 
various letters are designated by distances at which each would 
Subtend an angle of 5 minutes (1/12 of one degree) over all, each 
limb and space occupying one minute of arc. 

The 20 foot letter is 8.7 millimeters in height and width. The 40 
foot letter is twice as large and the 200 foot letter usually the largest 
on the chart is ten times as large or 87 millimeters. 

The Snellen fraction is not a fraction at all, merely a statement 
of fact. The person with normal vision is supposed to read the 20 
foot letter at 20 feet recorded as 20/20 or in meters as VI/VI. 

Many persons have more acute vision than that, reading the 15 
foot letter at 20 feet distance, sometimes a 10 foot letter at 20 feet 
recorded as 20/15 or 20/10 respectively. Sometimes a person will 
read a line missing say two letters or perhaps an entire line with 
say two letters on the next line. These would be recorded as 20/20-2 
Or 20/2042. 20/30, 20/40, etc., must never be regarded as two- 
thirds or fifty per cent vision respectively. 

Scientific tests show that 20/40 indicates a loss of visual effi- 
ciency of only 16.3 per cent; in other words instead of 50 per cent 
vision it represents 83.6 per cent Visual Efficiency. 

A word of warning is in order regarding the limitations of the 
Snellen Test. In the absence of other more discriminating tests it 
suffers from two serious defects. Children and young persons most 
likely to be under a strain whenever they use their eyes, instead of 
exhibiting impaired acuity on the Snellen chart, usually show up 


better than normal. . EF , 

Secondly, a test at 20 feet gives no indication of the individual s 
ability or efficiency at near work. The latter is not aetna Sy 
any test as simple as reading letters since it necessitates an investi- 
gation of the muscle status which, while desirable at far, is positively 


necessary at near. : 
Following the record of vision O.D. (right eye) O.S. (left eye) 
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and O.U. (both eyes) a thorough inspection is made of the eyes 
eye lids, eyelashes, cornea, sclerotic and contiguous parts. Some © 
the commoner conditions indicating reference to the eye-physician 
are as follows: 
7 Conjunctivitis (Pink Eye) an inflamed condition of the cons 
Junctiva of the eyeball and eyelids which may be mild or serious 
according to its cause and severity. It is frequently prevalent in a 
spring and fall especially among children and being infectious may 
(pead through a class or an entire school. One of the predisp ome 
causes is an uncorrected error of refraction. If the condition Per 
sists more than a day or two or if the eyeball and blood vessels 
Surrounding the cornea appear inflamed and engorged medical care 
is in order, In fact it is always better to be safe than sorry- 
Ble pharitis Marginalis, inflammation and matting together of a 
Bree fe the lids is another concomitant of uncorrected errors © 
aes immediate Cause is bacterial infection. + gicates 
vee 4 s. reddish swelling near the roots of the eyelashes indica fe 
sto’ aa examination and correction of visual defects. The caus 
ole a gE pf one of the glands of Moll or Zeiss which secrete 
y. yig which lubricates the eye. er 
which ne (Greek, hailstone). Is a hard nucleus in the lid fe 
fort. Th sin moves freely, It may or may not give rise to disc le. 
p © preferred cure js incisi ion of the nodu’? 
terygium. (Grech 3 nekon and evacuation wth whose 
base is usually near th small wing). Is a triangular gto and if 
neglected actual} e nose, the apex extending towards, upil. 
In the latter cas, 7 rOaching upon, the cornea and over the Pai 
prevalent among PAA may be completely ruined. It is spe The 
cause, irritation itues of the desert miners, Indians, et dissec” 
tion and tucking in VE tissues by wind and sand. The coros 


matory 


of sm 


s ver 
surface of the lids spreading Optiate 
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Ophthalmoscopic Examination 

Following an external examination of the eye and adnexa the 
optometrist projects a small diffuse illumination into the eye ap- 
proaching quite close so that looking through the patient’s pupil 
he uses the patient’s lens system as a simple magnifier to inspect the 
interior of the eye to determine whether or not it is a healthy eye 
properly subject to optometric care or if it is a sick eye calling for 
reference to the eye-physician. 

The construction of the ophthalmoscope is such that it enables 
the user to project light into the eye while allowing the returning 
light an unobstructed path into the eye of the observer. 

Some of the commoner conditions indicating reference to the 
» eye-physician are as follows: 

Conditions within the eye diagnosed by inspection with the 
Ophthalmoscope include; cataract, a clouding of the crystalline lens 
usually a condition of advancing years, although occasionally present 
at birth and sometimes resulting from a severe blow. 

In its incipiency the lens swells and in many cases enables the 
patient to discard his lenses, reading without them. This is the con- 
dition known as “second sight.” The next stage is the clouding 
which if it occurs late in life may be insufficient to cause marked 
visual impairment. In other cases the lens becomes practically 
Opaque and the only remedy is removal of the lens and substitution 
of strong spectacle lenses for far and near since the eye is now a 
fixed focus camera. 

Normally the interior of the eye presents a pinkish appearance, 
lighter or darker as the patient is blond, brunette or negroid. Arter- 
ies and veins are seen branching out from the Optic Disc which is 
the name given to the entrance of the optic nerve. Departure from 
the normal usually is indicative of pathology. Internal pathology 
includes such conditions as: Optic nerve atrophy, retinitis, choroidi- 


tis, etc. 

One of the most serious conditions is Glaucoma (Greek, glaukos 
—sea green) from the appearance of the pupil. It is a condition of 
hypertension due to a blocking of the normal drainage of the eye. 
Like cataract it is a condition of adulthood. In acute primary glau- 
coma, it attacks without warning, is accompanied by severe pain 
and calls for immediate attention. A rapid loss of vision is one of 
its signs. There is also a chronic glaucoma unaccompanied by the 
symptoms described, also a secondary type which need not concern 


us here. . 
There are very many other conditions of greater and lesser 
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‘ ocular 
severity and variations of the conditions mentioned, ON o 
reflexes of systemic conditions which do not fit int dom is always 
this nature. Suffice it here to say that the part of om there is the 
to seek advice whenever any situation arises in which 
least element of doubt. 


Keratometer and Retinoscope 


ter. The 

The next step is the use of a Keratometer or eO ani 
purpose of this instrument is to measure the a hee consti- 
greatest curvature of an assymetrical cornea, the 3 This condi- 
tuting the condition known as astigmia or spine yen of 
tion is at once the most prevalent and the most distu . 
visual anomalies. in the radii 

With the keratometer in skilled hands eel an 
of the principal meridians of the order of a two 
fiftieth part of an inch are measurable. aye: The instru- 
t in sequence is the retinoscopic examination. that in 
mployed differs from the ophthalmoscope ın 


as now 
a > š here: 
latter we desire a large area uniformly illuminated W 


: e 
we desire as nearly as possible a bright point of light as ne 
can get to the macula i 


sume for ex 


. ight 
the patient. ligb 
focuses at one met 


ent 
ample that without any lens the ce 
: cr, then one meter is his “far poimi 2 ive lens © 
beyond it is blurred. It is a simple matter to take a negati ss pow’ 
one meter focal distance which will cancel out the oo 
and put the eye in adjustment for seeing distance One cent 
other hand if it took a Convex lens of one meter focal a nd the 
bring the emergent light to a focus at one meter, remove ae retin 
eye is in a position to focus light from a distance upon t 


eyes together, 
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Then follows the subjective examination in which indications 
revealed by the keratometer and retinoscope are subjected to the 
acid test of trial on the test chart and the refinements of the cross 
cylinder and other check tests. 


Description of Errors 

A brief description of the various visual defects and the terminol- 
ogy employed will be of interest. 

The unit of lens power and of visual defects is the Dioptry 
usually designated the Diopter. A convex lens whose focal length 
is one meter is known as a “plus” one diopter lens written ++ 1.00. 
A concave lens of equal but opposite power (i.e. diverging instead 
of converging) is a minus one diopter lens, written — 1.00 D. A two 
diopter lens has a focus of half a meter and a half diopter lens a 
two meter focal distance. 

Lenses of equal power and opposite sign neutralize one another. 

Visual defects are divided into two classes—Spherical: Hyper- 
metropia (Hyperopia) (far sight )in which the eye at rest is defi- 
cient in power and must draw on its reserves (accommodation) 
normally used only for near vision—and Myopia (near sight) in 
which there is excess of power, so that objects at a distance are 
imaged forward of the retina and only objects at near distances can 
be focussed on the retina. 

The extent to which the Hypermetrope can draw upon his ac- 
Commodation depends upon his age. In any case such a draft is 
likely to be exhausting. In young children this sometimes leads to 
a convergent squint which if taken in hand promptly, frequently 
can be corrected by the wearing of appropriate convex lenses, per- 
haps with a few weeks or months of vision training, but if neglected 
may result in loss of vision in the squinting eye. An operation will 
straighten the eye but will not restore vision. Myopia is a condition 
demanding rigorous attention to visual hygiene. Correction of the 
defect with lenses—erect posture—rest periods and restricted near 
work for children—large objects. Good illumination—the best of 
health care. In any case of visual disability of children it 1s highly 
important that parents, teachers and friends shall refrain from dis- 
cussion of their defects with them or in their presence. Control 
must be exercised with the utmost of tact and by indirection lest 
an inferiority complex be induced. Glasses should be substantial but 
as attractive as can be. n e 

The second and more prevalent class of defect is astigmia 
(astigmatism), of which there are five varieties. In one sense all 
five are identical; namely, there are meridians of least and greatest 
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tem 
r. Such a lens sys 
dioptric power at right angles each SS and at deft anga 
produces two line images at different uan : hi such an eye ; 
to each other, for each external object oe poeta image is 4. 
material available for the construction of the all vertical, all bon 
an aggregation of lines all in one meridian be a E T m 
zontal or all oblique), (2) an ees: 9 Saticalle called cir 
dian or (3) an aggregation of circles (eup sale only a line in 
of least confusion). With such image materia the retina. ate 
appropriate direction can have a sharp image me optometris He 
It is the location of this line which ee x propriate cy 
locate the principle meridians and determine t ee focus. a 
drical lens power to bring both meridians to Aco d simple myOP 4 
Two classifications, simple hypermetropic A and require S 
astigmia have one meridian in focus (emmetropi ower and 1n, 5 
lens which in one meridian (the axis) has no P avek) or me d 
Opposite meridian at right angles to it the plus G jc astigmia ^", 
(concave) power indicated. Compound hypermetr hich the oy a 
Compound myopic astigmia are conditions in i maximum < sd 
ypermetropic or myopic in all meridians, but wi : 


s 
AI oe pe of de 
minimum errors jn Opposite meridians. The fifth hs d of 
astigmia, a conditi 


i A * 4 hough 37 > i. 
in any pair of mutually perpendicular meridians, alt o me 
eral the high 


yi sion and 
on 0 
$ i] mast t°% to the meridian of best visi tated 9, 
applied until Maximum yis; 


c +4 jg rO 
vision is secured. The slit ombine 

and the process repeated. The two values are then © 

single lens, 


pe 
may 
If the condition is confined to the cornea a contact en whose 
of service, as for other Special needs, actors, naval o of 
spectacles are likely to be Clouded with spray. 1 the role E 
Tt is impossible that Contact lens ever can cee pifocal 
spectacle lenses, for one thing they cannot be made ajar 
trifocal form. Lae ed auxi” or 
Presbyopia (old sight) is = condition of iment in YO 
focussing Power ( accommodation) occasionally Pee eye ° 
Persons. The correction being added plus power. For 
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wise perfect, the condition manifests itself at 45 to 50 years of age. 
~ sign is putting the book or newspaper farther and farther 
way. 


Muscle Tests 


Following this part of the examination two types of tests are 
made at the 20 foot distance to determine 


(1) The posture of the muscles whose function it is to direct the 


eyes to the object of regard and 
(2) To ascertain the breadth of fusion control. 


From the first of these we may learn much about the functioning 
of the ocular economy. 

Farsightedness leads to abnormal effort of the focussing appa- 
Tatus to sharpen the focus. This in turn tends to over stimulate the 
normal convergence (in turning) muscles. In fact in early child- 
hood such effort may produce a convergent squint with abandon- 
Ment of vision in one eye. Such cases respond readily to appropriate 
lenses if cared for early in life but if not so cared for will result in 
loss of vision and the disfigurement of squint which latter may be 
Overcome by surgery but not the loss of vision which is permanent. 
_ The second stage of distance muscle testing consists of displac- 
ing the image horizontally and vertically to ascertain how much 
ability the individual has to follow such displacement, this having 
an important bearing upon his comfort in prolonged use of his eyes 
at distance. 

Next comes a series of similar tests at near distances and this 
Part of the modern visual examination is optometry’s contribution 
to the visual efficiency and comfort of that large and growing sec- 
tion of the community who appreciate the vital importance and 
benefits accruing from scientific eye care. x 

It is axiomatic among optometrists that the only really satisfac- 
tory way of measuring any visual function is to make the measure- 
ments while the eyes are engaged in a task involving normal use of 
the particular elements involved. 

In an earlier day it was thought that the really 
were those made at a distance, and they are impor 1 
vision, but we now know that it is not enough to add to the dis- 
tance lens an added power to care for the nearer distance. We must 
Not only know what the distance or distances are for which the 
€yes must adjust themselves but in addition we must learn about 
that most important interrelation: namely, that between the focus- 
Sing mechanism of each eye and the muscles which direct the two 


important tests 
tant for distant 
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ion and converg 
eyes to objects at near distances. (Accommodatio pe 
a oe be in $ 
a there is incoordination here, visual STOE bd promi 
or if the individual is past the time of life bag eae as will spP a 
much benefit he must be provided with such zA will reduce pa 
ment his impaired focussing power and nets or other ne? 
effort necessary to direct both eyes to his rea 
work, : 
There is much popular misconception ee eye men i 
vision training. We hear talk of weak eyes and tronger than * / 
The muscles of the eyes are a hundred oe netion of orate 
physical turning of the eyes demand. The prime resent upon es 
tics is so to stimulate visual perception that the p Ge will aie 
two retinae of images of an object that interests the object 4 
Prompt and accurate direction of the two eyes oy T 
equally efficient Operation of the focussing mechan ception om tae 
s no question that visual ene is familie’ 
sharpened and speeded up by practice. Every Psycho the moment 
i the tachistoscope which at R 
among orthoptists. 


ar ing strong: e 
e old throw away your glasses cult is still going k in tradi 


in 
lasses 
2 t to say 


. or 
g orthoptics a 


Many cases þ 


R ich is n 
ut never as a substitute therefor, whic 
that all ¢ 


glasses but when they are 
such cases training may teach a ange 
interpret poor “mages which like our war imposed u 
tires is an inferi 


are 
rior makeshift, here, 
This rings to mind another aspect of visual care. va tigh 
Cases benefiting from tinted glasses notably persons of pe 
complexion or with abnormally large pupils and all pe 

incipient cataract. aly 


Muscular Imbalances 


: t as erT er 

Muscular imbalances doubtless are as prevalen affect 87 p 

refraction, which latter by some authorities are said to 

cent of the population in this country, — overcome, is 
Muscular imbalances usually are latent condition 


rge 
: . .. onve: 
a strong desire for single vision, A tendency to overe 


of 
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designated esophoria. A lag of convergence, also overcome by the 
f usion sense, is called exophoria, while tendencies to vertical devia- 
tion are known as right or left hyperphoria. 

, Squint or strabismus is of two kinds, functional (concomitant) 
which is the manifest deviation present when above conditions can 
no longer be overcome and known as eso- exo- or hyper-tropia, and 
paralytic squint in which paralysis affecting one muscle or a group 
of muscles movement is restricted in the direction of their action. 
In other directions movement is normal and vision is retained in 
both eyes, the head being turned in the field of action of the 
Paralyzed muscle. 

In concomitant squint both eyes move, 
deviation, Vision in the squinting eye is lost, although there is one 
More classification alternating squint in which first one, then the 
Other fixes but never both together for more than a brief moment. 

E. A. H. 


maintaining a constant 


VISION, PARTIAL. The first successful vocational guidance 
program for partially sighted students in public schools was initiated 
' 1935, under the inspirational leadership of Mr. George F. Meyer, 
then Supervisor of Sight Saving and Braille Classes of the Min- 
Neapolis Public Schools. Prior to that time all partially sighted high 
School students or those aged sixteen or over leaving from the Sight 
Saving Department of the Minneapolis Public School System be- 
came the responsibility of the State Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for industrial training and placement. Because it became 
apparent that neither the schools nor the office of rehabilitation at 

at time possessed the facilities conducive to successful industrial 
Placement for the partially sighted youth of the city, a program 
termed the “Applied Industries” came into being. This program 1s 
instituted while the pupil is still in school—in the twelfth grade. 
After graduation from high school all sight saving students are 
subject to the supervision of the State Rehabilitation Department. 

hat there may be continuity of planning the Applied Industries 

Togram operates in cooperation with the State Department of 


Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Who Are the Partially Sighted? a 
According to physical standards set up for recipients of rehabili- 


tation services by the Federal Security Agency, a person must have 
at least a 25 per cent loss in visual efficiency. Generally speaking, 


useful vision is determined on the basis of a visual acuity of 20/60 
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. obtained. A 
in the better eye after the best correction mirr distance 0 
notation of 20/60 means that a person sees as % 6o feet. In other 
20 feet as a person with normal vision sees a ity. If there is @ 
words he has a 30 per cent loss of visual = oe distance, the 
difference in acuity for reading (near vision) an ehabilitation. 
greater loss is used in determining eligibility tar TE acuity must 
loss of acuity for near vision is the kpr eens g line. 
be 14/42 or if Jaeger notation is used J-10 is the ing classes is a0 
A common practice for admission to sight eee the diag 
acuity rating of 20/70 or less in the better eye, ni field defect at 
nosis as well as the Prognosis and any periphera 


considered in the recommendation for placement. 


¿gible 
¢ d as elig! 
Instances may be cited in which pupils are regarde t 
for rehabilitation and still 


snes of a Sig 
are not in need of the ET norm? 
saving class: A person who has lost one eye and w n services bY 
vision in the other eye is eligible for rehabilitatio 
usually is not admitted to a sight saving class. NTS 
All youth are in need of vocational counseling 


s erso. 
the youth with serious loss of visual acuity. Then i t 
visual acuity with Correcting lenses ranging from 20/7 
eye to travel vision 


t 
> (ability to count fingers at 3 fee ) 
sidered as partially sighted, 


eral 


, e gen 
acuity may be divided into three 8 an 


eye; 
of the eye; defects of the muscles of the hich 
e of the eye itself, ct wht 
€ eye may Cause an opacity or other =i or hey 
he rays of light as they enter the eye ti 


. re 
may render the retina optic nerve powerless—the : 


+ nctivitls 
st common qd; 
trachoma, keratitis, iritis, 


a 
r Cataract, retinitis pigmentosa, 8 
and amblyopia exanopsia, ee doub 
Defects in the external muscles of the eye may can js kno 
vision or loss of vision in the faulty eye—this condition 
as strabismus, 


Defect in the shape of the 


common errors of refraction 


opia ( nearsightedness) , 


Je 


en sisal 
ction. > 
eye causes errors of eee , 
are hyperopia (farsigh 


Prepare the normally sig 
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upon the diagnosis and should be determined by the ophthalmolo- 
gist. 


Vocational Guidance—A Cooperative Enterprise 

Vocational guidance at its best requires the cooperation of all 
who touch the life of the child. One might almost say: All who 
have touched the life of the child because he is what he is, due to 
his inheritance plus the experiences he has had since coming into 
the world. If this statement is true of youth with normal visual 
acuity, it is especially true of the partially sighted youth. Much 
depends upon how his loss of visual acuity has been handled and 
the effect made upon him. Therefore, the cooperation of the youth 
himself js the first to be obtained in helping him to make the best 
possible decisions with reference to his life work. Both his parents 
and his teachers have a share in this program. Community organi- 
zations must also share this responsibility. $ 

The parent of a partially sighted child by being overprotective, 
Overindulgent, or both, can become a definitely deterrent factor to 
the successful life of his child. On the other hand if he gives him 
all the usual experiences of childhood and youth, striving always to 
make him as independent as possible and remembering always that 
there is no handicap so great as the child’s non-acceptance of his 
difficulty, he has started him well on the road to success. A 

The teacher of a sight saving class also has a definite responsi- 
bility for vocational guidance. She must be alert to every oppor- 
tunity for making care of the eyes habitual, for providing a setting 
for his mental health, for establishing desirable work habits, for 
guiding him in his working relationships with those who have more 
normal vision and for seeing to it that, in so far as he is capable, 
that he achieves a mastery of the basic tools of learning. In addition 
she cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of punctuality in 
keeping appointments, regularity of school attendance, independence 
in traveling to and from school or about the school building. Per- 
sonal appearance and grooming must be considered as definite 
assets in future vocational placement and therefore, receive due 
consideration early in the child’s life. ; oe 

The Ree ee either too has a share in this responsibility. She 
can do much to make him one of her group- She can do much to 
ted children of her group to accept the 
child with low vision who must bring to class the large clear type 


boo. d on a larger scale whether executed in script 
is es pao S'la So 


She must give t : 
responsibility and expect his contribution to the group in order to 
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: is normal de- 

give him the feeling of belonging—so essential to his j 
velopment. ; skills an 

Both teachers are responsible not only for anger: Migs be © 
the formation of desirable attitudes and habits oie these young 
value in the world of work, but they must see to it = this country: 
people are ready to take responsibility as citizens is of today fully 

It is not enough that the youth leave the os about them, 
aware of the social and economic changes taking p. mito 
but they must also know how to meet them ee that it fur- 

The responsibility of the community is implie athe partially 
nishes the special educational facilities which will ena sighte 
sighted child to take hi 


nomically secure provided 


ly 
at on 
basis. Upon that basis, and tha 


followed the st 
until h 
ment, 


The Partial] 


ing» 
e rati if 
Social maturity, 


y sighted student with a high app ee 
emotional stability, and outstanding 3 ‘factiotl 
of taking higher education with satis i 
though the economic status of his parents presents a! 
may still avail himself ofa college education with the ai t if it a 
ships and funds from the State Rehabilitation Departmen ram 

be proven that he i« eligible for such aid. The testing Poher intel 
case history taking is also essential for the students of hig 


done 
lectual attainment, That Preliminary work, however, is usualy 
by the testing bureay of th, 


‘ ing: , 
: : © institution of higher pa tially 
guidance program still continues but in the case of t f Re 
sighted is usually assumed by the State Department © 
tation. 


Information to be Assembled 


hic 
z rd W 
Most school systems have some form of cumulative a on these 
follows a pupil through school, Much information foun 
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records is valuable to the school counselor. For students in Sight 
Saving Classes up-to-date ophthalmological records, physical rec- 
ords, psychological records, attendance records, as well as records 
of academic achievement are available. To the data mentioned 
above, the counselor must obtain from the teacher of the Sight 
Saving Class- such additional data as: estimates of personality, ad- 
justments made or not made, pupil participation in school activities, 
in extracurricular activities, and in ability to get along well with 
others, He should read the visiting teacher’s records of home visits; 
or better yet, visit the home himself that he may better understand 
the contribution of the home to the situation. 

Before the pupil has completed the tenth grade, a complete bat- 
tery of tests should be given. Preferably the psychological tests 
including the manual dexterity test should be given by a psycholo- 
gist from the Child Study Department of the schools. The battery 
of tests should include intelligence tests, achievement tests, interest 
inventories, manual and finger dexterity tests, and a personality rat- 


ing scale. 


Tests 

Among the intelligence tests which have been found helpful 
are: The Individual Stanford Binet, The I.J.R.—Intelligence Ex- 
amination for the Visually Handicapped, and the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability—Higher Examination, 
Form B. 

Any recognized, standardized achievement tests in reading and 
arithmetic may be used. The Stanford Achievement Tests are excel- 
lent as the test for Reading covers Paragraph Meaning, Word 
Meaning, Language Usage, and Spelling from Dictation. The 
Arithmetic Tests give results in Arithmetic Reasoning and Com- 
putation. To save the psychologist’s time the other tests may be 
administered by the counselor himself or by the teacher of the 
Sight Saving Class after transcription into clear type has been made. 
All tests should be scored and interpreted by the psychologist. 


An assembly of all data as indicated above constitutes rather a 


full case study of the individual which is reviewed with interpre- 
tations by the psychologist at a conference of all school workers 
directly concerned (the teacher of sight saving class, counselor or 
coordinator, visiting teacher, director of special education), any 
social workers if active on the case, and the representative of the 
State Rehabilitation Department. 

At the conference tentative p 
made which are discussed with th 


lans for industrial placement are 
e student and his parents as the 
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ination of 

cooperation of both is paramount to the successful culm i 
the plans, ae should 

a for the last two years in high vice e effort 
aimed toward the same goal reached in the emacs yen ba 
should be made to make the experiences of has plans. Two 
complementary and supplementary to the ears in the gaps 
years so planned affords an opportunity for fi AN In the 
brought to light through the testing and conference f orientation in 
twelfth year it is advisable to arrange for a period o ental measure: 
industry for the Partially sighted student as a supplem tor takes over 
It is in the twelfth year, therefore, that the coordina 
the supervision of the case, both as counse- 

In a small school System the counselor may act pak capacity: 
lor and coordinator or a qualified teacher may act in : very closely 

It is essential at this Point that the coordinator wor ‘ally sighte 

` With the State Rehabilitation Department as the parti 


idance 
Person becomes the responsibility of that department for gu 
and placement upon leaving school, 


Survey of Local Industries 


tive 4 
: ger e effec 
Before the plan for orientation in industry can becom 

Survey of 


‘nator 
a coordin 4 
local industries must have been made by the 
with Teference t 


c 
f spec! 
© Possibilities of employment and analyses © 
Jobs th, i : 


at might be considered for possible placement dual student 
ll the prece ing information concerning the indivi 
Must then h 


© reviewed jnator 
two fitted together like Parts of a puzzle. Even then the coord 

may expect some Proble 

beings, 


Placement for Learning 


Such a placement sho; 


ed (the 
uld be idered by all concern 
student, the school, the c considered by 


learn- 
Sra vordinator, and the employer) ete E 
ing situation. The student should not replace a regular w0 i 
school could well issue t 


t f such trai?” 
Wo vocational credits in lieu o0 o see 
mg, the coordinator should super; 


A ion t 
p Pervise the industrial See at the 
that the student is getting the necessary experience an 
employer fully understands and i 


er, 
placement can be made, however, 


rs 
one in establishing a thorough unt 
ing on the part of the employer, Lasti 


than 
are established only when Placed upon a business rather 
emotional basis, No pla 
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give promise of benefiting both the employer and the student 
worker. 

Cooperation of labor organizations is also essential to a success- 
ful placement program. It is the opinion of those who have had 
experience with the problem of industrial placement of the partially 
sighted (vision 20/70 or less), that remuneration during the learn- 
ing period is not desirable as these students take longer to acquire 
the speed of a paid worker. If however, placement is made with 
any firm engaged in interstate commerce a minimum wage must 
be paid. All placements should be made in accordance with state 


and federal laws regulating employment. 


Placement for Living 
If the temporary placement has given satisfaction, the student 


has made himself indispensable to his 
tion from school is taken on as a pai 
still continues to give counsel if necessary. He places the student’s 
name on the inactive list only when he is sure that satisfactory 
Progress is being made. If dissatisfaction arises the contributing 
factors should be determined and as far as possible ruled out in the 
second placement. 4 È: 
An opportunity to become a self-supportmg member of society 
should be offered to every partially sighted person in any com- 
munity. All the steps as outlined above are necessary, however, if 
he is to enjoy the satisfaction which comes from a life of achieve- 


ment. 


Follow Up Work 
A Follow Up Program would be exceedingly valuable from the 
f effort and elimination of erroneous 


standpoint of conservation © 
aste of time to preserve a pattern of performance 
ork in the future 


practices. It is a w 
if it does not net desirable results. Follow up w a 
uman lives are too 


should not be hampered by lack of funds. H 
precious. 
ally Sighted Succeed 


Types of Employment in Which the Parti 
Rè tions in relation to place- 


ate analysis of industrial situa 


An adequ 
ment of te partially sighted has not been made. On the other 


hand no general statement with reference to types of employment 
found suczessful for the partially sighted can be made as so much 
depends upon the personalities of the individuals concerned, the 


thoroughness with which the groundwork has been laid, the atti- 
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n the 
tude of the worker toward work and the demands made upo 
worker by the employer. see suc- 

Types of employment as listed below offer painan ee 
cessful placement for partially sighted boys and girls 


school education: 
Boys Gris 


Assembly Worker Assembly Worker 
Baker Cafeteria Worker 


3 is suffi- 

Barber Clerical Worker (if work is su 

Dish Washer ciently varied) 

Machine Feeder Florist ' tor 

Maintenance Worker (Drug Grooving Machine Operato 
Store) Marker 

Office Boy Retail Sales 

Packer Sewing Machine Operator 

Retail Sales Sorter in Laundry — Room at 
hoe Repair Supervisor of Mailing 

Stock Boy 


Wholesale House 
Truck Driver’s Helper Telephone Operator 


es) 
To the Partially sighted Person with a college education, W 
as the required 


: aining 
personal qualifications added to specific nr or 
such fields as law, music, secretarialship, ministry, teac 
lecturing may be 


found avenues worthy of exploration. 
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VISUAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPA- 
TIONS. Probably the most common pre-employment test in in- 
dustry is some kind of vision test. More applicants for jobs have 
had to take a vision test than any other single pre-employment 
test. Most frequently this test has been nothing more than the 
traditional letter chart on the wall twenty feet away—a test that 
Measures one aspect of vision, and does not disclose individual 
differences in the variety of visual skills that are important in 
different degrees on different jobs. Yet this test is found in many 
employment offices where no other test is used. Because of the wide- 
spread use of vision tests and visual requirements, it is important 
for vocational counselors to be informed in this field. Vocational 
aims may be thwarted and vocational training wasted if the student 
cannot meet the visual qualifications for the job he has chosen. 

Such relatively widespread use of pre-employment vision tests 
reflects the common recognition that vision is important. Even on 
Operations that are primarily manual, direction or control of the 
manipulations usually depend on seeing. Some operations, such as 
inspection of a product for appearance, are primarily visual. Dimen- 
sional control, while it is a matter of mechanical measurement, 
usually requires visual interpretation of scales, gauges, and meters. 
General control, including scheduling, cost accounts, specifications, 
instructions, and so on, depends chiefly on various paper forms that 
must be interpreted visually. Any job that cannot be done by a 
blind man unaided requires some sort of visual application. 


Visual Requirements for Specific Jobs 


Over and above minimum general visual requirements that are 
established by management policy, individual differences in visual 
ability are responsible to some extent for success or failure on most 
jobs in industry. Only since 1940 has there been any systematic 


investigation of visual requirements for specific jobs. This investiga- 
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t 
tion is being carried out in the Occupational Research e, 
Purdue University and in many industries that are. seme 
The results already are conclusive that visual repi ET 
on different jobs. Individual differences in vision are such use is 
person may be particularly qualified for one job, while M iifferent : 
not at all qualified for that job but is well qualified for a ce in 
job. Visual aptness or ineptitude for a job makes a ee 
Production, earnings, quality of work, scrap or Waste; ergs” the 
absences, job tenure, training cost, learning time—in any © akes 
different measures of successful and satisfactory employees. It m do 
a difference also in the ease and comfort with which workers 
the job. iscovered 
The visual requirements for specific jobs are being disco closes 
by a standardized fact-finding procedure. This procedure dis lysis 
the visual abilities that are important for the job not by an@ ‘bd 
of the job but by analysis of workers on the job—contrasins oat 
visual characteristics of the most successful workers with the visia 
characteristics of less successful workers, or contrasting tog ie 
skills of fast and slow learners on the job. Job descrip tons m jobs 
also, but for the Purpose of identifying similar and dissimuar 


j -ous jobs may 
in different plants so that visual requirements for various jobs 


checked against each other, jes enter 
T ach year an increasing number of additional compan’ a jo 
atone Project. Visual requirements that are specific aoe job: 
Pted as minimum i 1 son 
s acemen A 
ven on similar jobs in di i ei ken 
may differ, sin lense 


they 


. . . i i on 
specific job requirements. One rae 
» ig wha 
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__ The measureable characteristics of vision that are important for 
job success are the primary visual functions of accomplishment— 
what one can see or accomplish with his eyes. How he does itisa 
secondary problem, one that is of interest chiefly to professional eye 
men. Tests of primary visual accomplishments, or visual skills, have 
been recommended for use in industry by committees of the Amer; 
ican Optometric Association, American Medical Association, and 
American Academy of Ophthalmology. These primary visual skills 
are usually catalogued as follows: 

(1) Visual Acuity: The ability to see small detail. This skill is 
sometimes subdivided according to the type of discrimination re- 
quired—such as micrometer vision. Tests of visual acuity are percep- 
tion threshold tests. Visual acuity is not constant for different 
distances and cannot adequately be predicted at one distance from 
test results at a much different distance. It must be measured, there- 
fore, at least at two distances, one representing distance seeing 
(beyond arm’s reach or contact) and one representing near seeing 
(within easy reach). Acuity is measured for each eye separately 
and for both eyes together. 

(2) Depth perception or stereoscopic acuity: The ability to 
perceive small differences in the distance of objects from the eyes. 
A test of depth perception is a measure of the difference threshold 
of perception of distance. The major cue for depth perception is 
that the two eyes see things differently because of their small differ- 
ence in point of view, and these differences are integrated into per- 
ception of things in three dimensions. 

(3) Color discrimination: Ability to perceive small differences 
in color. A test of color discrimination is also a measure of a differ- 
ence threshold, sometimes subdivided for qualitative differences of 
color. Color discrimination is of direct importance on some jobs 
and of indirect importance on many others. RI 

(4) Indirect or peripheral vision: The ability to perceive m 
other directions while looking or fixating in one direction. A test of 
indirect vision is also a measure of threshold of perception, and is 
often subdivided for stimuli that are different quantitatively (size 
and brightness) and qualitatively (color and motion). Indirect 
vision has not been studied extensively in relation to job success, 
chiefly because it requires special equipment and special training 
to give the tests. : 

Şi 5) In addition to these true visual skills, certain postural char- 


acteristics of the eyes are important in relation to job success. Under 


artificial testing conditions in which any demand for two-eye co- 


ordination is eliminated, individual differences in eye posture are 
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ss horias,” are 
quite marked. Variations in eye posture, ger acuity, Me 
measured laterally and vertically. Phorias, y measured at lea 
not constant for different distances and must be a 

distances. P ought o 

> hee visual characteristics, while they may a integrate 
separate elementary performances, are really ` ta change. Wi 
functions. Complex as they are, they are re , in the direction 
increasing age all these functions change, usua y s to be change 
of deterioration. Also it is possible for these unekoa optical aids 0 
by professional eye care, through the medium e Pa a period ° 
visual training. The instability of these mee gt that are desit- 
time raises problems of maintenance of visual skills ost persons to 
able on a job, but it also makes it possible for m 
achieve the visual skills they need for a job. 


Visual Test Battery 


on spe 


For the large scale iny refully 


Cific jobs, as described ab 
selected, improved a 


5 s 
estigation of visual egiremien" ca 
ove, a battery of vision tests, battery a! 
nd standardized. Each test in this ba 
ements: reliability, valid ge han i 
» and ease of administration in oo tests ae 
testers delegated in industries to conduct the tests. r, manufac 
incorporated in a single instrument, the Ortho- Rate chaste 
tured by the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company © d optically 
New York, T © tests are made at two distances eT piel a 
in the Ortho-Rater) o6 feet and 1 inches. The tests inc 
FAR (26 feet) Near (13 inches) 
1. Phoria, Vertical 7 
2. Phoria, Latera] 2 
3. Acuity, Both Eyes 3 att 
4. Acuity, Right Eye 4. Phoria, Vertica 
5. Acuity, Left Eye 5 
6. Depth 
7 


. Color 
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Different Types of Visual Requirements 


Jobs differ in their visual demands in terms of a number of fac- 
tors, which factors are emerging from the nation-wide investiga- 
tion. Similar jobs have similar visual requirements. However, the 
similarity of jobs cannot be assumed from a similarity of job titles. 
A drill press operator in one plant may be on a production opera- 
tion simplified by means of jigs, fixtures, and automatic controls 
and safeguards to the point where a blind person could do the 
work. In another plant a drill press operator may do lay-out and 
set-up operations requiring precise visual skills. 

Different jobs may have quite different visual requirements. 
Mending hosiery at a very close distance obviously requires a dif- 
ferent combination of visual skills from those required to operate 
a push-truck safely and efficiently. These differences in visual re- 
quirements are not always so obvious nor easily guessed from casual 
observation on the jobs. 

Figures 1 to 6 show sample patterns of visual requirements on 
several typical jobs. The background of each pattern is a matrix 
showing all possible scores on each of the twelve Ortho-Rater tests. 
The first seven lines are the FAR tests, the last five lines the NEAR 
tests. These scores are simple numbers and do not of themselves 


describe the visual characteristics that they measure; they simply 
classify individual differences in these characteristics. One person’s 
“visual profile” is indicated by a series of circles around his scores 
on the tests. Figure 1 shows one person’s scores on these tests. On 
the phoria tests (first two and last two lines) “normal” scores are 
in the middle range, anomalous conditions represented by the ex- 
tremes, On the other tests larger numbers represent higher degrees 


of visual skill. 


Figure 2 shows the pattern of visual requirements on â very 


close job—mending and embroidering in a hosiery mill. Scores that 
are characteristic of the less successful operators are shaded out as 
being undesirable. On this job the near skills are important, dis- 
tance skills unimportant. As a matter of fact, distance acuity often 
has a negative relation to success on such very close jobs. Looping, 
another very close job in a hosiery mill, has similar visual require- 


ments. 

Figure 3 shows the patte 
job requiring only modest degrees of visu 
truck operators. Only the far skills are c 
in marked contrast to the visual require! 


ure 2. 


rn of visual requirements on a distance 
al skill—loading and push 
ritical on this job. This is 
ments illustrated in Fig- 
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Figure 4 shows the requirements on a job of inspecting polished 
surfaces—piston rings. The polished surfaces seem to act like mir- 
rors, multiplying the visual working distances. Both far and near 
visual skills are important on this job. 

Figure 5 shows visual requirements that can be met by one- 
eyed persons, in this case for the job of designing. 

Figure 6 shows a generalized pattern of visual requirements for 
safety in heavy industry, particularly on physically active jobs. This 
pattern illustrates also a case of asymmetric requirements on phoria 
tests; on the second far test low scores are unsafe, on the fifth near 
test high scores are unsafe. 

These examples illustrate the different types of visual require- 
ments for different types of jobs. Actual minimum requirements 
for specific jobs are available only from the plants where such 
requirements have been set. 

As similar visual requirements are discovered on different jobs, 
the common factors in the jobs themselves can be identified. One 
major factor is the visual working distance. Sometimes several vis- 
ual working distances are involved in the same job. Another factor 
is the manipulative nature of the operation—what is being done. 
It may involve only a single flat surface, such as drafting, writing, 
or reading. It may involve positioning and assembly of parts in three 
dimensions. Or it may involve manipulative control in one field and 
visual control in another field, as in typing or piloting vehicles. The 
type of visual judgments required varies infinitely on different jobs. 
A third factor is posture—body, head, and eye posture with respect 
to the work. Abnormal posture requirements (such as a head tilt) 
produce abnormal visual characteristics and sometimes asymmetric 
visual requirements. Illumination may affect the degree of visual 
skills required and yet may not affect the kind or pattern of visual 
skills required. Jigs, and fixtures, on the other hand, help to reduce 
the complexity of visual requirements. Optical aids, such as mag- 
nifiers, microscopes, loupes, and projectors, may have their own 
peculiar visual requirements. With all these factors affecting visual 
requirements, it would obviously be impossible for anyone but a 
visual expert to look at a job and guess accurately what the spe- 
cific visual requirements are. But by means of the fact-finding pro- 
cedure described above, it would be possible to determine scientifi- 
cally the visual requirements on specific jobs or job groups. =. 
Visual Requirements in Transportation 

Minimum visual requirements are most elaborate and rigid in 
the field of transport—chiefly in the operation of public carriers 
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5 e branches 
such as trains, aircraft, trucks, and a aig interests 
of the armed forces. These requirements are pii i specific with 
of public safety. Visual requirements on such jo ee for motor 
different operating companies, just as visual eani states. Visual 
vehicle operator’s licences are specific in the differ eral physical ex- 
examination for jobs in transport is part of a e ssignated or ap- 
amination and is conducted by doctors who are in For 
pointed by the operating companies to make such ge a require- 
an applicant to find out whether he can meet T in company’s 
ments for any of these jobs, he must be examined ay examination 
doctor. These companies as a rule conduct periodic pe their visual 
of transport crewmen and require them to EEE are pre- 
characteristics within the same tolerances or limits $ ndards are 
scribed for initial employment. While these visual sta vo thewale 
somewhat arbitrary, and there has been some question as rescribe 
idity or genuine value of certain phases of them, they are P 


re- 
f z : eet these 
for employment on these Jobs, and applicants must m 

quirements or not be hired. 


The Blind, Near-blind, and One-eyed Persons 


On some jobs, a one-eyed person is not lundeet 
vision is adequate in the one eye. A number of indus loyee 
Scattered plants have been modified so that blind emp 


s can 
x ted for 
perform them, No doubt other jobs will in time be adap 
blind workers, 


oppor 
F. Several agencies are working toward ee pee 
tunities for the bling. Blindness by industrial standards inc the big 
degree of vision that is no better than what it takes to see 
E of the letter 


chart twen feet 3 
There are fewer bli oe ee 


d, if his 
] jobs in 


ind oF 
: nd persons than there are near m” per 
severely handicapped in vision, but for this latter group there Tost 
haps even less industrial °pportunity than for the blind. The = 
common serious handicap is lack of vision in one eye. A person 
be one-eyed because 
(a) he has lost one eye 
(b) one eye cannot see and cannot be made to see ithough 
(c) one eye habitually does fs 


not participate in seeing, 
by itself it can see or could be made to see. 
Industries have had s 
handicapped Persons 
hire them. Such a poli 


jate 
4 immedia 
lant Personnel, but there is also an im: rk“ 
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men’s compensation. Legal provisions, and therefore company poli- 
cies also, differ in the different states. Employment restrictions of 
this sort are most common among the larger and newer industries. 
As a rule only one visual function is involved in these medico-legal 
restrictions: perception of small detail at a distance, such as is 
measured by the letter chart at twenty feet. The legal aspects are 
probably not important for vocational counselors, except when they 
must explain why a person cannot expect to qualify for a certain 
type of work. It is important, however, for counselors to know the 
employment policies, with respect to visual handicaps, of employers 
in the community so that they will not be encouraging others in vo- 
cational aims that cannot be realized because of visual limitations. 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
Need 
It has been amply demonstrated that undergraduate students in 
niversities need vocational counseling. The many 


colleges and u 
studies of the problem that have been made during the past two 


decades show that: over two-thirds of college students give occupa- 
tional preparation as a motive for attending school; while the great- 
est enrollments are in vocational curricula, nevertheless, from twenty- 
five to seventy per cent of entering students and at least one-third of 
de no specific vocational decision, and from 

half change their deci- 


college seniors have ma 
among those who have made a choice, over 
of the problems listed 


sion once or more during their college careers; 
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: nes lead the 
by students as being of greatest importance, ree 
list; in selecting an occupation, students = actical possibilities 
for either their own aptitudes or abilities or the pr 
of obtaining a position in their chosen fields. d universities do not 

Even though many liberal arts colleges = the students frankly 
include vocational objectives among their Gas 3 vocational cur- 
proclaim their practical purposes in attending, an thing more per- 
ricula have been provided for them. Perhaps on living than does 
meates, dominates and determines a person’s type 2 scales number 

is occupation, Furthermore, most men and an inc ect their col- 
of women enter careers upon graduation, and they exp training for, 
leges to give them practical assistance in deciding baer em Worl 
and entering an occupation, This was true even f today enter 4 
War II and Particularly so since, College graduates anne occupa- 
wide variety of types of occupations and the rapidly s uently, voca- 
tional pattern demands of them great flexibility. hae E> simple 
tional decision and Preparation is no longer the rela , 
problem it once seemed to be, e, their 

The vastly larger number of students who now go to pss e o 
altered reasons for attending, and the complexity of the Pa scapable 

ding their places in a rapidly changing society impose hich is that 
responsibilities upon higher education, not the least ri js an occupa” 
ot assisting each student wisely to choose and prepare tor 
tion suitable to his talents and to the needs of society. d University 

OCational Counseling, since its inception at Stanfor ut the cot- 

11, has extended and improved in quality througho is made 
leges of the nation. When effective vocational guidance 
available, college Students readily seek it, 
Organization 


el 
Educational and Vocationa] counseling of students are 7 a 
akin that they are almost always discussed together in protes selec- 
writing and research, The s dent’s vocational plan and the 

tion of his courses 


are functionally interrelated. l- 
The two distinct Patterns 


i counsé. 
of organization of vocational 3 if 
ing are the faculty advisory system, which is predominant, an 
central staff system. An ente; 


>) dvisory 
"ng student, under the faculty a 
system, is assigned to a faculty me 
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man, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. While these faculty advisors 
may be chosen because of their interests and special aptitude for 
counseling, they seldom are trained in personnel procedures. In the 
central staff system, the bulk of advising on vocational and educa- 
tional problems is done by a group of specially trained officers vari- 
ously designated as deans, personnel directors, counselors and place- 
ment officers. 

In recent years, 2 combination of the two systems is becoming 
more prevalent, with specially trained workers assuming responsi- 
bility for the direction, coordination and over-all planning of the 
program, and for the treatment of cases which require intensive care. 
There is a tendency for vocational advising to be concentrated at the 
freshman and senior levels. In some instances, students are required 
to consult counselors at designated times, in others, they are left free 


to come when they wish, with the exception of conferences at regis- 


tration time. 
Threlkeld has summarized the more common practices in voca- 


tional and educational guidance as follows: (a) guidance extended 
into high schools, by visiting representatives, publications, programs, 
and summer camps; (b) varying emphasis upon the vocational prob- 
lem during freshman orientation work; (c) recognition given voca- 
tions in lectures for freshmen continued during the year; (d) voca- 
tional lectures and conferences for all students; (e) courses in occu- 
pation; (f) extra-curricula activities; (g) part-time and summer 
employment; (h) placement. 

Whether or not specifically charged with vocational counseling 
responsibilities, many different persons and groups participate in 
vocational guidance programs. These include: (a) faculty members 
who are designated as counselors; (b) deans of men and deans of 
women; (c) registrars; (d) personnel directors; (e) student com- 
mittees; (f) senior student advisors; (g) placement officers; (h) 
heads of departments. 

Originally stimulated by the need in World War I, and greatly 
augmented by World War II, has been the development of refined 
procedures and techniques so that the counselor in college has a rich 
storehouse of resources upon which to draw. To the pioneering 
efforts of the American Council on Education the profession is in- 
debted for invaluable work in developing cumulative records, apti- 


tude, achievement and interest tests, rating scales and occupational 


information monographs. 
In vocational advisement at college as well as at other levels, 
several steps are essential. First, the student’s aptitudes, potentialities, 


desires and general background must be accurately determined and 
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‘airly reliable and 
understood both by himself and by Sae anere : es of the task. 
alid instruments are available to assist = il on Education 
oa these are such tests as the Aietan ian “University Psycho- 
Psychological Examination and the Ohio en the Strong Voca- 
logical Test, the Cooperative aio eames Rating Scale, 
tional Interest Blank, the American Counci increasingly making 
and Bell’s Adjustment Inventory. Colleges oe a testing bureau oF 
the results of such tests easily available SOR i of administration, 
personnel department which assumes the bur! aes record pro- 
scoring and recording, Greatly improved ean in obtaining 
cedures are also being employed to assist the cou both student an 
an accurate picture of the student. Secondly, ehensive knowl- 
advisor need to have reasonably accurate and compr t find his place. 
edge of the world of work in which the student le job oppor 
They need to be informed of occupational trends, ly to college 
tunities, over-crowded fields, particularly as they Pick ation mono- 
graduates. There are now available occupational info: ture of duties, 
graphs which outline for specific occupations, the = cement, earn- 
qualifications required, methods of entrance and adva: ous considera- 
ings and other compensations, trends and miscellane ntly provide 
tions, A vocational shelf or room in the library is freque Lectures t0 
So that students may find occupational information. 


rered to 
; e offered, 
fres men and Courses in occupation for all students ac The third 
assist in obtaining a realistic Picture of the world of work. 
and, in many 


: ional advising 1$ 
, Tespects, the most critical step in vocatio teps and its 
the integration of the knowledge gained in the first two $ d planning 
Personal application in Teaching a tentative decision an rt of the 
an appropriate Program of training. Herein lies the hez may Þe 

` cess, For some students, age only 
already accomplished h e time they enter college, with 


whic 
in college. There is no standardized Procedure by means of v 
all students may be brought t 


Prepared himself, and in making ne 
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Effectiveness 


Since the beginning of vocational counseling in colleges and uni- 
versities, improvements have been made, but a critical scrutiny of 
the effectiveness of current programs is not encouraging. There has 
been little scientific appraisal of the results of counseling. This is 
both disappointing and surprising in view of the fact that concrete 
results are probably more easily observed in this than in some other 
areas of counseling. From the few studies that have been made, it 
appears that as yet, only a relatively small number of students have 
available comprehensive vocational counseling service and that stu- 
dents’ decisions on vocational problems tend to be made with little 
regard for their own aptitudes and abilities, the training opportu- 
nities available in the colleges, and for occupational trends. One 
writer has referred to the “persistent tendency of students to yearn 
for unachievable goals despite possession of occupational informa- 
tion.” Students, in appraising the type of help they receive on vari- 
ous problems, rate that on vocational problems as least effective. It 
may be seriously questioned whether or not the help in this area is 
least effective or whether the pressure of vocational problems is so 
insistent that students feel deeply concerned about them irrespective 
of the type of counseling they receive. The North Central Associa- 
tion accreditation studies reveal that the better institutions generally 
have superior cumulative records, reports and testing programs. 
They fail to find a predominance of either the faculty advisory or the 
central staff organization in the superior institutions. 


Trends and Conclusions 


It is encouraging that an increasing number of colleges and uni- 
versities are providing for vocational counseling. There is a tendency 
away from the traditional dean-of-men and dean-of-women organ- 
ization of personnel service toward a coordinated program under the 
direction of a dean of students or a director of personnel with vari- 
ous specialists providing vocational counseling. At the same time, 
there is an attempt to draw more of the faculty into counseling 
activities under the direction of a staff of experts in order to over- 
come the weaknesses inherent in both the faculty advisory and the 
central staff systems. In-service education of faculty members in 
counseling procedures is beginning to be provided. 

Vocational counseling is properly coming to be considered as 
integral to the total collegiate program with recognition of the fact 
that problems in this area cannot be considered apart from those in 
the emotional, social and academic realms. Nevertheless, at the 
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> -graduates, 1n 
present time, it must be concluded that for E e ‘they 
both colleges and universities, vocational pro r> pita types upon 
are among the most insistent and perhaps t S tectively. 
which to advise, are being dealt with rather ine terans of World 
The influx of students, many of whom we need for wise 
War II, to campuses is forcing a recognition o t are being estab- 
vocational decision, and vocational advisement units Administration 
lished. While funds from the United States Veterans ted that these 
have been widely drawn upon, it is to be anticipa rt of the col- 
services will become locally supported as an menor tae AT outline. 
legiate program. Many of these schemes follow a rat es during 
It is hoped that it will be recognized that students Ble, and 
their college careers, that the occupational outlook is flotted hole is 
that the older idea of trying to fit each peg into ana essary f si 
inappropriate, Flexibility of plans and programs is nec 


ds 
ith the deman 
dents are to be adjustable and prepared to cope with the 

of a swiftly-moving age. 
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VOCATIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS. Incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York as a philanthropic organization, 
Vocational Service for Juniors is directed by a Board of Managers 
and an Advisory Board drawn from the ranks of business, education, 
labor, the professions and interested laymen. It supplies information 
regarding training opportunities and seeks to further a satisfactory 
adjustment between the interests and abilities of young people and 
the requirements of their vocational work. For further information, 
address Vocational Service for Juniors, 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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VOCABULARY TESTS 
Schrammel-Wharton Vocabulary Test 


General Statement 


The Schrammel-Wharton Vocabulary Test is a survey achieve- 
ment test for use in measuring the vocabulary efficiency of high 
school and college students. Since scholastic success depends to a 
large extent on adequacy of vocabulary this test may be profitably 
used, along with other measuring instruments, for determining 
scholastic aptitude, or for diagnosing scholastic weaknesses. 

The authors of the test are H. E. Schrammel, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Measurements, and La Verna P. Wharton, formerly 
Test Technician, Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas 
State Teachers College. The publisher of the test is the Bureau of 
Educational Measurements, Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Validity 


This test consists of two equivalent forms, A and B. The words 
comprising the test were selected from the Pressey Lists of basic 
vocabulary in a large number of high school subject fields, and other 
supplementary lists. An attempt was made to select words from the 
various fields in the same proportion as they appear in these lists. 
All words were checked against the Thorndike Word lists in order 
to insure an equitable distribution according to difficulty and fre- 
quency of use. 
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d they 
After the preliminary forms of the tests were aoe ok coer 
were administered to a number of classes and studies RROA 
were made in order to detect weaknesses and -e cis 
For all items more responses were provided in pen a peel the 
than appear on the final test. This made it possib e to 8 Nation- 
less desirable ones. The final forms were used in the 193 
Wide Every Pupil Tests of January and April. 


Reliability 


2 scores 
This test processes high reliability and correlations eon a Bot 
and later academic success yield significantly high coe a d college 
forms of the test were administered to a class of 72 unselec reliability 
juniors and seniors, The distribution of scores yielded a 
Coefficient of -85 + .02, and the P. E. of scores was et e fresh- 
Both forms of the test were also administered to 61 co liability 
men. The distribution of scores from this group yielded E3 — 
Coefficient of .g4. + ‘OI, and the P, E. of scores was nen lit-half 
was also administered to 100 college freshmen. By ¢t ° coefficient 
method of computation these scores yielded a reliability 
of .go = OI, and a P, E. of scores of 2.13. 
Administering, 


_ This test is 
nutes, but m > 
a work-limit test Scorin e s i ° d can be 
, 5 St. 1s entirely objective an 
plished in abo 8 y 0] 


te 
: interpre 
ut one minute per paper. The scores are 1 college 


Scoring, and Interpreting 


; imit is 4° 
Practically self-administering. The time lim! 


: ly is 
te ; t it real 
ost students finish in much less time so tha accom- 


: d 
Deio, Ton "orms for each grade, VII to XII an 


for mid-year and end-of-year testing. 
Use of Test Results 
in a 
It is suggested that the biy wee 
test be profitably 5 
number of ways: for dete; 4 anne: e ar for chee k 
the efficiency of instruction; F 


weak- 
f lyzi il and class 
nesses; and for motivating Pupil eo E sl 


Reference: 
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O’Connor English Vocabulary Test. 
Laboratory (Johnson O’Connor Resear 


that a measure of English vocabu] 
guidance. 


The Human agi 
ch Foundation) has anil 
ary is essential in voc 
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While vocabulary seems to have little in common with the 
inherent aptitudes now measurable in the Laboratory, research indi- 
cates that there is a pronounced relationship between an individual’s 
vocabulary and his possibilities for success in a vast majority of 
occupations and professions. (Books 1, 2, 4, 6, Technical Reports 
2, 8, 90, 102) For example, in typical industrial companies which 
the laboratory has studied, those in charge, from the president down 
to the lead men, have much the same inherent aptitudes. They differ 
mainly in vocabulary. Each executive scores higher than the average 
of the group he supervises. 

Also, laboratory researches have repeatedly shown that there isa 
pronounced relationship between vocabulary and school success. 
(Books 6. Technical Reports 1, 2, 4, 17.) In this same connection, 
the acquirement of general English vocabulary facilitates the ac- 
quirement of the technical vocabulary necessary to success in most 
fields. (Books 1, 2, 6.) 

The vocabulary tests constructed by the Human Engineering 
Laboratory have been designed to apply to three general levels of 
word knowledge; these levels fall into ranges roughly classifiable by 
school year and age. (See Vocabulary Test Forms.) 

Although the vocabulary tests can be given to a group, whenever 
circumstances allow it, individual administration is recommended. 
Individual administration is essential for children of thirteen or 
under. 

Since a vocabulary test which requires the taking of 150 words is 
long, and yet an attempt at that many words is necessary for accu- 
racy, the laboratory has arranged the words in order of difficulty. 
The difficulty of each word has been determined by a statistical 
study of the number of persons missing it. The words have then been 
arranged in ascending order of difficulty, words from group one 
being the easiest, and words from group ten, the hardest. 

With the words arranged in this manner, it is possible to confine 
the examinee’s work on the test to groups neither too easy nor too 
difficult, so as to get a meaningful sample of his vocabulary. The 
only remaining problem is to determine at which level he is to start. 
This level the administrator can find approximately by the use of 
the introductions, which consist of one-word samplings of the level 
of difficulty of each group in the test. 

It is essential that the vocabulary test be selected and the admin- 
istration handled by a trained examiner who has studied Administra- 
tion of Vocabulary Tests (Books, 6), which also includes interpreta- 
tion of the results and norms. 


Laboratory research shows that the rate of increase in vocabulary 
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can be speeded up by the c 
speeding up brings with it 
in his general work, (Books, 

Because of this, the labo 
to measure vocabulary accu 
it. Thus far, five rules for ] 
2, 3,6.) In this connection, 
nor English Vocabulary B 
words in the order in whi 
of speedy acquisition of y. 


onscious effort of the individual, and A 
a parallel acceleration of improvemen 
ioe M found it important not only 
rately, but also to find ways for coli 
earning vocabulary are known. (Poa 
the laboratory offers the Johnson O 2 
uilder, in which the laboratory lists 1 a 
ch they should be learned by one desir 
ocabulary. 


Vocabulary Test Forms 


Applicable fifth grade to second year high school. 


Junior English Vocabulary, Worksample 176, Form SA 
Junior English Vocabulary, Worksample 176, Form 


Applicable first year high school through college. 


English Vocabulary, Worksample 95, Form AD 
English Vocabulary, Worksample 95, Form BC 


English Vocabulary, Worksample 95, Form CC 
English Vocab 


ulary, Worksample 95, Form DB 
English Vocab 


ulary, Worksample 95, Form EB 
All 


. T g 

of these may be obtained throu h the Human Engineerin 
gn the u- 

saboratory Incorporated, 347 Beacon Street, Boston 16, Massach 
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for Trainability in the War Ind 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Vocational Education is that 
education which prepares directly for entrance into a specific occu- 
pation or which increases the proficiency of workers in their present 
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: oca- 
occupation. According to the popular conception, apir Meem 
tional education applies only to preparation for thes x ragad 
and for other occupations for which college training 1s n on, isthe 
This narrow conception of vocational education is eigen: 3 wien 
education given in a medical school or a law school is a ;, the term 
tional as the education given in a trade school. Actua A PARTE 
vocational education covers a very broad field. Any rene i sE for 
offered by a public or a private school which prepares enhi 
entrance into any of the thousands of different poate tree occupa= 
increases the proficiency of workers already in any of these amie 
tions, is vocational education. In this article, however, bial 
emphasis will be given to the fields of vocational education ir 
college training is not required, 


History 


y e 
Vocational education is a prerequisite for even the a. 
of civilization. In order for mankind to progress, it must be P edge 
for one generation to pass on to the next the skills and a man’s 
necessary for survival and for the gradual transformation l in- 
environment. At first, such skills and knowledge were ae been 
formally, but very early in the history of man there must ha or, The 
attempts to teach the vocational skills in an organized manne taine 
Babylonian Code of Hammurabi (p.c. 2200 or earlier) evidently 
sections regulating a type of apprenticeship which was i ntures 
already in existence at that time. Before the Christian era 1n enii 
or written apprenticeship contracts were used to bind the agree have 
ee “aster and apprentice. A number of such manuscripts 
fen preserved intact until the present time. 
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-round skil] of the journeyman. sea 
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In the United States, the industrial revolution started later than 
in England, but by the beginning of the nineteenth century textile 
production was being rapidly converted to a factory basis. During 
this century the production of more and more types of goods was 
placed on a factory basis. Wherever this occurred the subdivision of 
labor resulted in the substitution of semi-skilled workers for the 
skilled journeymen formerly employed. Under the factory system the 
employer saw little need of training journeymen skilled in all phases 
of the trade, and consequently the number of true apprentices con- 
tinued to decline. 

But the institution of apprenticeship has never entirely disap- 
peared. Certain trades, among them the building trades, have not 
yet been taken over by the factory system and even in the factory 
organization certain skilled trades are required for the making of 
tools and dies and for maintenance of plant and equipment. For 
such trades, apprenticeship is still recognized as a desirable method 
of training future craftsmen. A Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship, established in 1937, has set up certain approved standards and 
is attempting to revive apprenticeship by a program acceptable to 
both labor and employer. 

The industrial revolution with the subdivision of labor and the 
substitution of semi-skilled child labor for skilled journeyman labor 
was one of the causes of the growth of trade unionism. Trade unions 
from their early beginnings attempted to restrict the number of 
apprentices an employer might hire. Employers fought these restric- 
tions and in some cases set up schools for training so-called appren- 
tices. In general, these employer-sponsored schools trained workers 
only in limited phases of a trade and did not turn out all-round 
skilled mechanics. As a result, few skilled workers were trained, and 
by the end of the nineteenth century it became evident to labor 
leaders as well as employers that a shortage of skilled labor was 
imminent unless immediate steps were taken for the thorough train- 
ing of all-round skilled workers in the various trades. 

To remedy this condition some of the larger corporations set up 
true apprentice training programs. Some of the earliest of these 
company-controlled programs were: Hoe and Co. 1872, Westing- 
house Machine Co. 1888, Baldwin Locomotive Co. 1901, and Gen- 
eral Electric Co. also started in 1901. 

Labor leaders, suspicious of company-owned schools, began to 
advocate trade training as a part of our public school program. In 
1911, the American Federation of Labor, at its annual convention, 
adopted a committee report recommending a program of vocational 
education under public supervision and control. 
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n ecific. 
The recommendations contained in this report ia 
Ten clear-cut, brief statements described the type s E eas 
by the Federation. It is interesting to note that t meet Congress 
tions were followed with practically no change, sided funds for 
finally, in 1917, through the Smith-Hughes Act our public school 
the promotion of vocational education as a part of our p in 
system. i in this 
; The history of vocational education as so far 3 eiel up 
article may seem to be confined to trade education Fj A that in the 
any possible misunderstanding, it should be pointe sent as indus- 
early days, practically all occupations, professional as th of appren- 
trial, business and agriculture, were entered by the pa d the learn- 
ticeship. In certain occupations, however, which etn to set uP 
ing of many facts and principles, there was a be cage eee the 
formal schools for the teaching of such knowledge. Schools for 
first of such schools were for the preparation of priests. the ancient 
the training of Priests are known to have existed among f medieval 
Egyptians and the Hebrews. The early se a s theology: 
Europe established schools for medicine and law as WE ne “profes- 
ese three occupations were the first to be recognize nae rsity. AS 
sions” requiring a “higher” education in college OF nite occupa- 
Scientific knowledge has increased, its application to ot (teaching, 
tions has become evident and additional occupations i 


r- 
ees ions requy 
engineering, etc.) have been raised to the rank of professi 

ing college training, 


: ublic 
e Manual Training which was introduced into the P 
schools of the Unj 


; manua 
as > re were many who believed that 
training was of v i 
Very early in the 


a 
8. an 
was contributing very little to trade training 


wW 
á of a fe 
men associated with representatives Began to 
of the larger and more Progressive industrial organizations n public 
advocate specific trade training as a responsibility of ow! 


tion, 
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Long before the beginning of this concerted drive for trade train- 
ing in our public schools a precedent for federal aid to vocational 
education had already been established. The Morrill Acts of 1862 
and 1890 established the Land Grant Colleges and provided federal 
aid for instruction in “agriculture” and the “mechanic arts.” This, 
it should be noted, was on the college level and resulted in the 
development of college courses in agriculture and engineering. 

The movement for trade training in our public schools as spon- 
sored by the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation and the American Federation of Labor, advocated federal 
aid at the secondary school level. The desired legislation took the 
form of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. This act provided federal 
aid for the promotion of vocational education “of less than college 
grade” in the fields of agriculture, homemaking and “trades and 
industry.” This aid was in the form of reimbursement for one-half 
the teacher’s salary provided certain standards set by the act were 
observed. The instruction must be under public supervision or con- 
trol, and designed to meet the needs of persons over fourteen years 
of age in order to fit them for useful employment. 

Three types of classes were provided for: the full-time day class 
designed to prepare boys and girls still in school for entrance into 
specific occupations; the part-time class designed to provide cither 
vocational or civic training for a minimum of four hours each week 
to working boys and girls; and the evening class designed to increase 
the vocational proficiency of workers already established in some oc- 
cupation. The minimum age for evening school pupils was set at 
16 years. 

The act provides that all-day students in the agricultural courses 
must engage in supervised practice in agriculture on a farm for at 
least six months each year. All-day students in trades and industry 
courses must spend at least half of their instruction time, or a mini- 
mum of three hours each day, on “practical work on a useful -or 
productive basis.” The act also provides that at least one-third of 
the amount appropriated to each state for salaries of trade and 


industrial teachers, if expended, must be spent for part-time classes 
for working boys and girls. 


Under the stimulus of federal aid, enrollment in these public 
school vocational classes increased from 164,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1918 to 1,497,000 for the year ending June 30, 1937. In 
1936 the George-Deen Act was passed, which provided additional 
annual funds for the original three fields of agriculture, home eco- 
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oie 7 and industry, and also provided funds for a 
limited to » distributive occupations. Aid in the distributive field 1s 
pations A oem and evening classes only and distributive occu: 
in spechandising as those followed by workers directly engaged 
a g activities, or in direct contact with buyers an 
sellers. 
to mama in these federally-aided vocational classes continued 
endog Tane er 1937 and reached a peak of 2,630,000 in the year 
aig a Ao Enrollment in this year was divided as fol- 
trial 851 on a our fields: agricultural 610,000; trade and indus- 
types Bf classe er economics 954,000; distributive 215,000- As to 
classes 803 enn this enrollment was divided as follows: evening 
ER pa pae classes 622,000; all-day classes 1,205,000. 
fields of a ‘eat ederally-aided vocational programs of the three 
established b ge homemaking and trades and industry were 
the same schon same legislation and have been administere by 
among ia oe nevertheless, there are significant differences 
grams have a tt he The agricultural and the homemaking pro- 
in many ways f y points of similarity, but these two programs differ 
Bidens rom the trades and industry program. 
z enrole is the all-day classes of the industrial or trades 


and indust 
three ie must attend shop classes for a minimum ° 
ae i lled in similar 


programs i ; 

É IN agriculture or uirements 
h day- 

home- 


homemaking may satisfy the req 
nal classes for 11⁄2 clock hours eac 
nrolled in vocational agriculture Or 
„vocational su)” 
the o er 


y required of vocational agricul- 
d summer work on 

requirement. Practical experience 
tional homemaking teachers also, 
cepted as providing the necessary 
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In the field of industrial education the skills to be taught can 
be acquired only by actual work in the trade. For this reason, trade 
teachers are required to have had at least two years experience in 
the trade beyond apprenticeship. Because of the difficulty of finding 
skilled journeymen who are college graduates, it is common to 
accept four years, or even less, of high school work as satisfying the 
requirements for formal education. Courses in teaching methods 
and other professional courses are often carried to such teachers 
through extension courses. 

In agriculture and homemaking the enrollment in all-day classes 
is much larger than the total enrollment of both part-time and 
evening classes. In trades and industry the emphasis is on the part- 
time and evening classes, with the enrollment in the part-time 
classes alone greater than the enrollment in the all-day classes. 

The field of distributive education, for which no federal funds 
were provided until the passage of the George-Deen Act in 1936, 
differs in many ways from the other three federally-aided vocational 
fields. This program contains no all-day classes. Practically the 
whole program is centered around the training of adult workers 
already employed in distributive occupations. In the year ending 
June 30, 1943, over 100,000 such workers were enrolled in short 
unit courses meeting during working hours and nearly 200,000 were 
enrolled in similar courses meeting outside of working hours. The 
only phase of the distributive education program designed to meet 
the needs of youths of high school age is the cooperative part-time 
class, enrollment in which is usually limited to high school seniors. 
High school students who enroll in such classes must be employed 
in a distributive occupation a minimum of 15 hours per week. En- 
rollment in such cooperative part-time classes for the year ending 
June 30, 1943 amounted to 14,500. 


War Production Training 


In 1940 the stepping-up of production both in industry and on 
the farm in the interests of national defense disclosed a shortage of 
trained men. In order to improve this condition, Congress, as an 
emergency measure, authorized the setting up of a defense training 
program, and voted funds for carrying it on. This program, later 
called the war training program, was composed of two parts: courses 
of college grade and courses of less than college grade. Courses of 
college grade approved for this program are short engineering 
courses designed to meet the shortage of engineers, chemists, physi- 
cists, and production supervisors in fields essential to the national 
war effort. This part of the program has come to be known as 
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ining) 
ESMWT (Engineering, Science, & Management War fron 
and such courses are offered by degree-granting colleges 3 n and by 
sities whose educational property is exempt from taxatio 
ublic degree-granting educational institutions. api is 
4 The E fm zoliege grade part of this war training ae POR 
composed of two parts: vocational training for iD Fines for 
workers and food production war training. Vocationa vide tain 
war production workers comprises courses designed to ager? ntial to 
ing for skilled and semi-skilled industrial occupations rogram, 
the war effort. Under the food production war cas P nE 
courses are offered in the production, conservation an P ucho 
of farm commodities and in the repair, operation and co 
of farm machinery and equipment, do not 
Federal funds provided for the war training program i funds 
require matching by state or local funds, as is the cag oe Also 
provided under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen t not only 
federal funds for the war training program may be spen dditiona 
for teachers’ salaries but to a certain extent for rent for a equip- 
school shop space and for purchase or rental of addition , 
ment. nite 
The whole war training program is administered by ie 
States Commissioner of Education and the classes oreedoninister® 
the less than college grade part of the program are a ‘endl edu- 
On the state level by the individual state boards for vocatio dminis- 
cation, which, since 1918, have been responsible for such bere the 
Sat Sa asses receiving reimbursement U 
Itis nal es and George-Deen Acts. u 
eieved that the war training program deserves mM 
for the rapid Conversion which ; ble to ma i 
civilian + ich industry was a roductio® 
war Products. Tn the classes training war Pram as 
workers, the most wuPortant phase of the war training pron an a 
measured by enrollment, the enrollments amounted to te n for 
million for the year ending June 30, 1941, nearly two milli 
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June 30, 1942, and over two million for the mee 
1943. Much of 
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fact, this rapid expansion of nave 


be the 
war training program for the first four years, The ESMWT and ‘he 
training for war produ 
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third year, although enrollments in the food production war training 
continued to increase the fourth year. 


TABLE I 


New enrollments by fiscal year in each of the three war training 
programs 


July 1,180 July 1, 1M1 July 1,182 July 1, 1043 
to to to to 
June 30, 1941 June 30, 1942 June 30, 1943 June 30, 1944 


SNOW" ares Se aaen S 121,000 439,000 596,000 412,000 
Training for War Production 

Workers sonari eean 888,000 1,864,000 2,304,000 1,507,000 
Food Production War Train- 

DE 5.2 « e AE REA 255,000 410,000 1,030,000 1,341,000 


Industrial Arts Education 


Industrial arts education is not vocational education, although 
there is confusion in the minds of many individuals as to the dis- 
tinction between industrial arts classes and vocational industrial 
classes. This confusion is due largely to the fact that both types of 
classes are conducted in school shops equipped with machinery and 
tools such as are used in industry. In fact, both types of classes are 
sometimes conducted in the same shop and use the same equipment 
although at different hours. The essential difference between these 
two types of classes is the purpose or aim of the course. The aim of 
the vocational-industrial or trade class is to prepare for entrance 
into a specific industrial occupation or trade. The industrial-arts 
class, on the other hand, is an integral part of general education, 
and its purpose, stated in broad terms, is to give the student an 
intelligent understanding of the present industrial environment. 
Courses in industrial arts are sometimes organized with especial 
emphasis on one or more of the following specific objectives: (1) 
to make more intelligent consumers of industrial products, (2) to 
teach such elementary tool skills and knowledge of industrial mate- 
rials and products as should prove of value to most individuals re- 
gardless of future vocation, (3) to aid in intelligent choice of 
future occupation. 

Because of the difference in aim, there are necessarily differences 
in the conditions under which these two types of classes are con- 
ducted. Each member of a vocational industrial class has already 
chosen a specific industrial occupation as his future vocation. Mem- 
bers of industrial arts classes have not made this choice and may 
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: :, ion for a voca- 
have no intention of choosing any industrial pongen usually 15 
tion. Class hours for vocational indüstiral aega are usually 
hours each week, whereas the industrial eg ce industrial 
scheduled for from 2 to 7⁄2 hours per week. ; intensive training in 
classes are planned to give individual member TRS to give indi- 
a single occupation. Industrial arts classes are p of industrial fields 
vidual members experiences in as wide a rage wledge which are 
as possible with emphasis on the skills and a of future occu- 
likely to prove of value to the individual regar i 
pation. . : integral part of genera” 

Although industrial arts classes are an Integr vocational in 
education, and should be clearly distinguished from m provides 4 
dustrial classes, nevertheless, an industrial arts nal industria 
most valuable foundation on which to build a v pupils to 
program. A good industrial arts program not mid otatiOn, but it 
make an intelligent choice of their future industria y resent indus- 
provides a broad knowledge and understanding of the Pi industria 
trial environment which should prove of great value a arts classes 
workers, regardless of their specific trades. Industria e most com 
may be offered anywhere in the school program, but anid Voca- 
monly organized for Pupils 12 to 16 years of age inc have chosen 
tional industrial classes should be limited to those who 
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as their future Vocation the occupation for which a des com 
and who will be qualified to enter that occupation up classes aTe 
pletion of their t; 


ee : . jal 
zaming. Therefore, vocational industria 
planned for the 1 


ast few years of the students’ school ad 

The above discussion has been confined to the indus fie 
but the same relationship exists in other occupational tions for 
agriculture, home economics and the distributive sp a fields; 
: ‘wo types of courses in each of ; voca- 
vocational agricultural ¢ for 


al field, 
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Attitude of Labor Toward Vocational Education 
Since the be 
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schools, the American Federation of Labor voted to support voca- 
tional education as an integral part of our free public school edu- 
cation, and used its influence to secure the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

In general, labor has been well pleased with the results of this 
federal aid for vocational education of less than college grade. The 
part-time classes and the evening classes, because they are designed 
to improve the efficiency of individuals already working in some 
occupation, have the hearty approval of organized labor. The full- 
time trade-preparatory classes, however, have been the subject of 
occasional criticism. Analysis of such criticisms reveals two common 
fears; first, that an over-supply of workers may be trained in certain 
trades and second, that the goods or services produced by these 
classes may be sold in the open market and reduce the work oppor- 
tunities of union members. Organized labor recognizes that no 
effective training is possible except through the production of mar- 
ketable goods, but labor would like to have a voice in determining 
how such products can be disposed of with the least disturbance to 
commercial markets. Probably all criticism would cease if local 
advisory councils consisting of equal representation from labor and 
management were set up wherever full-time trade classes are estab- 
lished. Such advisory councils are advocated by organized labor and 
recommended by the U. S. Office of Education. 


Relation of Vocational Education to Vocational Guidance 


Vocational education and vocational guidance are very closely 
linked to each other and were introduced into our schools at ap- 
proximately the same time as part of a common movement to make 
the education of our schools more “practical” and to introduce the 
“life career motive.” No vocational training can be effective unless 
each student before starting his training has been helped, through 
some form of vocational guidance, to make an intelligent choice of 
his future vocation. Also every student receiving vocational training 
in our public schools should be helped to secure a work opportunity 
in the occupation for which he has been trained and should be fol- 
lowed up and helped to adjust and to advance in that occupation. 
This is not only for the benefit of the student, but also as a check on 
the efficiency of the training program and as a means of keeping 
the program in line with present needs. 

The Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education (1906) is often credited with initiating the 
beginnings of our present vocational education movement. This 
report also mentions some of the problems of vocational guidance, 
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; ich the 
referring to the problem of “the choice of a vocation for whi f 
ild is fitted.” . ederation © 

ae report of the Committee of the Sa Lager 
Labor (1911) which endorsed vocational educato > of vocational 
an endorsement of vocational guidance: A MAT aptitudes.” 
guidance should be established to determine the c a en these two 

But in spite of the need for coordination ane a tendency 
movements, there was a period when there seemed P saed no refer 
for them to grow apart. The Smith-Hughes Act ere Guidance 
ence to vocational guidance and the National Vocatio a endl 1a 
Association holds its annual convention at the same ae than 
prior to the National Education Association Conveatian r Con- 
at the time and place of the American Vocational Asso 
vention. ; dency: 

Recently, however, there are signs of a reversal of cane a the 
In 1938 the U. S. Commissioner of Education a P funds 
George-Deen Act as authorizing the expenditure of S Guidance, 
for State Supervisors of Occupational Information an ] guidance. 
although this act makes no specific reference to ak gga S ia a0 
By May, 1944 thirty-two states had appointed such supe throug! 
there is evidence to indicate that these supervisors working nanon 
the local schools have been effective in securing closer coo 
between vocational guidance and vocational education. 
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and also to his associates. . . . An occupation is the only thing 
which balances the distinctive capacity of an individual with his 
social service. . . . An occupation is a continuous activity having a 
purpose. Education through occupation consequently combines 
within itself more of the factors conducive to learning than any 
other method.” 2 It is this continuity, this purpose, that makes voca- 
tional guidance so necessary and so fruitful in a program of voca- 
tional education. The very factors that are so conducive to learning 
are equally conducive to orientation. For the subject matter and 
skill taught in a vocational school provide experiences closely paral- 
leling those in adult life. They are the realities out of which valid 
decisions are made. 

While the pupil often, though not always, enters the vocational 
school with a fixed vocational objective in view, he changes his views 
and his purposes as he grows older, and there is no such period for 
change as that of adolescence. So guidance is an important phase 
of the vocational school program. 

Obviously, the guidance program in a school on any level can 
be effective only as it is integrated with the programs for schools 
on other levels. The school systems must be organized for continuity. 
It is especially important that all those orientation devices used in 
the elementary and junior high schools to help the pupil to select 
his high school course should be effective. The success of both teach- 
ing and guidance in the vocational high school is dependent upon 
the success of the guidance program in the schools from which the 
pupils come. 

In one sense, it may be said that the guidance program in a 
vocational high school is no different from that in any other type 
of high school. However, the modifications and emphases in the 
vocational high school are so marked that they produce almost 
another kind of guidance. The following paragraphs are an attempt 
to make clear just what these variations and deviations are. 

The avowed purpose of vocational education makes it imperative 
that the new pupil shall be assigned to the course that will best 
train him for success in the occupation he will enter after gradua- 
tion. Therefore the admission, placement, and follow-up services 
must be effectively rendered. Cooperative liaison with the source 
schools, coordination with the employers, and repeated contact with 
industry for several years after graduation, are indicated as special 
tasks of the vocational high school guidance program. 

For many adults, certainly in the earlier years, all employment 
is tryout. People feel their way into vocations. Sometimes the process 
is happily brief, at other times it goes on for years. So, occupations 
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b imarily for 
in the vocational high school, although a = like or dis- 
instruction, always have tryout value. The psr aes and failures, 
like a trade. The teacher observes the pupil’s E sitive analytical 
and counsels accordingly. But this is not ee daptability to his 
approaches must be made to discover the pup! i n epedally those 
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and so on. These traits should be guiding stars by which the pupil 
may orient himself throughout his school career. 

_ The vocational high school is especially responsible for flexi- 
bility of programming so that the individual may receive the in- 
struction for which he is best fitted. It is such flexibility that makes 
it possible to put into operation the good counsel resulting from the 
guidance program. Practical implementation of good advice is as 
important here as in all other phases of life. 

As in all other fields, the function of research in vocational 
guidance is to make better guidance possible. In the vocational 
high school, in additional to the usual school services, research must 
range over the whole field of industry and commerce and, ideally, 
must answer all the questions about the adaptation of the individual 
to life. Specifically, it will tend to make all of the foregoing services 
more effective and, naturally, will lead to better teaching. Thus 
may vocational guidance be ever renewing itself and better serving 
the boys and girls who come under its influence. 
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ects, to consultation work, and to an in-service training program. A 
continuous flow of information is provided from Western Personnel 
Service to its member colleges through the following publications: 
“Tomorrow’s Job” (Bulletin of Occupational News), Occupational 
Briefs, Occupational Reading Guides, Personnel Methods Bulletins, 
Personnel Methods Reading Guides, and Special Bulletins. 

The occupational research service provides original studies of 
selected occupations with special attention to western states, up-to- 
date information on changing occupational trends, evaluation and 
selective distribution of occupational information issued in book or 
pamphlet form, and evaluation and selective distribution of govern- 
mental findings and statistics. Personnel methods bulletins include 
reports of regional and national meetings, student personnel plans 
and programs of other colleges, summaries and reprints of technical 
and professional articles, tests and measurements (their develop- 
ments and dangers), and information about other phases of student 
personnel work. Special services to colleges include consultant work, 
field work on campuses, special technical studies made at the re- 
quest of individual colleges, conferences, and occasional institutes. 

In 1939 an in-service training program in advanced personnel 
work was started at Western Personnel Service whereby one or two 
graduates of member institutions were selected each year to serve a 
ten months interneship period in the headquarters office. Special 
fellowships or grants-in-aid are available for this work. The train- 
ing course provides a general overview of the field of personnel 
work in education, industry and government. It is planned toward 
the maximum development of each student, and insofar as possible 
the work of each trainee is adapted to his special interests in a par- 
ticular phase of personnel work. Experience is given through study 
and reading in literature and techniques of personnel work; super- 
vised work in student personnel methods research and occupational 
research, including library research, field investigation, interviews, 
writing for Western Personnel Service publications, and classifica- 
tion of materials; practice in office procedures; and individual 
projects at WPS headquarters or in other personnel offices in educa- 
tion, industry or government. 

During the war special projects have been developed for col- 
Jege students in the armed forces, and now Western Personnel Serv- 
ice is helping its member institutions plan and enlarge student 
personnel programs to meet increasing needs of returning service 


men and women. 
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lished and a considerable body of occupational literature has been 
prepared for the particular vocational guidance of girls and women. 

The distinct literature may be attributed in part to the marked 
concentration of most women in a relatively few principal occupa- 
tions often called “women’s occupations.” Although this concentra- 
tion is gradualy being diluted and although some women are en- 
gaged in almost every occupation known to man, as recently as 
1940 there were only 11 principal occupational groupings reported 
by the U. S. Census as employing 200,000 or more women as com- 
pared with some 40 for men. Special books and pamphlets have 
also been prompted by the fact that undifferentiated occupational 
literature has frequently been written with opportunities for men 
in mind, so that the variations in employment, earnings, advance- 
ment, and training likely to be encountered by women in the same 
fields have not been considered except perhaps in an incidental 
paragraph or chapter. In any case, numerous occupational pam- 
phlets and books have been written over the years for use in the 
vocational guidance of women and the current demand indicates 
their continuing usefulness. 

Usually vocational guidance services in the public schools, pub- 
lic employment offices, and other community agencies make no 
differentiation in services to girls and boys, men and women. How- 
ever, special group informational conferences may be arranged or 
special facilities used for one sex group or the other sometimes in 
cooperation with women’s or men’s organizations offering to sup- 
plement these community services. Where separate programs of 
vocational guidance for women exist, they have been primarily in 
schools or agencies which serve only girls or women, such as women’s 
colleges or girls’ schools and in women’s organizations such as the 
YWCA. They are a result of circumstance rather than of difference 
in purpose and employ the customary techniques for vocational 
guidance which are discussed elsewhere in this volume. 

Although efforts to assist girls and women in planning their edu- 
cation and employment have never been confined to a single place 
nor can be said to have begun at a particular time, the earliest 
organized attempt in the United States to provide vocational guid- 
ance to meet their particular needs was made in Boston. As early as 
1906, the Research Department of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union (which since its founding in 1877 had included 
placement assistance among its activities) recognized the need for 
information on occupations for trained women other than teaching 
“since many women who are unfitted for teaching drift into it be- 
cause it is the vocation with which they are most familiar.” Its 
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296-page book “Vocations for the Trained — ho ae oe 
Other than Teaching” published in 1910 resulte . sn papers 
attempt to meet this need with a series of intro rome fields. 
written by some 80 men and women on 7O: QCRPA, to register 
While this material was being prepared, the Union p women’s 
college seniors for placement and to work directly with See 
colleges in the Boston area in supplying information gr reau, later 
to students. The reorganization of its Appointment oe Fas 1910 
called the Bureau of Vocational Advice and Apparition tto offer 
recognized this new function in its statement of purpose ositions 
vocational advice to women and to place trained women in p 
other than academic teaching.” ae in 

Following the pattern of the Boston Bureau, college paee 
other cities established similar burcaus such as those a s (1913)> 
(1911), Philadelphia (1912), Chicago (1913), Los AHERE S the 
Pittsburgh (1915), and Minneapolis (1917), To coor of Occu- 
work of these bureaus a National Committee of eats Committee 
pations was organized in 1917. A 1923-24 leaflet of this 
outlined the functions of the bureaus as follows: 


in their 
I. “They find employment for trained women workers 


Š . pro- 
own localities; |, exchange information ae ie of 
mote among employers an interest in the desir 
trained workers, in their ow? 

II. They study continuously the work of women in ities for 
localities and watch their developing opportuni 
training and work. : ice 

TI. They visit schools and colleges to give vocational Ther 

and information to students—prospective workers. who 
offer similar Service to great numbers of women 

call at their Offices, 


r 
IV. They seek to open up and develop new lines of work fo 
women. neies 
V. They cooperate |, with local, State, Federal ap” an 
and departments by supplying employment statistic ang 
other information Concerning their special group 


workers, and in other Ways.” 


feb ining 
Women) published a pamphlet which listed nea E ee 
educated women for occupations other than teaching.” T. 
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ern Women’s Educational Alliance at Richmond and the Women’s 
Occupational Bureau of Tennessee at Nashville studied women’s 
employment in the South. In 1927, the Alliance published a book 
on “Occupations for Women” based on studies of women in Atlanta 
and Richmond. The Bureau of Vocational Information organized 
in New York City in 1919 as a national organization “to serve as a 
definite connecting link between the education of women and their 
vocational activities and to bring about . . . a closer correlation 
between the two,” published a 742-page training directory, a series 
of occupational studies, and a semi-monthly news bulletin. In 1923, 
its director reported inquiries from individuals or organizations in 
45 States and 13 foreign countries. 

Following the discontinuance of the Bureau, work of a similar 
nature was undertaken by the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations. Its first publication in 1929 was a bibliography on “Occu- 
pations for College Women.” A clip sheet under the, title “Women’s 
Work and Education” has been issued quarterly since March 1930. 
Conferences are sponsored periodically by the Institute for deans 
of women and personnel officers and other interested persons at 
which occupational and educational problems of college and pro- 
fessional women are considered. 

Conferences at which speakers discuss a number of occupational 
fields and at which the problems of occupational planning are pre- 
sented to women students have been employed from the beginning 
as a part of vocational guidance programs in colleges and secondary 
schools, The proceedings are often published and added to the litera- 
ture. In 1913, for example, a bulletin of the University of Wisconsin 
which presented a set of papers given at its second vocational con- 
ference for women was used to answer “repeated requests for infor- 
mation and guidance both from women in the university and from 
women throughout the State.” The need for occupational informa-* 
tion was also recognized by the trade schools for girls confronted 
with the problem of informing pupils and their parents concerning 
outlets for their graduates and also that of adapting courses to cur- 
rent needs. A full-time vocational assistant to study occupations and 
counsel with girls and parents was appointed in the Girls’ Trade 
School in Boston as early as 1910. 

Special literature for girls appeared at the start, as vocational 
guidance services developed for pupils in the public schools in a 
number of cities and for those who left school to go to work. In 
Boston, for example, the series of pamphlets published by the Vo- 
cation Bureau on “Vocations for Boston Boys” was supplemented by 
a similar series on “Vocations for Boston Girls” prepared by the 
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Girls’ Trade Education League, which not only engaged in research 
but also conducted a vocation office to help girls decide upon = 
particular work for which they were best fitted, to place them an 
follow them up. Telephone operating, bookbinding, dressmaking, 
stenography and typewriting, and nursing were among the occupa 
tions included in this series. Industrial studies by such organization’ 
as the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston an 
Russell Sage Foundation in New York added to the early literature 
of this type, used by schools, employment bureaus, and others n 
giving vocational guidance. “Women in the Bookbinding Trades 
(1913) published by the Foundation and “The Boot and ae 
Industry in Massachusetts as a Vocation for Women” (1915) oe 
pared by the Union and published by the U. S. Department of Hi 
are examples of these early studies. - 
The Federal Government had become interested in the pi 
tional guidance movement even before World War I. In 1911 
chapter of the 25th annual report of the Commissioner of Labor hee 
devoted to the subject, But the war resulted in the establishment 1 
1918 of a Woman in Industry Service to advise the Secretary 5 
Labor on all matters affecting the employment of women. ne b- 
His temporary service was succeeded by the Women’s Burear, geued 
na as a permanent agency in the U. S. Department a ie 
of arrying out one of its functions “to advance the oppor ears 
women for profitable employment,” the Bureau has over the y& 
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periodic reports on the trends 


r in women’s employment. ike 
Federal agencies concerned with education and training, like 


those concerned with employment, took an early interest in oe 
tional guidance. In 1918, the Bureau of Education, then in the 
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partment of Interior, published a bulletin on Vocational Guidance 
and the Public Schools. In 1921 and again in 1925, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education (which later became the Vocational 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education) published extensive bib- 
liographies on vocational guidance. Separate bibliographies on the 
vocational guidance of women have been published by the Voca- 
tional Division of the U. S. Office of Education covering the years 
since 1925, the latest ones bearing the titles: References and Re- 
lated Information—Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women 
(1941) and Wartime Work for Girls and Women (1944). The 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, are among other Federal agencies which have issued publica- 
tions on occupations in which women are employed. 

From the beginning, national women’s organizations have played 
an active part in initiating programs of vocational guidance and in 
supplementing and assisting them in a variety of ways. The National 
Board of the YWCA cooperated with the Bureau of Vocational 
Information in 1919 in publishing “Vocations for Business and Pro- 
fessional Women.” A number of local branches of the YWCA pro- 
vide counseling services with or without placement assistance. For 
some time the National Board had a specialist on vocational guid- 
ance on its staff to coordinate service in this field and to give 
assistance to local branches which conduct vocational conferences 
for high school girls and cooperate with the schools in vocational 
guidance programs for girls of this age-group. 

The interest of the American Association of University Women, 
as noted earlier, dates back to the time of its earlier existence as the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Many of its local branches carry 
on some form of vocational guidance work in cooperation with the 
public schools and colleges, usually supplying information or arrang- 
ing conferences. The National organization has aided local groups 
by advising on such activities and has cooperated at the national 
level with the American Council on Education, the Women’s Insti- 
tute of Professional Relations, and other groups and agencies in re- 
search and informational activities related to occupational opportu- 
nities for college women. Mortarboard Fraternity and the Women’s 
Professional Panhellenic Association are among the many other or- 
ganizations of college women which have interested themselves in the 
vocational guidance of college students and graduates. Since 1938, 
the National Association of Deans of Women has published annually 


a guidance bibliography which ingludes 4 section on vocational 
guidance, a 1 | 
too, have taken an active patt 
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guidance services have emerged in a number of communities for 
those who experience additional handicaps in employment. For 
example, physically handicapped women and those with age or 
personality handicaps were given special attention by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union in Boston which early established 
a Bureau of Occupations for Handicapped Women. The needs of 
older women, especially during the depression of the thirties, were 
served by special projects sponsored by women’s organizations. 
Articles on suitable occupations, on training, and on job-finding 
resulted from this interest as well as the organization in a number of 
communities of Job Clinics or Job Councils to aid older women 
(over 40 or 35) to find employment. Many of these were sponsored 
by women’s organizations acting jointly as for example the Presi- 
dent’s Council Guidance Bureau in San Francisco, the Women’s Job 
Clinic of the District of Columbia, the Senior Guidance Council in 
Philadelphia. i 

The special needs of rural girls prompted the Southern Women’s 
Educational Alliance in the twenties to study their needs and publish 
such reports as “Rural Girls in the City for Work.” Later this 
organization centered its activities on the needs of rural boys as well 
as girls and became the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth, 

One of the earliest efforts to supply a much-needed but difficult 
service resulted in the establishment of the Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau for Girls in New York City in 1921, to give vocational advice 
and to find suitable work for young girls who were subnormal men- 
tally, or presented problems of behavior, or were neurotic or psycho- 
pathic in their tendencies. The work of this Bureau, too, was later 
extended to boys as well. 3 

Such programs, like the special literature on occupations for 
women, have been designed not to duplicate but to supplement 
existing programs and literature, which, because of the tremendous 
needs have not yet been able to meet the total need. Some of the 
Projects too, have grown out of the service motivation of public- 
spirited women who wanted to help other women, less favored. 
Many of these special programs for women have met the need for 
which they were established so well that they have been expanded 
or taken over by the community and enlarged to meet similar needs 
of men or boys, and have lost their special identification with 
service to women. 

Most of the evidence at hand indicates that there should be no 
special problems inherent in the vocational guidance of women that 
are not also characteristic of the vocational guidance of men. 
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Sex differences in aptitudes, attitudes, and interests gg 
in occupational selection which were assumed at the gran vificance 
years have been found to be either nonexistent or of MPR oe 
in vocational guidance than the likenesses. Programs o canal 
guidance, therefore, should not be separate for men ad or o 
except where the circumstances of numbers or geogra} separate 
sponsorship or facilities or other local conditions make i in any 
program for women desirable and feasible. The metho ay 
case are the same, However, until we reach in reality that a eing 
of occupational opportunity toward which steady progress anA 
made, it will be necessary to continue supplementing VO tion to 
guidance programs and materials with aid and informa 
enable women to continue their progress. men sig- 
The only fundamental difference between men and E nction. 
nificant in planning their work life is women’s child-bearing sith all 
That this function should be recognized and provided _ ‘Nation. 
the skill of social planning is essential to the welfare of =“ r con- 
That it should interfere with rather than complement the othe oun 
tributions women make as workers and citizens is not @ ee 
assumption. Nor are there sound reasons for assuming pone 
Contributions interfere with rather than complement the vaditions 
function, Conflicts of this sort arise from attitudes and I an 
rather than from Physical facts. Children strong in body, min foun 
Purpose and living in happy homes are more likely to be woe 
together with equal opportunity for women to utilize their 
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to her maximum development. Those who are interested in the 
vocational guidance of women will continue to supplement pro- 
grams and information with special assistance and information. But 
their major task lies in the elimination, through realistic informa- 
tion and counseling, of conflicting attitudes on the part of individual 
women and on the part of the society in which they live and work. 
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YMCA SERVICE, QUALIFICATIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, organized in London, w 
6, 1844, is now entering its second century of service. Ogo 
and operating in sixty-six different countries, it is a pica” 
organization for the development of character and ee 
understanding among the youth of the world. Through its rves 
and Navy Department and War Prisoners Aid programs, it s¢ 
young men in military service and prison camps. n 

Toward its goals of it Christian personality and a 
building of a Christian society—the YMCA uses the follow 
methods: 

1. Organizes groups around school, vocation, neighborhood» 
friendships, leisure time, and other social relations that nce 
nish a medium for mutual helpfulness and provide experte 
in democratic living and cooperative action. 
Conducts group programs embracing a wide var 
tivities, including music, dramatics, hobbies, outdoor Pi uid- 
discussion groups, citizenship, public affairs, vocationa Pn 
ance, educational classes, forums, lectures, religious educa n 
health clubs, swimming, recreation, athletic activities, a 


jety of ace 
ursuits, 


camping. are 
3- Provides individ here there 
S 3 ual counsel to men and boys w her rela- 


S da a fa pe t 
tionships. heir living, school, work, religion or © 


. š: i 
4. Pimat service buildings with opportunities for wholes 
creanan; education, and health for the youth of toe 
munity, and residence facilities for those away from home, 
5. Conducts camps providing opportunities for outdoor life w1 
training in leadership and democratic living. 
pi In ne these goals, the following list of skills is practiced PY 
pro. essional worker: locating the needs and interests ae 
counsels individuals; Organizes and supervises oup activities; ;; 
rects informal educational activities z E social activities 
directs recreation and physical education: directs a camp; develop? 
a membership constituency; enlists, trains, and supervises volunteers» 


. . i 5 
guides committees at work; administers organizational and busines 
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affairs; raises funds and manages budgets; keeps accurate records; 
manages a building; interprets the Association’s purposes and pro- 
grams; interprets the Christian faith; cooperates with churches and 
other community agencies. s 

Many of these skills are practiced primarily with definite age 
and occupational groups+—for example; younger boys, older, boys, 
students, young men, industrial workers, and adults. j 

The personal qualities which are expected of the YMCA secre- 
tary include fundamental integrity of character; vital Christian 
purpose; capacity for spiritual life and growth; an integration of 
thinking and experience around a Christian philosophy of life; an 
interest in working with people for their personal and social growth 
irrespective of race, creed or economic status; a personality which 
commands confidence and respect; emotional stability and poise; 
initiative, self-reliance and resourcefulness; above average intelli- 
gence and alertness; cooperativeness; and social sensitivity. 
_ For registration as a professional worker, the following qualifica- 
tions must be met: 


Age 

Twenty-one years of age or older. 

Education 

A general college preparation, graduation from an accred- 
ited college or a carefully defined equivalent. 

Religion 

Membership in a Christian church or signing the authorized 
personal statement of faith. 

Health ` 

Satisfactorily passing a standard health examination. 


For advancement to full professional status as secretary, the fol- 
lowing qualifications are required: 


Competence 

Those able to receive satisfactory competence rating by Board 
of Certification, which, in addition to a review of all of the pre- 
vious items, is based especially upon a record of two years 
successful experience in actual service. 


Educational Requirement 


` For those persons employed on or after May 1, 1945, thirty 
semester hours of accredited study in professional subjects in such 
areas as principles and techniques of religious leadership, coun- 
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; i informal 
seling and guidance of individuals; eo pa 
groups; supervision and training of volun a me pis- 

anization; administration of social and re ka a of i 
tory, organization, objectives, program and a ee aa caU oA 
YMCA; and appropriate field work is require 


as 
ship to have 
It is important for candidates for the secretaryship 


se <perience 25 
significant a content and quality of — e service; 
possible. In planning undergraduate courses E bi philosophy 
preference should be given to such studies as relig i cal ieee 
history, psychology, biology, economics, sociology, er training 
government, education, and modern literature. Profe. 
should supplement general education as indicated. 


articular 
Further preparation should equip the secretary for the p 


5 ork, suc 
type of position or the age level with which he prefers to wor%, 


S ion, adult 
as boys’ work; young men’s work, physical education, a 


educa- 


tion, religious education, 


ği Chi- 
; ant in 
The YMCA has two colleges—George Williams College 


3 : Massachu- 
cago, Illinois, and Springfield College in Springfield, 


Setts—both of which 
Th 


Secretaryship may be secured u 
Secretaryship, 


sonal History 
Form, standar 


: ration. 
provide specialized professional P fee for the 
e names of other educational institutions offering train I 

on request. . : for the 
s an aid in determining the apidae and quauoea Per- 
the following tests will be found useful, YMCA oy 
Record, YMCA Confidential OR a e Test. 
d intelligence test, Strong Vocational Inter 
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